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EUROPE AND THE AUSTRIAN PROBLEM! 


By PROFESSOR R. W. SETON-WATSON 


THE central thesis of this paper may be summed up briefly as 
follows : that Austria, internationally speaking, is a vacuum, and 
that we have a breathing-space or lull at this moment in 1936 
in which to create a sounder situation. Austria has been torn 
between German and Italian influence; since July 1934 Germany 
has called off the “ terror,’ and since July 1935 Italy has more and 
more become involved in the African adventure, with the result 
that Austria is taking fresh courage and is beginning to go her 
own way. 

Can we in the West help her? I submit that Austria is the 
keystone of the European arch: if she falls, the whole post-War 
structure falls with her. We cannot, therefore, dissociate our- 
selves from her fortunes. 

There is one other preliminary remark I must make, and that 
is in reference to the novel situation to-day in Great Britain. 
Public vpinion has recently won a victory over the Government 
which has no parallel, for the reason that public opinion on the 
issue at stake has been on the whole informed, and not ignorant, 
as was the case when it won a victory over the Government in 
1853. And both Government and public opinion are fully alive 
to the dangers of the situation, and are not asleep as they were 
in 1914. We should therefore profit from this situation to avert 
the danger by a calm vigilance and, above all, sober information 
and criticism, and if this survey of the Austrian situation can 
contribute to the necessary atmosphere, the time will not have 
been wasted. 

Before this audience there are many things which it is possible 
to take for granted: but none the less it is probably desirable 
to begin with a brief summary of the post-War Austrian situation. 
It is unnecessary to remind you of the poignant contrast between 
the small post-War Republic of six and a half millions, of which 


1 Address given at Chatham House on February 11th, 1936, with Sir Harry 
Eyres, K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
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nearly a third are in the capital city of Vienna, and the stately 
pre-War Austrian Empire of Francis Joseph with its twenty- 
eight millions, which was but the larger half of the Dual Monarchy 
of Austria-Hungary with its fifty-two millions. The essence of 
the situation was that the Habsburg Monarchy fell into seven 
fragments, Italy and Poland snipping off Galicia, South Tyrol 
and Venezia Giulia, and the remainder falling into two groups, 
one consisting of the vanquished States Austria and Hungary— 
two “‘ rump ”’ States—and the other consisting of the three victor 
States which soon came to form the Little Entente. 

At the very outset it is necessary to draw a contrast between 
the development of the two defeated States; for this difference 
helps to explain what is passing before our eyes. Both suffered 
very severely from political ruin and the destruction of financial 
credit, and in both the old order was overthrown in favour of a 
new Republic and a democratic experiment—the German 
Austrian Republic of Victor Adler, Karl Renner and Otto Bauer, 
and the Liberal Hungarian Republic of Count Michael Karolyi. 
But the sequel was quite different in the two countries. In 
Austria, despite the misery and partial extinction of the well- 
to-do classes, a counter-revolution was averted, and at the worst 
of the crisis a coalition of Right and Left proved workable— 
though, as we shall see, there was a slow and steady tendency 
towards the Right. If, fifteen years later, revolutionary convul- 
sions again came in Austria, this was due to the baleful effect of 
foreign influences quite as much as to the internal situation. 

In Hungary, on the other hand, the Liberal experiment was 
played out within five months (partly owing to the blunders of 
the Allies in Paris), and a Bolshevik régime followed, degenerating 
into a Red Terror, succeeded by foreign occupation, a White 
Terror and a complete recovery of power by the former ruling 
class. For ten years (from 1922 to 1932) Count Bethlen, for good 
or for bad a typical representative of the old feudal magnate 
class, was all-powerful, and since 1933 General Gémbés, though 
leaning increasingly upon the Gentry rather than the Magnates, 
and though reacting in certain interesting ways to the fluid and 
unstable situation in which he finds himself, remains the champion 
of ultra-conservative principles, both in the political and the 
social sphere. Bad as the internal situation of Hungary is, she 
has been immune from foreign interference such as Austria has 
suffered from lately. 

Thus we reach the all-important fact that, though the losses 
of Austria and Hungary as expressed in territory have been 
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almost equally great, Revision as a policy is almost non-existent 
in Austria, but in Hungary is the magnet to which all policy 
turns. The explanation of this will give us the key to much 
else. In the case of Hungary any hopes of recovery of lost 
greatness have only one possible focus—Budapest. Nowhere 
outside the old frontiers could Hungary look for her centre of 
gravity. The “Thirty Million Magyar Reich,” of which Rakosi 
(Lord Rothermere’s adviser in Hungarian matters) always 
dreamed, had to be forged out of non-Magyar material in the 
surrounding districts. 

But in the case of Austria there has always been another 
alternative, namely union, or reunion, if you like, with the sixty 
million Germans to the north-west ; in other words, the alternative 
of consoling herself for any loss of prestige by linking her fate 
with the most powerful people of the European Continent, beaten 
perhaps for the moment, but in the end invincible. - So if Hun- 
gary’s adherence to the old régime meant clinging to the hope 
of a return to the old frontiers, in Austria adherence to the old 
régime meant shutting the door to a better future, and found no 
favour on the Left and little favour on the Right. 

In the light of this, let us consider for one moment the situa- 
tion in Austria in 1919. The dynasty has fallen; the aristocracy 
has lost the last vestige of influence; the Church has for the time 
lost its privileged position and sees its revenues endangered; the 
joint Army has fallen into its component parts. There is abso- 
lute economic and financial prostration: new States cut them- 
selves adrift and create new currencies, and disaster is only 
averted by the intervention of the League of Nations. In this 
situation the plain man in Austria remembered that barely 
seventy years had passed since Austria’s exclusion from the 
German Confederation, and wondered whether the natural solution 
would not be union with his kinsmen of the Reich. The doctrine 
of self-determination seemed to justify this desire, and already 
in November 1918 the new Constitutional Law laid down that : 
“ Austria is a constituent part of the German Republic.” But 
the Allies opposed union with Germany, though men like the 
Czechoslovak leaders, Masaryk and Bene’, have openly admitted 
that in 1918-19 they regarded it as perhaps the lesser evil, 
and as inevitable if once the masses set their hearts upon it. 
In the end the economic help of Europe through Geneva to 
Austria was made conditional upon the maintenance of an 
independent Austrian State. 

Since the War, then, the main issue in Austria has been the 
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r question of Anschluss or no Anschluss, but it has sometimes been 
more in the forefront, sometimes more in the background, accord- 
ing to the internal situation in Germany and according to party 
groupings in Austria itself. 

Perhaps the most marked feature of pre-War politics among 
the Germans of Austria was their disunion, their tendency to 
split into a whole series of parties—German Liberals, German 
Nationalists, German Radicals, Clericals, Social Democrats, 
Christian Socialists, Pan-Germans—in contrast to the united 
national front presented by the Czechs or Yugoslavs. After the 
War three main groups survived—the Christian Socialists or 
Clericals, the Social Democrats, and the Pan-Germans, who, in 
the most recent phase, have merged in National-Socialism. 

The Republic of 1918 was essentially the work of the Social 
Democrats, and they naturally enough favoured the Anschluss, 
because they sympathised with the German Revolution and with 
the new order of Weimar. But for that very reason, the Clerical 
or Christian Socialist Party, whose strength was ‘der Kleine 
Mann,” tended to view it with suspicion. In 1919-20 dire 
economic need dominated everything. The situation could only 
be saved by a so-called “ Black and Red Bloc” and by foreign 
assistance, and so by common consent the Anschluss had to be 
shelved for a time. The Clerical Governments which followed 
made a bargain with the Pan-Germans; and a renewed shelving 
of the Anschluss was the price paid for placing the Socialists in 
a minority. But in any case, as Germany moved away from the 
Left and became involved in economic and currency troubles, 
and above all when the German Mark plunged, there was a 
general feeling in Austria of thankfulness that independence had 
been preserved. From 1922 onwards, then, there is a steady 
trend to the Right. Vienna itself remains Socialist, and the 
Municipality, at the expense of the owners of house property, 
certainly performed wonders in the sphere of model dwellings, 
hygiene, communications and so on. 

It is essential to realise that post-War Austria was a Federal 
State of eight provincial units in which Clerical and agricultural 
interests predominated, to which was added a ninth, the Munici- 
pality of Vienna. In other words, the rivalry of Town and 
Country, which has been a feature in more than one State since 
the War, was in Austria a struggle between top-heavy Vienna and 
the other eight combined. This meant that Socialism, as en- 
trenched in the Municipality of Vienna, was gradually isolated, 
hemmed in and driven on to the defensive. Then, and to-day 
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still, the real political power lies not with the capital, but with 
the provinces : all the key posts are in the hands of provincials. 

In the years that followed, Austria was not wanting in really 
talented leaders— Mgr. Seipel for the Christian Socialists, Dr. Carl 
Renner for the Socialists, and midway between them, Dr. Schober, 
ex-Police Chief, who once saved the situation by forming a 
Cabinet of officials, but ended his career under a cloud owing to 
the ill-starred Customs Union proposals of 1931. The decade 
in which they were most active was one of slow convalescence : 
and it may be claimed to have demonstrated quite clearly that 
Austria was lebensfahig or viable, capable of an independent 
existence in the twentieth no less than from the ninth to the 
sixteenth century. To-day no serious person denies this. The 
real question is not whether she can stand alone (like a round 
dozen more backward and less favoured States in Europe), but 
whether the alternative of German unity offers more seductive 
prospects to the rising generation, despite certain very obvious 
dangers. 

There was, however, one fatal development which was bound 
to, and did, end in disaster. At a time when the old Army was 
in ruins and seemed in danger of bolshevisation, the rival parties 
formed what were in effect rival armies of their own—the Schutz- 
bund for the Socialists, the Heimwehr for the Clericals. The 
conflict was accentuated by the émeute of 1927, in which the 
Palace of Justice was burnt down: the motive force was almost 
certainly Communist, coming from beyond the frontiers and 
hoping to seize a weakly defended key position in Central Europe. 
But the main blame was laid, deliberately, upon the Socialists, 
whose Left Wing, under the able but doctrinaire leadership of 
Seitz, Bauer and Deutsch, clung to rigidly Marxist doctrine, and 
was not to be won for a compromise. 

In 1929, then, the Heimwehr in its turn assumed the offensive, 
and its abortive Putsch of September 29th went unpunished. 
Its leader, Prince Starhemberg, declaimed quite openly against 
the Red Town Hall, announced his intention of forcibly ejecting 
the lawful Socialist majority, and once even said that Socialist 
heads ‘‘ would roll in the sand.”” And meanwhile it was a matter 
of common knowledge that both Schutzbund and Heimwehr— 
not one, but both—possessed secret stores of arms, and that 
there must be a clash unless both were disarmed. There was no 
one powerful or statesmanlike enough to carry through such a 
policy, and indeed a growing section of the Government saw in 
the one an instrument for the destruction of the other. 
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From 1930 onwards there was a progressive change in the 
balance of political forces in Austria, while the effects of the 
world economic crisis were perhaps not quite so disastrous there 
as in most of the neighbouring countries. But it was above all 
under the influence of external events, in Italy and Germany, 
that by 1933 the Democratic Constitution of 1918 broke down, 
and the new leaders of the Right, Dollfuss with his peasants, 
Steidle and Starhemberg with their Heimwehr forces, sought in 
Fascist Italy their model for a reconstituted State. It is notorious 
that the Heimwehr received considerable practical support from 
Rome, and that one of Rome’s motives was to widen the breach 
between Vienna and the countries of the Little Entente (especially 
the democratic Czechs, with their relations to Austrian Socialism). 
With the coming of Hitler to power in Germany, the Austrian 
Socialists definitely renounced the idea of Anschluss, having no 
desire to share the fate of their comrades in the Reich; while 
the Clericals were strengthened in their dislike of Prussia by the 
new centralising policy towards the South German States, and 
by the Nazi attitude towards both the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches. 

If there had been a statesman at the head of affairs in Vienna 
in the winter of 1933-34, it was the psychological moment for 
restoring the old Black and Red Bloc, as a united front to the 
campaign of Nazi terrorism which the Hitler régime had already 
launched against Austria in the early summer. Unfortunately, 
the fanatics and doctrinaires prevailed over the moderates, and 
the very opposite was decided—wholesale repression of Socialism 
and of democracy, and the creation of an “‘ Austro-Fascist State ” 
(their own phrase). This was effected in February 1934, and 
the main incentive—which turned the scale—came from Signor 
Mussolini. This view, when put forward at the time, was hotly 
challenged: to-day it is accepted on all sides in Vienna as a 
matter of course. 

In passing, I would just remind you of the notorious Hirten- 
berg affair—the smuggling of a large consignment of arms from 
Italy to Hungary, its revelation by Socialist workmen in the 
Steyr factory, and Mussolini’s special anger against Austrian 
Socialism in consequence. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss the deplorable events 
of February 1934. After two years it is possible to discuss them 
calmly, even in Vienna; and to-day it is hardly possible to deny 
that the Socialists were entirely on the defensive, except at Linz 
(where, there is good reason to believe, they were set in motion 
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by a bogus telegram sent in the name of Vienna headquarters). 
To-day no one takes seriously the myth of Socialist fortresses, 
planned as the strategic keys of a future Bolshevik “ Arbeiter- 
staat.” And there is virtual unanimity—now that the Italian 
scales are falling from almost every eye—that the February 
tragedy was not only a crime, but a blunder, since it drove into 
despairing opposition a powerful section of the community which 
was strongly opposed to the Nazi offensive, encouraged the 
Nazis inside Austria to fresh efforts and placed the Government 
in a minority. At the same time it made it impossible for the 
Government to appeal to Europe as the champion of Austrian 
liberty against German repression. Indeed, at that date, February 
1934, the new German Chancellor could still claim that he had 
never done anything so drastic as his Austrian colleague Dollfuss. 

The six months that followed were probably the period of the 
most acute danger for Austria. The masses were sullen and 
disillusioned, inclined in their despair to plunge into Communism 
or Nazism. The government services were infiltrated with 
treason and disaffection. Even the police was in touch with 
Munich or Berlin. The Cabinet talked of the “ Christian Cor- 
porative State”’ and ‘ Austro-Fascism,” but it had no clear 
programme and was not really unanimous. Above all, an 
important section of the intellectuals, the students and the 
universities, favoured the idea of merging in the greater German 
Fatherland, saying to themselves that unity alone could solve 
their troubles, that Hitler and Goebbels will pass, but that 
Germany is eternal. Austria might have fallen like a ripe pear 
into Hitler’s lap if the Nazi offensive had been in serious hands. 
Fortunately for Austria, the very reverse was the case. Habicht, 
Frauenfeld and kindred desperadoes were more arrogant than 
ever, fulminated on the wireless, organised the Austrian Legion 
on the frontier, intensified the terror by the lavish use of funds 
and materials. It must never be forgotten that these men were 
simply the agents of the Hitler régime, the crude expression of a 
public policy, which sought to treat Austria like Bavaria or 
Saxony. In other words, there was a double-barrelled policy of 
“ Gleichschaltung ”’ enforced by terror. The detailed history of 
1933-34 is not as well known as it ought to be, and memories 
are incredibly short. 

Such a policy already tended to rally all the forces of order 
and conservatism in Austria—not least the Church and Episco- 
pate. Then came the 30th June, which petrified Austria, 
and indeed Europe, with terror. But to its organisers the 
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incident portended the victory of their methods and official 
approval, even though some of their closest friends had been 
“bumped off.’’ And so, only three weeks later, there followed 
the amazing raid upon Vienna, the seizure of the Ballplatz, the 
deliberate and brutal murder of Dr. Dollfuss, and the abortive 
rising in Carinthia and Styria. That the whole affair was directly 
inspired from Munich and Berlin is scarcely capable of denial. 
You will not expect from me any great confidence in the official 
enquétes of Central Europe; but the Brown Book, published by 
the Austrian Government last year, contains, besides much that 
is conventional or unconvincing, enough documentary evidence 
to convince anyone open to conviction of the Reich’s complicity. 
Despite treason and disaffection inside the Cabinet, inside the 
police, inside the Heimwehr, the situation was again saved, in the 
first instance, by the crass bungling of the gunmen. 

But what really saved Austria was not so much her own 
measures of defence as Hitler’s hesitation and lack of energy in 
the face of an angry European opposition and of a Reichswehr 
not yet ready for war. (Incidentally the incident helps to explain 
Hitler’s strange psychology—despite all his oratorical gifts and 
almost mesmeric power upon the masses, strangely irresolute and 
timorous before a great decision, though occasionally capable of 
sudden outbursts of savage uncontrollable frenzy, as on the 30th 
June.) Neurath, as Foreign Minister, refused his backing to 
Rieth, the German minister in Vienna, who was recalled: the 
Reichswehr refused its backing to the Austrian Legion : Rintelen 
was caught red-handed and tried. Papen, with his American 
reputation for sapping and mining, and with his wide Catholic 
connections, was sent to apply new and subtler methods. One 
last factor turned the scale in favour of peace—the massing of 
Italian troops on the Brenner, and this may be regarded as the 
one helpful contribution of Signor Mussolini towards a situation 
which he had done more than any other man to embroil. 

For a few days European peace was in the balance: it might 
easily have come to the occupation of Salzburg by the Germans, 
of Innsbruck by the Italians, of Graz by the Yugoslavs. Issues 
might have been raised which cut across existing alliances and 
sympathies. 

It now became clear to the whole world that Austria was a 
prime issue in international politics and was torn between two 
rival influences, the German and the Italian. Mussolini had at 
first welcomed the advent of Hitler to power, believing National- 
Socialism to be akin to Fascism, and hoping that a mid-European 
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combination on these lines would prove irresistible. At the Venice 
meeting, a fortnight before the 30th June, he realised that there 
was little or no common ground. The mentality of the two men 
was poles apart, and they could not agree on Austria, since 
Mussolini could not consent to a solution that would place the 
Third Reich on the Brenner. (Incidentally there are grounds for 
believing that Mussolini’s strong advice to turn away from the 
radical elements in the Nazi Party and from what Herr Goebbels 
calls “‘ the Second Revolution,” was not without influence upon 
Hitler’s final decision ten days later.) Thus the 25th July 
roused Mussolini to the danger, and forced him to modify his 
Danubian policy. For years past that policy had consisted in 
sowing discord between the various Balkan States and in pre- 
venting any regrouping of the old Habsburg Monarchy—in a 
phrase, he had taken over the Habsburg maxim Divide et Impera. 
In particular he had convinced himself that Yugoslavia was an 
unnatural and objectionable structure, an obstacle to Italian 
Adriatic ambitions, and perhaps even to the hope of Mediter- 
ranean predominance. In a word, to remove this obstacle he 
availed himself of two instruments—first, Croat discontent, 
secondly, Hungarian revisionism. 

Like the Austrian Clericals, but from a different angle, he 
misread the Croat situation, and from the stubborn resistance of 
the Croat peasantry and intellectuals to the centralist clique in 
Belgrade, he inferred the possibility of a separatist movement, 
which would split Yugoslavia in two, and leave the western half 
a weak and helpless vassal of Italy or Hungary. And so, just 
as earlier Italian governments had given their support to Monte- 
negrin emigrés in the struggle against Yugoslav unity, so for 
many years past Italy has given her support to the Macedonian 
terrorists, and since 1929 to a small group of Croat emigrants 
led by Ante Paveli¢é. And when I say “support,” let there be 
no mistake about it. The camp of Janka Puszta in Hungary, 
of which so much was heard a year ago at Geneva and which is 
again being heard of at the Aix murder trial, was only one of a 
series. The real backbone of the Croat Terrorist Movement was 
in Italy. Pavelié lived at Pesaro, Milan, Turin, met his agents 
at Zara, Trieste, Lugano, Luzern, had a small training camp at 
Bavegno near Brescia and another at Borgotaro in the Apennines, 
I am naturally not for a moment suggesting that the Duce or 
the heads of the Italian propaganda directed the details of what 
happened. But there can be no manner of doubt that they were 
aware of what Paveli¢é and his gang were engaged on, that the 
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long series of outrages and explosions since 1929 served as con- 
stant reminders, that the Ustashi insurgents were supplied with 
arms from Italy, that some of the Hirtenberg rifles were intended 
for them, that most of the explosives and weapons came from 
Italian firms (like the very uncommon automatic pistol with 
which the crime of Marseilles was committed), and that Pavelié’s 
newspaper openly preached murder, sometimes under his 
signature. 

The attempt on King Alexander in Zagreb in December 1933 
was, as it were, a rehearsal for Marseilles; but Italian support 
to the terrorists continued to the very last. The reckless cynicism 
of it all can only be realised when it is remembered that it went 
parallel with the Nazi terrorist campaign in Austria against Musso- 
lini’s friend Dollfuss. The murder of July 25th, 1934, seems at 
last to have opened the eyes of the Italian Government, and not 
unfriendly messages were exchanged between Rome and Bel- 
grade. Then came King Alexander’s visit to France, and the 
Marseilles murder on October 9th. The King’s fatal policy led 
to its logical outcome, but a large share of moral responsibility 
rests with his fellow dictator in Rome. 

The other and more public side of Italian policy was the steady 
encouragement given from Rome to the cause of Hungarian 
Revision. As a result, Hungary’s hopes and illusions were kept 
alive, and she made the discussion of territorial revision a pre- 
liminary to any general Danubian Pact. (This was the real 
key to the failure of a whole series of projects—Stresa, Tardieu 
—which need not be discussed here.) 

The next stage was to draw Hungary and Austria closer 
together and away from the others on a more or less Fascist 
basis—i.e. to encourage Gémbés’s reactionary and would-be 
totalitarian régime in Hungary, and in Austria to crush the 
Socialists, to finance the Heimwehr and to promote the so-called 
Christian Fascist State. 

Thus the net effect of Italian policy in the ten years 1925-35 
was to perpetuate division between vanquished and victors, to 
drive a wedge into the heart of the Little Entente, and thus to 
prevent or delay that Danubian settlement which is the only real 
alternative to the Anschluss. Austria and Hungary were to be 
Italian, not German, satellites. Simultaneously every effort was 
made to keep Albania and Bulgaria apart from their Balkan 
neighbours and within the Italian sphere of influence. 


1 See “‘ King Alexander’s Assassination: its Background and Effects,” by 
Professor Seton-Watson, in International Affairs, Jan.—Feb. 1935, pp. 20-47. 
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But this policy defeated its own ends: for it only increased 
the danger of Austria, it brought no relief to Hungary, and it 
did more than anything else to unite the four principal Balkan 
States in a League to prevent foreign interference in Balkan 
affairs and to strengthen still further the ties uniting the Little 
Entente, as complementary to the Balkan League. It led King 
Alexander to cultivate better relations with Bulgaria, and after 
the murder it rallied all Yugoslavia in defence of the unity of the 
State, as something transcending even the most profound differ- 
ences between Serbs and Croats in the matter of internal 
government. 

I submit that the Duce has never shown true statesmanship 
in his Balkan and Danubian policies, but has always followed 
negative and unconstructive lines, and that it was a fatal blunder 
on the part of France and Britain to surrender initiative in the 
Austrian question to him. It is quite true that he was more 
directly concerned, but it was also obvious that he was incapable 
of placing Austrian policy on a higher European, least of all 
a Genevan plane, but was merely bent on establishing Italian 
influence in Vienna. In particular, it was short-sighted and selfish 
of M. Laval in January 1935 to bargain with Italy. It will be 
seen that Italian policy had done a great deal to create the 
situation which faced Austria after the death of Dollfuss—a 
situation in which there was a straight issue between Germany 
and Italy for the decisive influence in Vienna, and in which 
those in power, finding agreement with Germany quite impossible, 
accepted Fascism in a modified Austrian form as the goal of their 
endeavour. 

Under Herr von Schuschnigg, who succeeded as Chancellor, 
but lacked Dollfuss’s personal influence on the peasantry, Austria 
can only be said to have led a precarious existence for the first 
twelve months. Presumably in deference to world opinion and 
to the insistence of the Wilhelmstrasse, the Third Reich called off 
the terror, and the appointment of the flexible Herr von Papen 
(after his own narrow escape on the 30th June) to be German 
Minister in Vienna, was the outward sign of the adoption of new 
methods of sapping from within. Calm slowly returned, but 
liberty was gone. The régime was avowedly authoritarian. 
There was a strong revulsion of feeling against the Nazis, and 
there was a real case to be made out for the survival of Austria 
as a centre of South German and Catholic culture. The Catholic 
Church was especially active in this sense; the Episcopate, with 
Cardinal Innitzer at its head, was specially sensitive to the perse- 
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cution of Catholicism in Germany, and there had been many ties 
between Catholics in Vienna and the leaders of the ‘‘ Katholische 
Aktion ” in Munich and Berlin—Dr. Klausener, Dr. Beck, Father 
Muhlert, and other leading South Germans who were so con- 
veniently bumped off on the 30th June. “ Austria,” said the 
Cardinal in November 1934, “‘is the hope of the Catholics in 
the Reich, who are reverting to the conditions of the Catacombs.” 

Unfortunately, the new Corporative Constitution was felt, 
from the first day, to be artificial and still-born, and has never 
acquired life. It was extremely complicated—there were four 
legislative bodies, the Staatsrat, Cultural and Economic Councils 
and the Diet, and a Federal Parliament above all four. But no 
clear bounds were set between them. The elective principle is 
carefully eliminated, and all initiative on their part is suppressed. 
Their power to alter or revise is almost nil. The Government is 
neither appointed nor controlled by them, and in no way re- 
sponsible to them, and even their speeches are censored. 

No one could get up any enthusiasm for these new forms, 
which had no roots whatever in the past and had nothing really 
akin (except in the minds of a few theorists) to the medieval 
Estates or the medieval Guild System. And the constant 
reiterations of the Chancellor and his friends as to the Authoritarian 
Order which had replaced the old Party State, only laid fresh 
emphasis on the unAustrian and unpopular orientation of the 
régime towards Italy. When Prince Starhemberg attempted to 
base the new State on the principles of the Papal Encyclical, 
public opinion (which is muzzled and not vocal, but none the 
less quite real, and that is one difference between Austria and 
the Reich) was not only sceptical, but sarcastic. A much larger 
section of the young Catholics than is sometimes supposed 
regards democracy as entirely compatible with Catholicism, and 
regards Fascism as a bastard and non-German importation. But 
such opinions could not, of course, be printed, since Press censor- 
ship in Austria, though less crude than elsewhere, is quite as 
effective, because it is more easily enforced owing to the con- 
centration in Vienna. 

In this transition period, Austria, still reeling from the blow, 
had to place its foreign policy almost entirely in the hands of 
Italy, the only country which had shown itself ready for military 
intervention on Austria’s behalf. This was the more inevitable 
because, as previously mentioned, the other two Western Powers 
at the Stresa meeting in April 1935 in effect left the initiative as 
regards Austria in Italian hands. This was no doubt due in 
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part to the highly critical situation produced by the sudden 
revelation of Germany’s rearmament plans and the wavering 
policy of London, and to the fact that Italy at that moment had 
a large portion of her army under arms—ready for a European 
or an African alternative. It is, however, widely believed in 
Austria and elsewhere that Stresa merely endorsed what had 
already been given away by M. Laval at Rome in January 1935— 
in other words, that Italian predominance in Vienna was one of 
the quid pro quos for the withdrawal of the Italian troops from 
the Riviera frontier. I am not vouching for this. I only point 
out that belief in it was an ingredient in the public attitude, 
which was, if I have read it aright, one of growing resentment at 
the idea of Austria becoming an Italian colony. The danger of 
the situation in the first half of 1935 was that Austria seemed 
faced by a clear choice between Germany and Italy. 

Now, the plain man was furious at the murder gang and its 
tactics. But he rightly refused to identify all Germany with it, 
or even Hitler, and despite his dislike of Nazi politics he is 
intensely desirous of good relations with the sister nation. Be- 
tween the Italians and Germans there could be no choice, especially 
for the younger generation of Austrians, to whom the old German 
particularism makes less and less appeal. Italy was despised 
and distrusted among the peasantry, the Socialist masses, the 
“small man ”’ of the towns, and not least of all in those reac- 
tionary circles which needed her help but were still living in a 
past that was bound up with anti-Italian tendencies—Habsburg, 
the Joint Army, Clericalism, and so on. 

In the summer of 1935 there came a sudden change. The 
German danger was patent to all. The Austrians wept no tears 
over the repudiation of Versailles or the discomfiture of the 
former Allies, but they also had no illusions as to the meaning 
of German rearmament. Though holding aloof and shockingly 
represented at Geneva, Austria felt much in common with the 
Small Powers and their efforts to save the League, and Britain’s 
brief emergence as leader at Geneva roused an immediate echo. 

From the point of view of Danubian Europe, Italy’s choice of 
moment for the Abyssinian adventure was extraordinarily ill- 
judged. Austrian military and official opinion coincided with 
German in anticipation of a long campaign and grave difficulties. 
Vienna’s knowledge of Italian finances—a vital question for the 
Austrian Government to be informed upon—increased the alarm. 
Withdrawal of Italian assistance from the Heimwehr was a 
practical sign of money shortage. No doubt on the Italian side 
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it was in part due to a knowledge of the rapid disintegration of 
that body, torn by internal dissensions between Starhemberg, 
Steidle and Fey. Since the Abyssinian war broke out and in 
proportion as the hope of a real decision has receded, there has 
been a heavy slump in Italian political stocks in Vienna. There 
is open criticism of Italy everywhere, even in the most reactionary 
circles, and Mussolini’s action is regarded as suicidal. Signor 
Moreale, Mussolini’s confidential representative, is no longer the 
most influential man in Vienna. At the same time, Austria has 
slowly been returning to the normal after the staggering blows of 
1934: repression and delation were already on the decline, 1935 
was the best tourist year for some time, and there were certain 
moderate signs of economic recovery. The effect on psychology 
was roughly this. The choice no longer lay between Germany 
and Italy, in which everyone preferred Germany in theory and 
the more reckless were ready to risk it in practice. The choice 
now lay between Germany and Austvia: and an independent 
Austrian national feeling is again raising its head, and is re- 
inforced by the arguments afforded by the bad economic position 
inside Germany, the distrust roused by excessive armament, and 
the repressive methods adopted towards the Church, the Socialists 
and the Jews—in short, there is an argument for everyone. Even 
the Austrian anti-Semites loathe the very name of Streicher. 

One incident fanned this widespread feeling. The sub- 
servient line adopted by Austria at Geneva—Berger-Waldenegg 
and Pfliigl—in the matter of sanctions was intensely resented by 
all sections of opinion at home, while the Government was con- 
scious of the poor figure it had cut before Europe. To-day 
Austria is, internationally speaking, a vacuum, and all depends 
upon what is now poured in. 

My own very definite impression on a recent visit is that 
Austria is reviving and can be saved, if Europe be willing to help; 
that Nazism is on the wane again, except among certain intel- 
lectuals of the old Pan-German tradition; that the Government, 
though reluctantly, is moving away from reaction, and that the 
younger and more progressive elements are gaining in influence ; 
that a more constructive foreign policy is in process of evolution ; 
that the opposition, much as they dislike the present régime, 
are not so naive as to seek its overthrow merely to enthrone 
Nazism, and would even co-operate at a later stage, if once the 
Government would consent to return to an even moderately 
democratic basis. On the other hand, responsible representatives 
of the régime assured me quite explicitly that a return to a 
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representative and elective basis was intended; indeed, that the 
Government was irrevocably committed to this by the terms of 
its own new constitution, and that it was only a question of 
degree and of date. I am bound to add that I found in what 
might be called “‘ Young Catholic ”’ circles a great deal of genuinely 
liberal feeling, the desire for a return to democratic institutions 
(though doubtless not so far as we should approve), and above 
all complete confidence as to what would be the result of an 
appeal to the people. 

At this point, however, I must interject my complete accord 
with a very representative younger Austrian whom I cannot 
name, that foreign opinion would be doing Austria the worst 
possible disservice, and playing straight into the hands of Nazi 
terrorists, if it were to agitate for a plebiscite as the natural 
solution. If a plebiscite were physically possible, on an agreed 
questionnaire, without stirring opinion to its depths, it would 
doubtless be the ideal method ; but with the memory of those years 
of terror and in view of the unlimited resources of propaganda 
which would undoubtedly be forthcoming, it would be a most 
dangerous weapon, leading to wholesale intimidation and dis- 
tortion of opinion. All true democrats hope that Western 
opinion will be exercised steadily upon the present Austrian 
régime in the direction of broadening its present basis and above 
all restoring some liberty to the Press. This is the only sure 
way to overcome the natural hesitation of Britain when she is 
asked (as every Briton is asked by every Austrian) to interest 
herself more actively in Austrian affairs. But we must act very 
circumspectly, and never forget that Austria is to-day the 
keystone of the European arch. 

My inquiries coincided with the moment when Chancellor 
Schuschnigg visited Prague—to lecture, it is true, in a private 
capacity to the Club of Czech Industrialists, but most of the 
Czechoslovak Cabinet were present, and he was received by 
President Bene’, Prime Minister Hodza and Czech public opinion 
with most unmistakable and demonstrative cordiality, and there 
can be no manner of doubt that both he and his hosts intended 
the visit merely as breaking the ice. It is to be followed by a 
determined effort to break through obstacles erected by economic 
nationalism; and the effort will be in the hands of political 
realists who fully realise how difficult their task is. The Prague 
visit is meant at long last to prepare the foundations of a Danubian 
Pact, economic rather than political, but unattainable economic- 
ally until a consciousness has been reached of common or parallel 
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political interests. I was happy to find opinion in Vienna, from 
Left to Right, unanimous in favour of Austro-Czech rapproche- 
ment. After all, this is a very great step forward. Austria, 
conscious of certain special ties with Hungary, and eager to 
carry Hungary with her, is no longer to be deterred by their 
different views on Revision. For Austria Revision is not a live 
issue, though im theory they would have more, not less, right to 
it than Hungary. Much more important, however, is the general 
recognition in Vienna, that Vienna—Prague is only the first step, 
and that it must be followed by the second and more difficult step, 
Vienna—Belgrade. (Vienna—Bucarest presents less real difficulty, 
but geographically it must come last.) As an instance of the 
progress which this idea was making, I found that Clerical circles, 
which had for years been hostile to Yugoslavia and backed the 
wrong sort of emigré, were at last beginning to take account of 
the right sort, and to favour a real rapprochement. 

It is necessary to add that Italy is the main cause of Yugoslav 
suspicions and a prime obstacle to good Yugoslav-Austrian rela- 
tions. And so long as the master assassin is held in restraint by 
the Italian authorities because they dare not release or extradite 
him, and so long as his share in the Marseilles crime is kept 
secret out of fear of compromising revelations, so long will Yugo- 
slav suspicions linger. 

To-day, however, the immediate obstacle to the long-delayed 
and now, it is to be hoped, at last materialising Danubian Pact 
is the Habsburg question. It is unnecessary to remind this 
audience that ever since the two Putsches of Emperor Charles in 
1921, the Little Entente has been solidly opposed to a Habsburg 
Restoration, that it has reaffirmed these views several times, and 
with special emphasis last year at the Bled Conference; that its 
statesmen went so far as to state publicly that even the Anschluss 
was less objectionable to them than Restoration, and that any 
attempt to effect this would force them to active measures. On 
this point they found themselves in full agreement with Germany, 
where the Chancellor Hitler as an Austrian, the Nazis as Pan- 
Germans, the Reichswehr and the Right out of Hohenzollernist 
motives, are united in their dislike of a Habsburg Restoration. 
What superficial observers failed to see was that the Archduke 
Otto’s return would certainly involve a recrudescence of the 
Nazi Terror in Austria, if not actual German intervention. I 
have heard Austrians commit themselves to the view that Otto 
would never leave Vienna alive, or that if he wanted to reach it 
in safety, he had better come by air and not by land. Given 
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such determined opposition of the Little Entente to the Habs- 
burgs, many outside Austria were puzzled at the cordiality of 
the overture to Prague, on the part of the Chancellor Schuschnigg, 
whose legitimist views and personal integrity were equally well 
known. Their perplexity was increased when, only three days 
after his return, his chief colleague, Prince Starhemberg, in a 
public speech, not only disclaimed all idea of rivalry to the 
Habsburgs or of a Regency similar to that of Admiral Horthy in 
Hungary, but also did open homage to “‘ Emperor Otto.” Did this 
mean that Starhemberg, seeing the decline of that Italian influence 
on which he and his Heimwehr had hitherto relied, and disliking 
the idea of rapprochement with Czechoslovakia, was now trying 
to take the wind out of the sails of Schuschnigg and become first 
champion of the expelled dynasty, proving that Codlin was the 
friend, not Short ? 

Within two days the death of King George V gave the Prince 
an occasion for visiting the West, and, many at once assumed, 
also for visiting the Archduke Otto and the ex-Empress Zita in 
Belgium and wrecking the idea of Danubian rapprochement. 
Without holding any brief for Prince Starhemberg, or approving 
his often ill-considered acts within the last few years, I have 
every reason to believe that all these theories are mythical; that 
Schuschnigg and Starhemberg, instead of differing profoundly, 
are fully agreed in realising that Restoration in the near future 
might have catastrophic results and is infinitely less desirable 
than an agreement with the neighbours; and that Starhemberg’s 
main aim was to acquire a little authority and instil some advice 
at Steenockerzeele, where the young Archduke is surrounded by 
highly unreal and incompetent advisers and influenced by his 
mother, whose ideas belong to the Escorial under Philip II. This 
is the version which is accepted by Prague, and probably less 
confidently by Belgrade: if it were not accepted, or if it proved 
false, there would be an end of the rapprochement. 

Prince Starhemberg himself, in an interview, indirectly 
touched upon one of the obstacles to any restoration. The idea 
of erecting an Imperial Court while so many workmen are starv- 
ing is impracticable. The present Austria could not support an 
Emperor. It is known that the compromise idea of a Fiirst or 
Erzherzog of Austria has been raised, but it is rejected by the 
Habsburgs themselves, as a renunciation of legitimacy. (The 
differences between the Emperor of Austria and the Apostolic 
King of Hungary, generally overlooked, would be the source of 
endless trouble between Vienna and Budapest, quite apart from 
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any reactions of Prague, Bucarest, Belgrade, Zagreb, Berlin, 
Munich.) In one word, the Habsburg Restoration is only seduc- 
tive as a vague catchword: the more it is examined in detail, 
the more it is seen to be hedged round by difficulties and dangers 
of every kind. 

In conclusion, it seems probable that Austria has obtained a 
breathing-space, but it may be very short, and it is therefore 
essential to avail ourselves of it to the full. There are certain 
favourable factors. The first is the mutual readiness of Vienna 
and Prague to come to terms. The second is the very definite 
consolidation of Czechoslovakia in the last month or two. The 
election of Dr. Benes as President has created a situation of 
political stability, which has been very materially strengthened 
by the prominent réle played by Dr. Hodza, his Prime Minister, 
who carried the whole of Slovakia with him in support of the 
new President. It is also important to bear in mind that 
the Catholic Church threw its entire weight at the Presidential 
election in favour of Dr. Bene’. That is a very characteristic 
development in Central Europe, which is not unconnected with 
the present difficult position of the Catholic Church in Germany. 
In Czechoslovakia, then, there is a prospect of a practical settle- 
ment of the remaining unsolved details of the Slovak and Ruthene 
problems; and this will allow the constructive statesmen at the 
head of affairs to devote their whole attention to the other two 
difficult problems of internal policy, namely, the situation of the 
Germans in Bohemia, and the acute lack of employment, which 
is specially grave among the Germans, and complicates the 
racial situation very seriously. 

A third point, to which I can only allude, is that, for the first 
time for a long period, there is a real prospect of a détente in 
Yugoslavia and a solution of the Croatian question. Certain 
elements are, of course, always ready to wreck any favourable 
solution, and it would therefore be mere folly to prophesy. 

Last, but most important of all, Italy is increasingly immobi- 
lised in Central Europe, while Germany is playing a waiting game. 

Thus the situation is such that we may possibly have before 
us a short period of calm, in which the statesmen of Western 
and South-eastern Europe must endeavour to put forward some 
kind of constructive Danubian policy. This ought to have been 
carried out years ago, but it has been blocked by some of the 
considerations to which I have alluded. 

Behind all the problems, interlocked and complicated as they 
are, which I have mentioned, is the great Note of Interrogation 
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which lies behind the German frontier. There is no fear to-day 
of an upheaval from within Austria herself. There is a reasonable 
hope of peaceful evolution. Can we be equally sure that no 
interference will come from without? All Germany’s neighbours 
feel the greatest misgivings, and there is a consensus of opinion 
on this point. They may be wrong, let us pray that they are 
wrong. But this belief is an essential ingredient in the situation 
which it has been my task to describe—the belief that the internal 
situation of Germany may at any moment react decisively on 
her foreign policy and may precipitate an entirely new situation 
in that part of the world. It is that fact which really dominates 
the whole situation.* 

In other words, I end with a note of interrogation, and a 
note of hope—if only the results already attained on the Lower 
Danube can be achieved on the Middle Danube also. The great 
event of the last two or three years on the Lower Danube has 
been the coming together of the Balkan States and the reaching 
of an agreement which makes foreign interference in the Peninsula 
very nearly impossible. If a similar situation could be produced 
on the Middle Danube, the feeling of hope would very rapidly 
increase. But it is only too obvious that both from Italy and 
from Germany there are certain currents which would oppose 
this, and, on the other hand, that both Italy and Germany have 
their legitimate interests in that part of the world, which must 
be safeguarded in any attempt to reach a Danubian settlement. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. GEORGE EDINGER agreed with Professor Seton-Watson that it 
was necessary to bring all the different countries in the Danubian basin 
together, but that involved finding some link between them all, and 
the one common link was loyalty to the House of Habsburg. If the 
Archduke Otto returned, there would be a united country from Lake 
Constance to the Black Sea. If that were not true, why was the 
Little Entente so opposed to the return of the Archduke? If his 
return constituted any danger to the policy of the Little Entente, 
that could only be because the Habsburg Government was more 
popular with the subjects of the Little Entente than their own govern- 
ments. He referred to the fact that Dr. Goebbels was opposed to 
the Habsburg Restoration, a reason being perhaps that he realised 
that it would interpose a strong unifying force between Germany 

* Postscript, April 8th, 1936.—The Locarno crisis would seem to bea confirmation 
of the misgivings expressed above. But on the other hand Italy has reasserted 
her hold upon Austria and Hungary, and is again successfully blocking a general 
Danubian agreement, while Austria’s introduction of conscription has been met 


by a joint protest of the Little Entente, and Belgrade is moving towards Berlin 
and away from Vienna. 
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and Eastern Europe, capable of restraining German Nazism and 
Italian Fascism alike. 

Professor Seton-Watson had accused Italy and Hungary of condoning 
terrorism and assassination. But there was still a tablet on a wall 
in Sarajevo glorifying the assassin of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
and it was not in Italy that the leaders of the opposition had been 
shot dead in Parliament. It showed a lack of a sense of proportion 
in the friends of King Carol’s Roumania and of a Yugoslavia whose 
policy was dominated by military murder-gangs like the White Hand, 
to inveigh against Reaction in Hungary. In the newly acquired 
territories of Yugoslavia and Roumania the inhabitants had definitely 
undergone a change for the worse since they ceased to be subjects of 
the Habsburgs. The Czechs might be better off, but their subject 
races, Germans, Magyars, Jews and even Slovaks, had been at least 
as happy as subjects of the Dual Monarchy as they were to-day. 


Miss WarD said that she had recently been in the Vorarlberg and 
the Tyrol, where she had talked to all sorts of people, and she had 
not found any trace of feeling for the Habsburg dynasty. On the 
contrary, there appeared to be a very strong feeling for a rapproche- 
ment with the Little Entente, and there was great distrust of Germany. 

It should be remembered also that when in 1921 the Emperor 
Karl tried to restore the Habsburg monarchy in Hungary, he received 
very little support either from Admiral Horthy or from the people. 
If the feeling against the Restoration was so general in 1921, it was 
not very likely that there would be any great feeling in its favour 
in 1936. 


Dr. W. J. Rose asked what was the feeling in Austria, and in 
Vienna in particular, with regard to the situation in the South Tyrol? 
Was there still resentment against Mussolini and Italy? 

It was a little surprising that Professor Seton-Watson had not 
mentioned France. The attitude of France had been an important 
factor in the Central European situation : did Professor Seton-Watson 
think that her influence would be exercised directly, or only through 
the action of the League of Nations? 

When he (Dr. Rose) was working in Central Europe from 1932 to 
1934 the prevailing influence had been that of Italy. That now 
appeared to have changed, since Italy’s attention was occupied with 
the Abyssinian dispute; and in that connection he would like to 
refer to a significant remark which had lately appeared in a German 
newspaper, which was published outside the Reich and which disliked 
both Hitler and Mussolini. It had said that although Central Europe 
would like to get rid of Hitler as it had got rid of Mussolini, owing to 
his preoccupations elsewhere, it knew this would not be easy. If the 
League, however, were able to teach Mussolini the lesson he needed in 
respect of Abyssinia, Hitler would be much less to be feared than if 
Mussolini were allowed to get away with his plans for Abyssinia, 
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Events in Vienna, therefore, might be determined by what happened 
in Abyssinia or wherever the League settled the Abyssinian question. 


MR. WICKHAM STEED said that he had recently asked a history don 
at one of the universities to what extent the undergraduates had a 
sense of the pre-War world, or even of the world as it had begun to 
exist after the Peace Treaties were signed. The don had replied that 
a very intelligent student whom he had been coaching the previous 
day had complained of the wickedness of the Treaty of Versailles 
because of the way it had broken up Austria-Hungary, but had had 
to confess that he had not read the Treaty of Versailles. After reading 
the Treaty he had no more to say about it and Austria-Hungary. 
The don had then told him to find out what the position was in October 
1918 before the conclusion of the Armistice on that front. By that 
date the Austrian Republic had already been declared, Yugoslavian 
independence had been declared, Czechoslovakian independence had 
been declared, and so on. In fact, long before the Peace Conference 
met there was no Austria-Hungary. The Habsburg Empire had gone. 

Although Mr. Wickham Steed had not been to Central Europe for 
many years, he kept in contact with events there and had frequent 
conversations with Austrians of every shade of opinion. From them 
he got the impression that if the so-called Great Powers consented to 
a plebiscite on the issue of the Habsburgs or the Anschluss and Hitler, 
the vote would be overwhelmingly in favour of Hitler. He also 
gathered that if the Archduke Otto were to go back, it would be a 
perilous undertaking. He would have a number of strong adherents, 
but it was not at all certain that the Catholics would be so unanimously 
behind him as some people imagined. Professor Seton-Watson had 
referred to the support which Dr. BeneS had received from the Catholics 
and the Slovaks in his election, but although Dr. BeneS was a Czech and 
had been brought up as a Catholic, the real reason why the Catholic 
Church had backed him was because it had felt that he offered the 
strongest guarantee of political stability in Czechoslovakia and against 
the extension to Czechoslovakia of the German Nazi treatment of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. It did not seem as if the Archduke 
Otto, in face of all the difficulties which would confront him, would 
be as strong politically as the present régime, especially if agreement 
were ever reached among the Danubian States. 

What did Professor Seton-Watson think would be the result in 
Central Europe, and what would be the effect on Austria, if the con- 
tingency suggested by Dr. Rose of something happening to the Italian 
Fascist system through the Abyssinian question were realised? Would 
it result in a real setback to Nazi action against Austria? Would the 
effect on the non-German States of Central Europe be such that they 
would get together and form a fairly strong counterpoise to Nazi 
influence ? 

Professor Seton-Watson had suggested that the future character 
of the vacuum in Central Europe to which he had referred might 
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depend upon the policy followed by Great Britain. Naturally Great 
Britain could not be expected to intervene actively in Central Europe, 
but the somewhat abbreviated experiment in British leadership at 
Geneva in the autumn of 1935 had produced some effects in Central 
Europe, and there had been a strong constellation of States which 
might act as a make-weight. 


StR WILLIAM GOODE said that he looked at the problems of Central 
Europe from a very practical point of view, as he had been the father 
of the first Economic Conference of the Danubian States (Porta Rose). 
Professor Seton-Watson’s clear and precise lecture would have carried 
more conviction to his mind if he had not felt that Professor Seton- 
Watson was convinced every Italian, and particularly Mussolini, if 
not assassins in fact, were assassins by intention. That bias rather 
lessened the force of the deductions which he had drawn, though he 
(Sir William Goode) agreed with the final deduction that any possible 
Danubian agreement could not exclude Germany and Italy. Per- 
sonally he thought that a comprehensive economic agreement would 
not be possible without some temporary, if not permanent, political 
settlement. Assuming the political element could not be excluded 
in a comprehensive economic Danubian agreement, he would be in 
favour of bilateral or trilateral agreements, which might eventually 
lead to a comprehensive arrangement between the countries in the 
Danubian basin. 

One factor was often overlooked by people who talked about the 
Danubian countries being politically independent of the Great Powers. 
That was that some of them were in pawn financially to the Great 
Powers. The creditor countries had rights arising from the loans 
which they had made and should not be deprived of them. Agricul- 
tural countries like Hungary under the old Monarchy had only 
managed to exist by continual borrowings from countries like Great 
Britain, and it was useless to talk about economic agreements between 
the Danubian States unless some of the greater Powers were pre- 
pared to finance such countries and had some prospect of getting their 
money back. 

He did not want to suggest that a Danubian agreement was im- 
possible, but merely to point out that there were important issues 
from the financial point of view which would have to be considered, 
and that it was not practical to regard the Danubian States as a 
collection of units that could become quite independent of the other 
Powers who had the lending facilities. 


PROFESSOR SETON-WATSON, in reply, said that he was agreeably 
surprised to hear of Miss Ward’s experience in the Tyrol, which 
reminded him of a story which had been given him by an exceptionally 
well-informed Austrian, to the effect that certain legitimist circles in 
Vienna decided to organise little plebiscite rehearsals on the issue of 
the return of the Habsburgs. In a Tyrol village where one of those 
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plebiscites took place there were about 1000 inhabitants, 800 of whom 
voted solidly for the return of the Habsburgs, but his friend under- 
stood that that particular village was particularly anti-Habsburg, 
and that it had received orders from the Nazi headquarters to vote 
for Otto, in order to encourage the legitimists to launch a general 
plebiscite in Austria, which, it was thought, could result only in 
an overwhelming vote in the opposite direction. He could not vouch 
for the truth of that story, although it had come from a well-informed 
source. The Heimwehr was known to be a mainly legitimist organisa- 
tion, but it was now being liquidated owing to internal dissensions 
and loss of influence. 

He did not know where to look for any serious adherence to a 
Habsburg restoration. The only possibility of any trace of Habsburg 
feeling that he could think of would be in the event of a definite and 
final failure to solve the Croat question.inside Yugoslavia. In that 
case it was just possible that the Croats and Slovenes might turn in 
their despair to the idea of Restoration. But it was difficult to see 
how the return of a dynasty which claimed to be their legitimate 
overlord could allay the unrest or have a soothing effect on the general 
situation. 

With regard to Dr. Rose’s question about South Tyrol, he thought 
there was no doubt that a number of Tyrolese had escaped from 
Italy, and that there was very strong feeling against the policy of the 
Italian Government in sending so many of the German Tyrolese to 
Abyssinia. Even before the Abyssinian war broke out a considerable 
amount of propaganda was being circulated in Tyrol from Nazi 
Germany via Austria. 

As regards the omission of references to France, he had built up 
his lecture around Italy and Germany, because they were the two 
keys to the position. If the subject of the lecture had been the Little 
Entente, France would have stood in the foreground. The motives 
of French policy in Central and South-eastern Europe were obvious. 
It was directed towards bringing the countries in that part of Europe 
together so that they might form a bloc under French influence, and 
France had worked as hard to bring those countries together as Italy 
had worked to separate them. It had only been under M. Laval 
that that process had been reversed, at a time which coincided with 
the change of Italian policy towards Germany. Under Laval there 
had been a marked decline in French influence in that part of the 
world, and he found that Frenchmen living there were much alarmed 


at this. 
Although it was not quite an answer to Mr. Wickham Steed’s 


query as to the effects of a possible weakening of Italian Fascism, he 
would like to suggest that the real point was that Germany on the 
one hand was waiting in the calculation that Italy was bleeding to 
death, and that, by the time she was ready to act, Italy would be 
incapable of preventing her. Simultaneously with that there was 
the internal situation in Germany, where no one knew exactly where 
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the real power lay. It was not an exaggeration to say that most of 
the people in power were actively concerned not to be taken by 
surprise, as some were on the 30th June. There seemed little doubt 
that Hitler was more and more on the horns of a dilemma similar 
to that from which he extricated himself by blood in 1934. He was 
half-way between the reactionaries (that is, the industrialists, the 
conservatives and the big material interests represented by Schacht) 
and his own National-Socialist Party, and he was trying, in a manner 
quite characteristic, to avoid a decision as long as possible. There 
were many observers who thought that when he found a decision to 
be inevitable, he would prefer to extricate himself by war. But the 
other theory was that the Reichswehr and certain other similar con- 
servative interests, who were opposed to an adventure of that kind, 
would be sufficiently prepared to prevent it being launched at the 
critical moment. That was not a question to be discussed in public, 
but it provided a note of interrogation which lay at the root of every- 
thing, and to which it was impossible to give an exact answer. 

He endorsed Mr. Wickham Steed’s view that a firm British policy, 
allowing no suggestion of “‘ Einkreisung,” was one of the best hopes 
for the situation. The way in which everyone in that part of the 
world looked towards British leadership was a very remarkable thing. 
He had met people belonging to various small nations in Central 
Europe who had said that it was vital for them to know whether 
Great Britain intended to proceed on the lines which she had adopted 
in the autumn of 1935. Was she going jusqu’au bout, or was 
she going to wobble as she had done over the Corfu incident? If 
she again acted now as she had acted then, Great Britain was lost, 
the League of Nations was lost, the little nations were lost, and 
Germany would be able to do what she liked with Austria. 

















THE SITUATION IN EGYPT’! 
By Proressor H. A. R. GIBB 


THE opening of the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia 
found Egypt solidly in favour of Abyssinia—both for general 
reasons (the natural sympathy of African peoples for the victim 
of European aggression) and for two special reasons, both of them 
matters on which Egyptian feeling is exceedingly sensitive : 
the facts that Lake Tana, the principal source of the Blue Nile, 
is in Abyssinian territory, and that by long-established tradition 
the Abuna, or Patriarch of the Abyssinian Church, is chosen from 
amongst the Coptic monks in Egypt. Although Egypt is over- 
whelmingly Moslem, this dependence of the Abyssinian Church 
on Egypt has been for many years past a source of no little 
gratification to Egyptian amour-propre. 

In consequence of this feeling, coupled with the realisation 
that Egypt lay in the war zone after the beginning of Italian 
operations, there was at first practically no opposition to the 
British measures of defence. Both Government and population, 
on the contrary, were inclined to co-operate with Great Britain, 
and the newly-found cordiality reached its culminating point in 
the review of British and Egyptian units by the Egyptian Prime 
Minister and British High Commissioner at Alexandria on October 
11th, amid the applause of a large gathering. It is particularly 
remarkable that the Egyptian Government had the official support 
of the usually intransigeant Wafd in its policy of co-operation, 
and it was but natural that the British community in Egypt, 
both official and non-official, and official circles at home, were 
highly gratified by this unusual political friendliness and atmo- 
sphere of goodwill, and failed to read aright the signs of the 
coming storm. As late as November gth last, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
at the Guildhall, expressed satisfaction at the spirit of frank 
collaboration shown by Egypt. It was therefore something of a 
shock, which took even the officials in Egypt by surprise, when 
only four days later violent anti-British and anti-Hoare demon- 
strations took place in Cairo and the provincial towns. Not 
only were these student demonstrations continued during the 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March roth, 1936, with Mr. F. W. 
Pethick-Lawrence, M.P., in the Chair. 
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days that followed, but all the political parties, and such repre- 
sentatives of educated public opinion as the Egyptian magistrates 
and advocates in the Native and Mixed Courts, and the Professors 
of the Egyptian University, joined in the protest; and the Wafd 
even despatched a lengthy memorandum to Geneva, declaring 
Egypt to be the victim of open aggression and claiming justice 
from the League. 

In reality this apparent volte-face was the outcome of a long 
process, but before going into this, let me carry on the story in 
outline. It gradually became clear that the dispute centred on 
the readiness of the British Government to agree to the restoration 
of the original constitution enacted in 1923 and to open negotiations 
for a treaty. There was some hesitation on the English side, and 
the demonstrations continued. On December roth the Wafd 
joined with the other parties to form a “ National Front” for 
the purpose of pressing these demands, and two days later it was 
announced that King Fuad had signed a decree restoring the 
constitution. But British consent to the opening of negotiations 
for a treaty was still withheld, and the demonstrations rose to a 
fresh pitch of violence in the latter half of December. At last, 
however, on January 20th, Sir Miles Lampson verbally com- 
municated to the King and to the Prime Minister the British 
reply to a letter in which the “ National Front ’’ had demanded 
negotiations on the basis of the treaty project of 1930. His 
Majesty’s Government, it was stated, welcomed the union of the 
political parties in Egypt and expressed willingness to enter into 
negotiations, but a rider was added to the effect that, if the 
negotiations should break down, ‘“‘ Great Britain would have to 
reconsider her relations with Egypt.” 

The satisfaction given by this reply was tempered by some 
suspicion and puzzled comment, both because of the absence of 
explicit reference to the treaty project of 1930 and because of 
the threat which was held to be implied in the rider. But, for 
the moment, comment was restrained by the simultaneous news 
of the death of King George, and no one who was in Egypt at the 
time will easily forget the sympathy which was expressed by all 
classes, not excluding the students, and which for a brief instant 
thrust the political dispute into the background. 

On January 22nd the Cabinet of Nasim Pasha resigned under 
pressure, to make way, as was commonly supposed, for a Coalition 
Cabinet to prepare for the elections and begin the negotiations. 
But it proved otherwise, and after eight days of political com- 
binations, rumours, and disturbances, a “ neutral ”’ ministry, in 
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which none of the political parties was represented, was formed 
under Ali Mahir Pasha, hitherto the Chief of the Royal Cabinet. 
At the same time, it was agreed that a joint delegation, repre- 
senting all the parties in the ‘‘ National Front,’’ and under 
Wafdist leadership, should be appointed to conduct the 
negotiations. 

The demonstrations now trailed off into congratulatory 
parades, and during February normal conditions were gradually 
restored throughout the country. But Mahir Pasha still had to 
negotiate for the opening of the negotiations. The British 
Government insisted that an effort should be made to reach agree- 
ment in Cairo on the military clauses of the Treaty and thereafter 
on the Sudan, before final negotiations began in London. The 
parties accepted this proposal, but still regarded the threatening 
rider to the earlier communication as an obstacle to free discussion. 
After lengthy three-cornered consultations between’ the Prime 
Minister, the High Commissioner and an-Nahhas Pasha, an 
arrangement was reached in mid-February to the effect that the 
reply of the Egyptian Government and the British acknowledg- 
ment should contain mutual assurances that, in the event of the 
failure of the negotiations, the two Governments would use their 
best endeavours to prevent the failure from troubling their 
friendly relations. 

The Egyptians thus reassured, the formal decree of the 
appointment of the negotiators, thirteen in all, including seven 
Wafdists and six non-Wafdists, was issued on February 13th, 
and the date of the General Election was provisionally fixed for 
May 2nd next. 

It seems to me that the best service which I can render here 
is to go back over these events, in the first place, and try to 
analyse in some detail the causes and stages of this, at first sight, 
surprising explosion in Egypt. But in attempting a more detailed 
interpretation, I am conscious of grave difficulties. My duties 
and interests in Egypt are scholastic, and not political, and 
though I have frequently come into contact with some of the 
leading figures, they do not, any more than the Residency, open 
their hearts to anybody who talks to them. My only excuse for 
attempting this explanation is that one who moves about freely 
in Egyptian circles and closely follows the Arabic Press naturally 
hears much frank discussion and gathers a great store of ‘‘ Cairo 
rumours,” notoriously untrustworthy, but which can to a certain 
extent be controlled by the exercise of a little criticism. I must, 
however, beg you to accept what follows as a personal interpreta- 
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tion only, and to allow for a fair percentage of error due to ignorance 
or misjudgment. 

For many years past Egyptian politics have moved within a 
triangle whose three apices are the King, the Residency and the 
Party Leaders. 

Until two years ago King Fuad was not merely the figure- 
head, but the mainspring of Egyptian politics. Possessed of 
very considerable force of character, he early showed a leaning 
towards autocratic rule, and from the first his relations with the 
Wafd were cool. Eventually, after the failure of the Wafdist 
Treaty negotiations in 1930, he inaugurated a period of Palace 
Government through more or less subservient ministries, sup- 
ported by a Parliament elected (the Wafd abstaining) on a 
revised and much less liberal constitution, promulgated in 1930. 
But four years of Palace government in hard times produced 
almost universal discontent, not least among the Wafd, which, 
together with its supporters, had suffered a systematic persecution. 
At the beginning of 1934 the King fell seriously ill, and a few 
months later, with British and Wafdist support, a new ministry 
was installed under Tawfiq Nasim Pasha, with the declared pro- 
gramme of restoring constitutional government. But although 
Nasim Pasha secured the abrogation of the constitution of 1930, 
he was unable to obtain British support for the restoration of the 
constitution of 1923. His ministry was unpopular in the country, 
owing to the suspicion that it was completely subservient to the 
Residency, and it was obnoxious to the King owing to the circum- 
stances of its establishment. The King’s reaction to British 
pressure was characteristic. When the Residency, in April 1935, 
forced the removal of al-Ibrashi Pasha, the controller of the 
Royal Estates, he let it be known that he was in favour of re- 
storing the constitution of 1923. The Wafd all but swallowed the 
bait, and during May Nasim Pasha was so harried that he decided 
to resign. The Wafd, fearing lest worse should befall, hastily 
patched up a truce, persuaded him to remain in office, and 
promised him support on the understanding that he would con- 
tinue his efforts to obtain British consent to the restoration of the 
old.constitution. This was at the beginning of June, and the 
Nasim—Wafdist alliance was still in being at the beginning of the 
political developments already sketched. 

The clue to the following developments is, however, to be 
sought mainly in the relations between the Residency and the 
political parties. The appointment of Sir Miles Lampson was 
taken to herald the return to a more active policy, after the 
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relative quiescence, not to say effacement, which had marked the 
tenure of Sir Percy Loraine between 1930 and 1934. But although 
the intervention of the Residency was directed on the whole to 
the restoration of constitutional life, and so gained the benevolent 
(if quite illogical) neutrality of the Wafd, Cairo opinion was 
greatly disturbed by the evidences of the High Commissioner’s 
increasing say in Government policy, by the appointment of new 
British officials in the ministry and by the delay in settling the 
question of the constitution. According to a statement made 
by Nasim Pasha on November r4th last, the High Commissioner 
disapproved of the proposal to restore the constitution of 1923 
and suggested that a government committee should be formed to 
draw up a new constitution acceptable to all parties. This was 
refused by the Prime Minister on the ground that the King had 
already expressed a desire to return to the constitution of 1923. 
Matters consequently remained at a standstill until the outbreak 
of the war in Abyssinia. The Residency had no desire to see 
Nasim Pasha removed from office, especially in view of his friendly 
co-operation, and since the Nasim ministry was dependent on the 
support of the Wafd, it was possibly inclined to temporise over 
the question of the constitution. It was no secret, however, that 
the Wafdist leaders hoped that their display of friendliness in the 
critical international situation;wouldinducethe British Government 
to consent to the restoration of the constitution of 1923 and to 
open fresh negotiations for a treaty. More than once during the 
early days of the war hints were thrown out that Wafdist sup- 
port of the ministry was conditional upon its success in negoti- 
ating with the Residency on these matters. 


At this point, however, the other political parties began to 
take a hand in the game, and it will help to clear up the situation 
if I digress for a little to discuss the relations between the Wafd 
and these other parties, even if this subject does not always lend 
itself to clear analysis. For, apart from the small remnant of 
the original Nationalist Party (al-Hizb al-Watani) which holds 
to its principle that complete evacuation is the indispensable 
prerequisite of any discussion with Great Britain, and has con- 
sequently refused to join in the negotiations, there is little differ- 
ence to be seen between the various party programmes. All of 
them stand for complete independence, for constitutional govern- 
ment under a monarchy, and for a treaty with Great Britain, and 
none of them has any distinctive internal programme. The 
differences between them are therefore personal. The Wafd, as 
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the first in the field and the best organised, is certainly the 
strongest numerically, and the remarkable way in which it has 
maintained itself since the death of Zaghlul Pasha and under the 
difficult circumstances of the years 1930 to 1934 is a sufficient 
tribute to the strength of its organisation and the loyalty of its 
supporters. Though it has lost many of its followers in recent 
years, it still enjoys the support of the immense majority of daily 
and weekly journals, it understands the value of propaganda, and 
is undoubtedly regarded as the constitutional party par excellence. 
But it is composed of a right wing and a left wing, whose differ- 
ences of view are sometimes reconciled with difficulty. The 
leader of the Party, Mustafa Pasha an-Nahhas, has the reputation 
of being a moderate man, and rather too easily influenced by 
others, but he is universally respected for his personal integrity. 

The so-called ‘‘ Minority Parties’’ are composed partly of 
groups which were opposed to or broke away from the Wafd 
during the constitutional régime, and partly of groups which 
supported the autocratic régime during the period of Palace 
government. All of them suffer from the fact that their opportu- 
nities of exercising ministerial office were gained at the expense 
of the constitution, and their leaders are consequently reproached 
by the Wafd with being less inspired by the ideal of constitutional 
government than by personal ambition. On the other hand, they 
enjoy the qualified support of a large body of responsible opinion 
in Caire, which is dissatisfied with the Wafd, though they are 
generally weak in the provinces. 

The Liberal Constitutional Party (now much diminished) was 
the original opposition party, and formerly counted in its ranks 
such respected and influential figures as Adli Pasha and Sarwat 
Pasha. Its present leader is Muhammad Mahmud Pasha, who 
formed a dictatorial government when King Fuad dismissed the 
Wafdist Ministry in 1928. He resigned office under Wafdist 
pressure before the election of 1929, but on the dismissal of the 
new Wafdist ministry in 1930, he sided violently with the Wafdists 
against the revived dictatorial ministry set up under Ismail 
Pasha Sidgqi. Sidgqi Pasha, a resolute and experienced politician, 
and one of the ablest men in Egypt, governed with a strong 
hand until his health broke down in 1933, when he too was 
forced to resign and with his party, called the Sha’b, or “ Popu- 
lar”’ party, went into opposition. The marvellous come- 
back which he has staged in recent months is one of the most 
remarkable features in Egyptian politics, and he and Mahmud 
Pasha are now in close alliance. 
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The Ittihadist (Unionist) Party was originally formed by 
seceders from the Wafd and other opposition elements, and 
used to be known as the King’s Party. Its leaders held office 
in the various governments formed in opposition to the Wafd, 
amongst them being the present Prime Minister Ali Mahir Pasha. 
The chief representative of the party in the “ National Front ”’ 
and the negotiating committee is Hilmi Pasha Isa, a former 
Minister of Education. 


Already, during September of last year, both Government 
and Wafd were subjected to some sniping from the opposition 
parties, led by the ex-Premier Sidqi Pasha, for their subservient 
attitude to the British Government. During the week following 
the review at Alexandria there were fresh protests. Meanwhile, 
Nasim Pasha was engaged in conversations with Sir Miles Lamp- 
son, and on October 18th, at the instance of the Wafd, he pre- 
sented a note for transmission to the British Government, declar- 
ing that “the grave world-situation demanded a return to a 
parliamentary régime in Egypt,” that “the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was responsible for the defence of its own territory,” and 
that ‘‘ the present moment was most opportune for the conclusion 
of a treaty, the solution of the question of the capitulations, and 
the entry of Egypt into the League of Nations.” 

The reference contained in this Note to the responsibility 
of the Egyptian Government for the defence of its own territory 
reflected a growing public uneasiness in Egypt, fostered by the 
Arabic Press, at the extensive military preparations which the 
British Government had begun to make on the Canal and in the 
western desert, and the turning of Alexandria into a British naval 
base. Behind this uneasiness lay the recollection of the dis- 
comforts and military interference which the Egyptians had 
suffered between 1914 and 1919, the fear that the British military 
authorities would assume control of the administration (a fear 
not altogether allayed by the Prime Minister’s assurances that 
the British were acting in concert with the Egyptian authorities), 
and the hurt to the national pride contained in the implication 
that Egyptians were incapable of defending their own country. 

Unfortunately, before the British Government’s reply to the 
Note was received, there appeared, on October 27th, a leading 
article in the Egyptian Gazette—a paper which Egyptians are 
accustomed to regard as reflecting the view of the British authori- 
ties in Egypt. The writer, after referring complacently to the 
good understanding between the British and Egyptian authorities 
No. 3.—VOL. XV. M 
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and to the identity of interests of the two countries, argued that 
the present circumstances had essentially modified current 
opinions as to the military measures required to preserve these 
interests, and had demonstrated in particular the necessity of a 
naval base in Egyptian waters and the impossibility of securing 
the safety of Egypt by troops stationed in the Canal zone. 

There was an immediate outburst of indignation. The news- 
papers accused the British Government of seizing the opportunity 
to strengthen permanently its naval and military establishments 
in Egypt and to turn it into a British colony. The Wafdist 
organs joined in the chorus, yet the official Wafd still held its 
hand. On November 1st Sidgi Pasha made a fresh attack on 
British policy, and issued a call for united action by the Egyptian 
parties with a view to obtaining a final settlement of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. An official British assurance came a day or 
two later that His Majesty’s Government had no intention of 
taking advantage of the present situation to alter the status quo 
in Egypt, and that the fleet would be withdrawn trom Alexandria 
as soon as the existing tension had passed. But it was already 
too late. On the same day (November 7th) the Liberal leader 
' Mohammad Pasha Mahmud, supported by the small bloc of 
dissident Wafdists, renewed the attack on the Nasim Ministry, 
charging it with having neglected every opportunity to pursue 
“a policy of prestige and national interest,” and backed up Sidqi 
Pasha’s demand. 

The Wafd now found itself in a very delicate position, and 
there can be no doubt that sooner or later its hand would have 
been forced by the opposition parties and the Press agitation. 
Its thunder was being stolen by its enemies, and already the left- 
wing members had given public expression to their impatience 
with the official policy. But only two days later the breaking- 
point was reached. On the morning of November gth, the High 
Commissioner presented a note to the Prime Minister expressing 
the British Government’s appreciation of the present Anglo- 
Egyptian collaboration and its intention ‘at a favourable 
moment ”’ of stabilising relations between the two countries on a 
mutually satisfactory basis. On the same evening Sir Samuel 
Hoare, speaking at the Guildhall, after expressing his satisfaction 
at the spirit of frank collaboration shown by Egypt, denied that 
the British Government was opposed to the return to a con- 
stitutional régime suited to Egyptian needs. ‘‘ When, however,” 
he added, ‘‘ we have been consulted, we have advised against 
the enactment of the constitutions of 1923 and 1930, since 
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the one was proved unworkable and the other universally 
unpopular.” 

All circles in Egypt were taken aback by this speech, and 
comment grew increasingly angry and bitter. November 13th is 
observed in Egypt as the “ Day of the National Struggle” in 
commemoration of Zaghlul Pasha’s formal demand on November 
13th, 1918, for the recognition of Egyptian independence. On the 
evening of November 12th the Wafdist Parliamentary Group 
met, and with characteristic demagogy attempted to outdo the 
other parties in the violence of their protests and so to regain the 
ground they had lost. In a series of resolutions they asserted 
that Great Britain was interfering in the rights of Egypt, invited 
the nation to refuse collaboration with Great Britain, called on 
the ministry to resign in face of the British attitude, and, in default, 
withdrew the support of the Wafd from this or any other ministry 
which should co-operate with the British, so long as they main- 
tained their present attitude towards the constitution and 
independence of Egypt. On the 13th, the resolutions were 
presented to Nasim Pasha and published by the Wafdist leader, 
Mustafa Pasha an-Nahhas, in a vigorous speech to a mass meeting. 
The students in Cairo joined in rowdy anti-British and anti- 
Hoare demonstrations before the Palace, and similar demonstra- 
tions were made in the provincial towns, and repeated on the 
following days. In collision with the police, seven students were 
killed and several hundreds wounded, with the inevitable result 
of fresh protests by both the Wafd and the opposition parties 
against the ‘‘repression’”’ of the patriotic demonstrators. It 
may be mentioned here that neither in these nor in any subsequent 
demonstrations were British troops used to repress the riots; 
that matter was left entirely to the police forces of the Egyptian 
Government. 

The extension of the demonstrations of protest to the pro- | 
fessional classes, and the Wafdist protest to the League of Nations, 
showed the extent to which public feeling was aroused; and/ 
the gulf which had opened between the Government and public 
opinion was piquantly illustrated on November zist, when a! 
general hartal in Cairo and the other cities coincided with an 
excursion of the Cabinet to watch naval exercises off Alexandria. 

Yet the Nasim Ministry was still able to hold on. The tardy — 
conversion of the Wafd to a policy of opposition had by no means ! 
appeased its feud with Sidqi and Mahmud Pashas, and party 
feeling in Cairo still ran high. Sidqi and Mahmud, for their part, ‘ 
while calling for united action, continued to attack the Wafd, 
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and charged an-Nahhas Pasha with trying to use popular feeling 
to gain his own ends. Mahmud’s policy was to press for a British 
promise to accept the projected treaty of 1930, and this once 
obtained, to return to co-operation with Great Britain and await 
the restoration of the Constitution in due course. The Wafd, 
however, refused to unite with the other parties except on its 
own terms—firstly the restoration of the constitution of 1923, 
and then immediate negotiations for a treaty; and on December 
2nd a party of Wafdist students actually stormed Mahmud 
Pasha’s house. 

On December 5th Sir Samuel Hoare made a fresh declaration 
in the House of Commons. His Majesty’s Government had never 
imposed a veto on the return of Egypt to constitutional life, nor 
had they tried to prescribe the form of the Egyptian constitution. 
They looked forward to establishing relations with Egypt on a 
permanent footing satisfactory to both countries, but it was 
impossible in the midst of the preoccupations caused by the war 
in Abyssinia simultaneously to engage in negotiations. This 
speech was taken to be in effect a refusal to consent to the demand 
for the treaty, and called out a repetition of student demonstra- 
' tions and denunciations of Hoare, with further casualties; but 

this time the demonstrators had an internal object as well—the 
forcing of the Wafd to give way on the point of unconditional 
acceptance of their terms, and to join up with Sidqi Pasha and 
, Mahmud Pasha. They were successful, and on December roth 
‘the Wafd joined with Sidgqi, Mahmud, and the leaders of the 
Ittihadists to form the ‘‘ National Front,” on a programme of 
demand for the treaty of 1930 and restoration of the constitution 
of 1923. The first act of the ‘‘ National Front ”’ was to draw up 
a joint petition to the King on the latter point and a joint letter 
to the High Commissioner on the former. 

Nasim Pasha now found himself in an impossible position. 
Deserted by the Wafd, and with nothing to show for his faithful 
co-operation with the British, he drew up his letter of resignation, 
and on the morning of December 12th prepared to present it to 
the King. But just before his audience, an official notification 
reached him from the Residency that the British Government 
was not opposed to restoration of the constitution of 1923. 
Whether this change of front was inspired by the Foreign Office 
or not there is no means of knowing; in Cairo it was ascribed to 
the initiative of certain of the senior British officials, in an effort 
to save Nasim Pasha. Instead of presenting the resignation of 
the ministry, therefore, Nasim Pasha confronted the King with a 
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demand for the constitution of 1923, which was followed an hour 
later by the presentation of the similar petition from the ‘“‘ National 
Front.” On the same afternoon the King signed the decree, 
which was received with wild enthusiasm. Simultaneously the 
“National Front ’”’ presented a long letter to the High Com- 
missioner enumerating the obstacles which the lack of a treaty 
had placed in the way of Egypt’s progress: (1) the capitulations ; 
(2) the existence of a European direction alongside the Public 
Security department; (3) the refusal to allow Egypt to maintain 
adequate military forces for the defence of the country; (4) the 
exclusion of Egypt from participation in the international concert 
and from the League of Nations. The letter then closed with a 
demand for the negotiation of a treaty on the lines of the Nahhas— 
Henderson project of 1930. 

Now that the original demands of the parties were in a fair 
way to being granted, that it was admitted that the’anti-British 
agitation was due mainly to misinterpretation of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speeches, and that a “‘ National Front ” of practically all parties 
had been formed behind the Nasim ministry, it might have been 
expected that order would be restored in Egypt. But for a 
month the students had been encouraged and adulated by all 
the parties and in the Arabic Press, and they were completely 
out of hand. The restoration of the constitution and the resigna- 
tion of Sir Samuel Hoare, so far from mollifying them, only 
strengthened their conviction that it was their action that had 
forced the hand of the British Government, and that they had 
only to shout, and the miracle of Jericho would be repeated. In 
the middle of December, in spite of advice from leaders of the 
Wafd as well as from the Prime Minister, fresh anti-British 
demonstrations broke out, accompanied by rioting and looting, 
especially in Alexandria and Port Said. The climax was reached 
at the formal opening of the International Surgical Congress on 
December 31st. The delegates were hustled and subjected to 
indignities, the Prime Minister and other ministers were forcibly 
handled, even an-Nahhas Pasha was shouted down, and the 
King’s representative was insulted. The Ministry at last, with 
the full approval of public opinion and support of the Wafd, took 
steps to put an end to the riots, and for a time relative quiet was 
restored. Early in January a new threat to public order emerged 
in the organisation of clubs of “‘ Young Wafdists ’’ in squadrons 
of ‘‘ Blue Shirts,’’ but on their first public demonstration the 
organisation was banned by the Ministry, and so far they have 
made no further appearance in public. 
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Shortly after the middle of January, however, a fresh period 
of political excitement set in, with the now usual accompaniment 
of student demonstrations and riots. When Sir Miles Lampson 
communicated the British reply to the letter of the National 
Front, expressing the willingness of His Majesty’s Government to 
open negotiations, the King somewhat unexpectedly seized the 
opportunity to force the resignation of Nasim Pasha. On the 
same day, January 22nd, the leaders of the National Front were 
summoned to the Palace. The King, making a supreme effort, 
addressed them in a moving speech, and appealed to their 
patriotism to form a coalition government for the purpose of 
carrying through the negotiations with Great Britain. It was 
universally anticipated in Cairo on that day that a coalition 
government would in fact be constituted, but both King and 
people were speedily disillusioned. Six weeks of co-operation 
had by no means sufficed to wipe out old grudges, and the fall of 
Nasim Pasha threatened to bring about an immediate rupture of 
the National Front. The Wafd had steadily maintained that 
constitutional government meant government by the majority 
party exclusively, and had refused to entertain the idea of negotia- 
tion by the whole National Front. Disputes had arisen also over 
the allocation of candidates for the new Parliament; the Wafd 


. Claimed 75 per cent. for themselves, leaving only 58 seats to be 


distributed between the other parties, much to the dissatisfaction 
of the latter. 

In these circumstances, therefore, the King’s expression of 
his desire for a coalition ministry aroused the distrust and sus- 
picion of the Wafd. They stated openly that they could see no 
reason for this sudden ministerial crisis—that Nasim Pasha 
might well have remained in office until after the elections, which 
had been fixed for mid-March; and their leaders blankly refused 
to enter a coalition ministry. Such a policy, they declared, was 
contrary to the principles of the Wafd and contrary to the rule 
that the government should be formed by the majority party; 
it was discredited by experience, and was simply an old “ colonial ”’ 
device intended to weaken the sovereignty of the people. They 
therefore demanded a Wafdist ministry, but conceded the 
principle of a coalition delegation with a Wafdist majority to 
carry through the negotiations. This demand was refused, in 
turn, owing to the objections of the “ minority ”’ parties, and 


possibly also of the King himself. The next proposal to form a 
cabinet of the ‘“‘ minority ” parties with a joint delegation was 
naturally rejected by the Wafd. Various suggestions were put 
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forward, and met with no success. The only hope was to com- 
promise on a “neutral” ministry to carry on the business of 
government, and to prepare for the elections while a joint delega- 
tion carried on the negotiations. This was finally agreed to by 
the Wafd, on condition that no members of the minority parties 
should be included in the ministry, and on the understanding 
that a Wafdist ministry should be formed after the elections. 
The difficulty remained of finding someone who would consent to 
form a cabinet on these conditions, and finally Ali Mahir Pasha,! 
who as Chief of the Royal Cabinet had played the leading part in 
these interminable negotiations, was prevailed upon to accept the 
post. The new ministry was formed on January 30th, and 
simultaneously a joint delegation of eleven persons was nominated, 
five being the leaders of the minority parties, and six from the 
Wafd, presided over by the head of the Wafd, an-Nahhas Pasha. 

One very remarkable feature of this period of suspense was 
the way in which public opinion in Cairo grew impatient with 
the negative attitude of the Wafd. Even journals usually pro- 
Wafdist either openly or discreetly expressed dissatisfaction. 
Some attempts were made to throw the blame for the delay on 
the British (since it was observed that Ali Mahir Pasha was in 
constant communication with the High Commissioner), but apart 
from the disclaimers in the English Press, it was too obvious where 
the difficulty lay for these attempts to carry conviction. The 
Wafdist journals in turn bitterly accused the “ minority ’’ poli- 
ticians of trying to impose their will on the majority and climb 
back into office on the shoulders of the Wafd. In moderate and 
well-informed circles it was commonly believed, however, that 
the National Front was held together at this time only by the 
efforts of Sidqi Pasha, who had the utmost difficulty in preventing 
a split between the Wafd and the Liberal leader, Mahmud Pasha. 

Meanwhile the students and (even more prominently) the 
secondary school boys were breaking out again, and the strikes 
gradually spread more and more widely. In many, if not most, 
schools and colleges, students’ committees were formed, which 
from day to day decided whether or not to call a strike and 
organised demonstrations. Though the Wafd publicly counselled 
the students to maintain order and quiet, Wafdist demonstrations 

1 Ali Mahir Pasha was formerly an active Wafdist and was imprisoned in 
1919 for signing an appeal to boycott British goods; subsequently he joined the 
Ittihadist party and served as Minister of Education in the Cabinet of Ziwar 
Pasha (1925-26) and was bitterly attacked in the Wafdist Parliament of 1926. 
He was Finance Minister in the Cabinet of Mahmud Pasha (1928-29) and again 


Minister of Education and afterwards Minister of Justice in the Cabinet of Sidqi 
Pasha (1930-33). 
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assembled before ’Abdin Palace at critical moments, shouting 
such cries as “The Wafdist demands are the demands of the 
people,” ‘‘ Down with the National Ministry,” “‘ No minister but 
an-Nahhas,”’ and even brought all but physical pressure to bear 
on Sidqi Pasha and Mahmud Pasha. At the same time counter- 
demonstrations were organised in many schools and in the Uni- 
versity against the Wafd, and groups marched to the Palace to 
thank the King for his patriotic action. The provincial demonstra- 
tions were the most serious on this occasion; in Cairo strong 
mobile police forces guarded all bridges and main points, and 
prevented the demonstrations from degenerating into riots. These 
evidences of the complete demoralisation of the student body very 
gravely alarmed all responsible persons, more especially as it was 
openly admitted that both in boys’ and girls’ schools there were 
teachers who encouraged them to strike. The attitude of the 
public was one of amazement and growing hostility to the students. 
Nobody could explain what they were striking for, since the claim 
that they were still defending Egypt against British imperialism 
now seemed a little far-fetched. 

This lawless and, one may almost say, revolutionary activity 
of the student population is a new complication in the Egyptian 
situation. The intervention of students in political demonstra- 
tions is, of course, no new thing in Egypt, but a regular feature 
of political crises from 1919 onwards. But hitherto these demon- 
strations have been organised under the egis of the Wafd, which 
from the first realised the advantage of exploiting the genuine 
patriotism of the students. Alongside this relatively organised 
Wafdist activity, however, there has appeared latterly a new 
tendency amongst the students, which the Wafdists attribute 
(with what justice I cannot say) to the machinations of rival 
politicians. For the student demonstrations have been by no 
means limited to those of Wafdist students, but have in several 
instances been used to bring pressure to bear on the Wafd. 
Although full allowance may be made for the excitement of 
patriotic feeling amongst the students, it is open to question 
whether this weakening of Wafdist control is altogether a good 
sign, even from the point of view of those who are politically 
opposed to the Wafd. One’s doubts are strengthened by the 
second feature which marked the student demonstrations—not 
only the senseless destruction of lamps, tramway cars and school 
furniture, but even the damaging of school buildings. The 
weakening of Wafdist control thus means a weakening of all 
control, both outer and inner, tending, indeed, to a revolt against 
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any kind of control, and cannot but raise serious questionings as 
to the effects of this spreading indiscipline upon the future life 
of the country. 

These considerations lay all the more responsibility upon 
another important factor—the Arabic Press. It is difficult for 
those who are not familiar with the Egyptian newspapers to form 
any clear idea of them. In the matter of the provision of news, 
not only home but foreign as well, there are three or four journals 
which reach a remarkably high standard. They aim also at 
serving literary and general culture as well as the public interest 
in ephemeral events, and are well edited, well printed, and clean. 
So much for the credit side. On the debit side is the fatal influence 
of personal politics—the bitter tone of political invective, the 
unscrupulous innuendo and twisting of arguments, the personalities 
against opponents. The pettiness of Egyptian politics gives 
little scope to the journalist; he has to serve up tle same dish 
day after day with different spices, until at last the sauce and 
seasoning are more important in his and in the public estimation 
than the matter itself. 

I have many friends amongst Egyptian journalists who are 
honourable, public-spirited and well-informed men, but the 
Arabic Press as a whole, so far as political comment is concerned, 
is violent, hysterical and petty-minded, and has much to answer 
for in the deliberate excitation of public feeling. To my mind, 
and this is confirmed by the admonition which an-Nahhas Pasha has 
just addressed to the newspapers, of all the factors which will play 
a part in determining the progress of the present negotiations, 
the Arabic Press is the most dangerous and the least responsible. 
One can foresee the chorus of invective which will arise at the 
barest rumour that the Egyptian negotiators, or some of them, are 
contemplating the smallest concession. 

I had intended to close this paper with a short section on the 
subject of the present negotiations and their prospects. But 
the despatch published in The Times last Friday (March 2oth) 
from its Cairo correspondent has forestalled me, for his reading 
of the situation follows precisely the same lines which I had, 
independently, drafted out for this paper. I can but reaffirm 
from my own knowledge his statement that any insistence upon 
the British military occupation of Cairo will be met with absolutely 
united opposition ; it is the one point upon which all the Egyptian 
delegation are agreed, and if it is intended to refuse to evacuate 
Cairo, then the negotiations had better not have been started at 
all. As regards the Sudan, The Times correspondent rightly 
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stresses the importance of satisfying Egyptian amour-propre. 
But there is a further point on which some responsible Egyptian 
opinion is exercised. Although they recognise that the Sudan 
is not Egypt, and admit the virtues of the British administration, 
yet they are exceedingly anxious that at least the habit of Egyptian 
and Sudanese co-operation should be encouraged, so that when, 
some day, Sudanese nationalism may become an active force, it 
will not take, as before, an anti-Egyptian direction and lead to 
political estrangement and hostility between the two beneficiaries 
of the Nile. 

I should like to touch instead upon a few of the more general 
aspects of the political and social situation in Egypt. It seems 
to me to be one of the principal dangers in dealing, especially 
with Eastern countries, to concentrate upon what we call the 
“obvious ” or “ hard ”’ facts of the situation. Yet nobody who 
knows how rapidly the intellectual outlook and even the character 
of the Eastern peoples are being revolutionised, can fail to realise 
that the outward facts are by no means so obvious or hard as they 
seem. The trends of thought, the social tendencies, these are the 
genuine realities, and it is these which we most need to know. 
But they are so often the hardest things to get to know, they are 
so elusive that one can seldom be quite sure of them, and I must 
repeat once more that whatever I may say must be taken as no 
more than a personal impression. 

If one were to try to single out and express in one word the 
dominant feeling amongst Egyptians to-day (and by Egyptians 
here I mean the educated, active and intelligent elements in 
Egyptian society), I should say “ disillusionment.” Ten years 
ago, when I paid my first visit to Egypt since pre-War days, I 
could not help being struck by the energy, the confidence and the 
initiative which were being shown in all fields of social and 
intellectual life. Whatever criticisms may be brought against 
the constitutional régime in Egypt, it had the effect of making the 
nation feel that its future was in its own hands. They were 
confident that they had only to press on and their difficulties 
would rapidly be cleared away. And they were pressing on— 
politically by repeated efforts to negotiate a treaty with Great 
Britain, economically by the establishment of an Egyptian bank 
and the formation of subsidiary companies for the exploitation 
of their natural resources and the introduction of Western in- 
dustrial technique, intellectually by putting into operation an 
ambitious programme for primary, secondary, technical and higher 
education, by projects for legal and social reform, by the creation 
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of a new literature, by the formation of clubs and societies for 
the furtherance of various causes, political, social, educational 
and religious. 

Within the last few years the life has seemed to go out of most 
of these things. A political reaction set in, there was an economic 
setback, the educational programme went wrong and became the 
subject of bitter criticism, social and legal reform fell into the 
background, the literary movement and the societies languished. 
Perhaps the germs of all these failures were to be found in the 
projects themselves, they may have been insufficiently thought 
out, too hastily pressed, lacking a sound basis. Egyptians them- 
selves would perhaps admit as much, but there were other causes 
which contributed and which bulk more largely in their own 
view. 

The first of these was the economic depression which caught 
Egypt, like the rest of the world, in the years’ after 1929. 
Economically, Egypt thinks in terms of cotton, and cotton 
slumped to a point almost lower than man could remember. 
More serious and more far-reaching in its effects was the political 
crisis of 1930, when King Fuad provoked the resignation of the 
Wafdist Cabinet of an-Nahhas Pasha, and appointed a dictatorial 
government led by Isma‘il Pasha Sidqi. This was not the first 
time that the King had so intervened—it was, in fact, the third 
time. But the consequences on this occasion were much graver. 
It was not so much the persecution of the Wafd, as the turning 
of the constitution into a farce, the manipulated election that 
followed, the thinly-veiled Palace government, and the venality 
displayed by many of those in high office, that bit into the soul 
of the nation. The self-seeking of many of the politicians had 
already created a feeling of disgust in some quarters, and there 
were those who welcomed the change to more autocratic rule, 
especially since King Fuad has in many respects proved himself to 
be an enlightened and progressive ruler. But the violence of the 
reaction was in proportion to the earlier confidence; energy and 
initiative gave place to apathy, and the political atmosphere was 
poisoned by mutual suspicion and criticism. The events of last 
year perhaps mark the beginning of a fresh swing of the pendulum, 
but it is too early yet to predict the outcome. The old confidence 
will not easily be restored, and if constitutional life is restored, 
it will find a sadder and possibly a wiser people. 

Meanwhile, the economic crisis had forced other problems to 
the front, and some of them have now come to take almost as 
prominent a place in the thought of the Egyptians as the purely 
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political problem. In the first flush of enthusiasm during the 
*twenties, technical and commercial schools were set up, and they 
attracted increasing numbers of students. The Higher School of 
Commerce (now the Faculty of Commerce in the Egyptian Univer- 
sity), founded about 1924, alone has about two thousand pupils. 
Until 1930 or so, almost all the graduates were absorbed into 
government service or into the Banque Misr and its subsidiary 
companies, but of recent years these avenues of employment have 
been closed to all but a few. The others are forced to look for 
commercial situations or to set up in commercial enterprise for 
themselves, and they find the way blocked by the privileged 
situation enjoyed by foreigners under the capitulations. Much 
the same situation confronts also the great majority of graduates 
from the other colleges and from the secondary schools. The 
number of unplaced students increases year by year with alarming 
rapidity. Their precarious position explains very largely their 
excitability and their readiness to indulge in political demon- 
strations; besides, such service to a political party may lead 
to government office. But it has also brought home to them 
personally, and to their parents and relatives, the difficulties 
which the capitulations have placed in their way. The foreigner, 
no doubt, had more flair for commerce, more experience, better 
banking facilities, which enabled him to capture the greater part 
of Egyptian commerce and industry, but his relatively light 
taxation and his judicial privileges make it exceedingly difficult 
for the Egyptian to enter into competition with him, even assum- 
ing that he has the same business capacity and the same capital 
resources. The economic grievance against the capitulations is 
reinforced by the hurt to Egyptian amour-propre by the multitude 
of foreign jurisdictions in their midst. It is quite understandable 
that Egyptians turn envious eyes to Turkey, which has abolished 
all capitulatory privileges and courts and forced foreign com- 
mercial houses to employ Turkish nationals, and that they openly 
blame the British Government for supporting the servitude thus 
imposed on Egypt. I shall have another word to say on this point 
shortly, but, at all events, it is all to the good that Egypt should be 
beginning to think in economic terms and to aim at setting her 
economic house in order. 

While still-on the subject of economics and industry, there 
is a second factor which also deserves to be mentioned. Of recent 
years a workers’ movement has grown up, the leader in which 
is the former prince Abbas Halim. The emergence of this infant 
Labour Party was viewed with a good deal of suspicion on all 
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- sides, and King Fuad even deprived the prince of his title. The 
Wafdist Party, however, then in political exile, realised the 
possibilities which it offered, and attempted, but without success, 
to capture it. A workers’ branch of the Wafd was then formed 
in opposition, but it too has made little progress so far. Abbas 
Halim’s party, on the other hand, appears to have gone steadily 
ahead; it maintains a newspaper, and has recently announced 
that it will put up candidates in the forthcoming general election. 
Except in the larger towns, however, it is not likely to possess 
much strength ; but it is a new and disturbing element in Egyptian 
politics, which may yet play an important ‘part. It is note- 
worthy also that the working-class elements took no part in the 
recent demonstrations, which, unlike those in Syria, were entirely 
confined to students. 

Lastly, there is the question of the attitude and feeling of 
Egyptians towards Great Britain and the British. It is my 
firm conviction that, taken by and large, there is very little real 
anti-British feeling amongst educated and responsible Egyptians. 
This may sound a paradox, if not an absurdity, after the events 
of last December and January, but it is a solidly-based fact. In 
the first place, it is realised much more fully now than ever before 
that the material interests of Egypt and the British Empire 
coincide to a remarkable degree, not only militarily, but also 
economically. That in the conditions of the world to-day Egypt 
requires the protection of a greater Power, is quite frankly 
admitted. All that Egyptians ask is that they may be treated 
and trusted as allies, not suspected as potential makers of trouble. 

The argument from the military side is, however, by no means 
the only, and perhaps not even the strongest, factor in producing 
a more friendly feeling. I wonder how many visitors to Egypt 
have been struck by the steadily extending use of English as a 
second language. It has, in fact, become the second language 
of education, which means that in most of the middle and upper- 
class households, English books are read and English ideas 
disseminated, and a bond of intellectual attraction forged, which 
reacts on the political situation. It may even be said that the 
relative absence of political and cultural propaganda by the 
British is beginning to reap a perhaps unmerited reward, for one 
of the most striking developments in all Near-Eastern countries 
in the last year or two has been the utter failure of all these 
methods of open and concealed propaganda, the contempt which 
they arouse, and their recoil upon their promoters. 

And yet, all this is offset by one thing—a deep, almost ‘in- 
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stinctive, suspicion of British political designs in Egypt. Two 
generations have been brought up on the doctrine that Great 
Britain, having solemnly promised—I forget how many scores of 
times—to evacuate Egypt, intends to go on occupying it until 
Egyptians force an evacuation, on the doctrine that Great Britain 
is never so dangerous as when she appears to yield, and that she 
always manages to get on the swings what she loses on the round- 
abouts. There is the problem of the capitulations, for instance ; 
Egyptians know that, if Great Britain would stand by them, they 
could abolish the capitulations by unilateral action, but there are 
some who say “‘ Rather the international servitude of the capitula- 
tions, than their abolition with conditions that would favour 
British control of the judicial administration.” In our blunt 
and downright way, we are constantly wounding the amour- 
propre of Egyptians, and this amour-propre, this umbrageous and 
almost hysterical pride, reacts accordingly. A noisy and narrow- 
visioned Press rubs it in, and at once there is an “ Egyptian 
situation.” Surely the events of last October and November 
must have demonstrated how easily, in the present state of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations, these suspicions can be played upon; how 
precarious, therefore, is the foundation which those relations 
offer for any stable policy. We cannot expect in any future 
crisis to have Egyptian opinion so unanimously on our side to begin 
with—what, then, of the second stage? 

This, then, is the urgent plea for the definite settlement of 
our relations this time. Responsible men in Cairo, both British 
and Egyptian, feel that the present situation has lasted long 
enough, and hope earnestly that the negotiations may be success- 
ful. Mr. Duff Cooper, in the paper he read before this Institute 
in 1925, remarked that the status quo, though unsatisfactory for 
Great Britain, was far more unsatisfactory for Egypt. That 
may have been so in 1925—is it so surely the case now? Is not 
the status guo not merely deeply unsatisfactory for Great Britain, 
but even rather threatening? The conditions in Egypt, par- 
ticular and general, are more favourable now than they have 
ever been, and a guarded pessimism is not perhaps the worst 
attitude of mind in which to begin negotiating. The future 
outlook in Egypt is none too encouraging, with a sick King and 
an ill-trained and ill-disciplined rising generation. But what 
happens within Egypt will by that time, I hope, be none of our 
business, so long as we have definite rights, freely granted by 
Egypt, for the maintenance of British imperial interests. 

A treaty will not, of course, immediately remove all the 
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suspicions that I have referred to, and there will surely be causes of 
disagreement and dispute even afterwards. But the treaty is 
the indispensable foundation for the building up of that edifice 
of mutual interest and co-operation, of which the stones even now 
lie ready to our hand. 


Summary of Discussion. 

A MEMBER said that he was in Egypt for some time in January 
when he had an opportunity of meeting a certain number of educated 
Egyptians. One of the most important features in Britain’s dealings 
with Egypt was lack of sympathy, and one of the most important 
feelings of the educated Egyptian was a feeling of inferiority. That 
had been particularly shown by their attitude towards the two speeches 
of Sir Samuel Hoare to which Professor Gibb had referred, and to the 
treatment by the Residency of their Government. They felt that 
Great Britain just did not bother about Egypt, that she was too busy 
with other things to take the trouble to attend to her for the moment. 
That sort of attitude caused intense resentment among educated 
Egyptian feeling, as did also the realisation that in their capital city 
were the headquarters of foreign garrisons, not only of the army, but 
also of the air force. 

What Professor Gibb had said about the attitude of the troops 
under great provocation at the time of the riots was quite true, but 
there had been one incident which had caused a good deal of bad 
feeling. After the riots had quietened down there suddenly appeared 
a report in the Press that a sweeper had been murdered in a main 
street by a British officer. What had actually happened was that 
two officers left their car in the street to go into a restaurant, and 
when they came out saw someone fiddling with the car. One of the 
officers chased the man up a side street, and was at once surrounded 
by a crowd. He waved his revolver in the air and managed to get 
back to the car when, as he himself said at the inquiry, his revolver 
somehow went off and the sweeper was shot in the leg. That incident 
stirred feeling very greatly in Cairo, and all the more so as nothing 
appeared in the papers to say what the result of the incident had been. 

Great Britain was probably in a better position at the moment to 
negotiate with the Egyptians and procure a settlement than ever 
before. The development of the Mediterranean situation had created 
a new factor. Educated Egyptians had realised very strongly that 
the Italians were potential aggressors, and they were ready to rally 
to Great Britain’s assistance. In addition, Great Britain now had 
the National Front with which to deal. She would not be negotiating 
with a Government faced with an opposition ready to cry out against 
everything they had done. It was to be hoped that Great Britain 
would be ready to negotiate in a liberal manner, 


Mr. Litas said that even if Great Britain had wished to do so, she 
could not have kept education away from the Egyptians. There 
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were, of course, the Government schools and one or two English 
schools, but there were also Franciscan schools, Jesuit schools, Italian 
schools, German schools and American schools. What Great Britain 
should have done, and had not done, was to give the Egyptians a 
decent English education. It was quite true that the students had 
been out of hand for years, but that was partly due to the fact that 
Great Britain had kept Egypt in a state of subjection. 

He thought that there was no doubt that Egypt now, more than 
ever before, wanted to be friends with Great Britain. What prevented 
good relations was largely the fact that Great Britain had an army of 
occupation in the centre of Egypt. Why should not that army be 
kept at some place on the outskirts of Egypt whence it could easily 
move to the centre if the necessity arose? What objection was there 
to allowing the Egyptians to have their own army on the lines of the 1930 
agreement which had almost been concluded, and which provided that 
the Egyptian Army should be trained along British lines, and that 
any foreign assistance to the Egyptians should be British? What 
objection was there to Great Britain helping Egypt to get rid of the 
capitulations and to allowing, as the Egyptians themselves desired, 
the Mixed Courts to take over the cases at present tried by the Con- 
sular Courts? It had been suggested that if the capitulations were 
to go and the Mixed Courts were to take charge, there would have 
to be a British President. But that seemed to indicate an attempt 
to continue to fasten a sense of British rule on the Egyptians, besides 
being something that the other nations who were interested in Egypt 
would have great difficulty in accepting, especially as the Mixed 
Courts at present had many judges of other nationalities. It might 
be advisable to try to adjust things in such a way that the Egyptians 
would feel that Great Britain was really co-operating with them. If 
that were done, Egypt’s material interests, such as cotton, and her 
position at the eastern end of the Mediterranean were such that she 
was bound to try to keep on the best of terms with Great Britain. 


A MEMBER said that though the capitulations might be unjust and 
wrong, he did not consider that they conferred on the ordinary foreign 
individual any advantage over the Egyptians. With regard to the 
Mixed Courts, there was the question as to who was to try criminal 
cases, and personally he would not like to be on trial for his life before 


an Egyptian judge and jury. 


PROFESSOR GIBB, in reply, said that the first speaker had empha- 
sised a point which he believed to be fundamental, and that was the 
lack of a sense of sympathy on the part of the English generally, 
though not on the part of individual Englishmen. There was, in fact, 
an extraordinary difference sometimes between the attitude of different 
officials in Cairo. But one case of abruptness or cynicism or harsh- 
ness was apt to neutralise the good effect of twenty examples of an 
opposite attitude. 
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In answer to the question about the Mixed Courts, he could only 
give Egyptian opinion. There were the “ out-and-outers ” who wanted 
the complete abolition of foreign control, but, on the whole, average 
opinion seemed to be prepared to tolerate the Mixed Courts for a 
period of years provided British control was not to be retained in- 
definitely. The argument that one would not like to be on trial for 
one’s life before an Egyptian judge and jury might be applied to many 
other instances. 

The military question was a very difficult one for a civilian to deal 
with. The Egyptian argument was quite straightforward. It was 
felt that the garrisoning of Cairo was inspired, not by the safeguarding 
of Great Britain’s imperial communications, but by the desire to fore- 
stall possible hostile action by the Egyptians. 

It was the British military authorities who had insisted on keeping 
the Egyptian Army down to 11,000, and it was not so much evacuation 
by Great Britain as decontrol of their Army by the British that the 
Egyptians were looking forward to when they considered inca increasing 
of their Army. 

Control over the Egyptian Army was inconsistent, in the Egyptian 
view, with any continuing policy of alliance. Egypt was by policy 
and interest friendly towards Great Britain, so it was argued, and a 
larger and better equipped Egyptian Army would therefore be an 
advantage to her, in the sense that it would render it unnecessary for 
her to maintain large forces in Egypt. So long as there was an Anglo- 
Egyptian alliance, the presence of British forces would not be necessary 
to counter any threat of external aggression, which would be no more 
likely in Egypt than in any British territory. But in time of war 
British troops would enjoy the same facilities which they now had, 
without the risk of rousing public hostility, as it could now so easily 
be roused by isolated incidents. There were not a few experienced 
British officials in Egypt who were persuaded that the military occu- 
pation had outlived its usefulness, and that a full alliance would be 
infinitely preferable. They would like to see a return to something 
like the pre-1882 situation, when Great Britain, without having its 
military forces immobilised in the East, was able to exert a controlling 
influence by moral and diplomatic pressure. 








A BACKGROUND TO RECENT EVENTS 
IN JAPAN! 


By Mr. WILLIAM TEELING 


I HAVE been wandering about in the Far East since 1934, and 
have covered so much territory that I cannot possibly speak with 
deep knowledge about any country. I donot propose to attempt 
to lay down the law as to what is happening, has happened, or 
is likely to happen in the Far East, but to give a few impressions 
of what different people have said to me, not only in Japan, 
but in other countries on the way to Japan. I want to tell you 
what they think is going to happen, what some are quite deter- 
mined is going to happen in the future, and what they would like 
some of us to forget has happened in the past. I do not want 
anybody to think that I am either pro-Japanese or anti-Japanese, 
or pro-Chinese or anti-Chinese. I have tried to look at everything 
from a pro-British point of view alone. 

From the day I left Suez and started for Australia the name of 
Japan cropped up immediately in every serious conversation. 
People were either frightened of Japan, or admired Japan; and 
everything that happened in Europe was looked at from the 
angle of how it would affect the Japanese situation. 

In countries as far apart as Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
New Zealand, Ceylon, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, the 
naval and military menace of Japan was considered imminent. 
Each of these countries seemed convinced that it would be the 
first to be attacked. Queensland and Tasmania hotly competed 
for the position of being the obvious Japanese landing-ground 
in Australia. After a time one began to wonder if it were not 
all terribly exaggerated, and the risk a great deal less than was 
expected. Yet the evidence of economic penetration and the 
numerous instances of the ant-like activity of the Japanese 
residents in these places, made one begin to feel that most things 
were possible. 

In Ceylon, Great Britain’s answer to the import of cheap 
Japanese goods was a protective tariff for Lancashire goods. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March rgth, 1936, with Mr. Charles V. 
Sale in the Chair. ; 
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In Java the Dutch welcomed the cheap goods as a means of 
saving the country from the possibility of unrest resulting from 
the increased impoverishment of the natives due to the slump. 
In Malaya, Japanese gave way to Chinese and moved across to 
Sumatra, some said to bide their time. Others in Malaya and 
Singapore looked anxiously north to Siam, where the Japanese 
were replacing the Danes in the government services. French 
Indo-China seemed unaware of any Japanese menace, but the 
Dutch and Australian Governors in New Guinea and Papua felt 
that each fresh mineral discovery in their territories brought a 
Japanese invasion nearer. Fiji, troubled and occupied over her 
Fijian—Indian problem, the condominium with France in the New 
Hebrides, and her interests in the South Sea Islands, mistrusted 
the Japanese companies which were about to develop the Caroline 
and Marshall Islands. Australia and New Zealand were divided 
between a desire for gain from trade with Japan and the possible 
repercussions on White Dominion policy. All countries felt that if 
the war menace is more immediate, yet there is always, what- 
ever happens, a trade menace that is only beginning, in which 
Japan is only the first ripple, to be followed one day by a 
more formidable Chinese wave, which, if controlled by Japanese 
efficiency, should be irresistible. 

From Hong Kong I went across to the Philippines, where I 
found the Americans (by whom I mean military people of some 
standing) saying quite openly that they thought the only alter- 
native was for the Americans to get out as quickly as possible, 
and for the American fleet to fall back on Hawaii as the main 
defence. I happened to be over a month in different parts of the 
Philippines, marooned after a typhoon, and found myself in 
out-of-the-way places where there were no Europeans, or practi- 
cally none, certainly no tourists; there were one or two Japanese in 
the hotel with me, and I was rather interested to observe how, 
when they went out into the streets, they were hissed by the 
Filipinos. Later I stayed with one of the local provincial gover- 
nors, himself a Filipino, who quite openly told me that he very 
much hoped that within the next ten years somebody would go 
to war with Japan, because he hoped that Japan would lose her 
power within the next ten years; otherwise he could see nothing 
for it but Japanese penetration of his country. He even went so 
far as to suggest that it would be possible for the Filipinos to en- 
courage any particular people that might want to go to war with 
Japan, and even to help things a bit by causing incidents; and 
I assure you there are plenty of possibilities for incidents in the 
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Philippines at the moment. For instance, in Davao there are 
about 15,000 Japanese. British residents in the southern islands 
were quite convinced that the Japanese originally came there 
with only business motives; but, having become established, 
they are now quite definitely there with a fairly serious purpose 
in addition to business. Davao is at the south of the Philippines, 
and is much nearer to the Caroline and Marshall Islands than Japan 
herself. The place is almost entirely run by the Japanese; they 
do not legally own it, as you cannot buy land from a Filipino, 
but they have a sub-lease of it and have spent a lot of money there. 
The Philippine Government now want, if they can, to get them out. 
The Japanese, not unnaturally and quite fairly, sxy they do not 
see why they should go. They have spent not oniy an immense 
amount of money, but, what is interesting, the Japanese Consul 
in a recent speech said that in the last ten years in that area there 
had been 4,000 Japanese murdered, or dead, of whom 2,000 had 
very definitely been murdered. In one year no less than 370 had 
been murdered. Of course it is the centre of a head-hunting 
area, and it is quite possible that they may have been murdered 
just for sport, but it is equally possible that some of the neighbours 
took a great dislike to them. The only thing that is quite certain 
is that the Japanese Consul has kept that list. There has been 
no very definite protest about it, and when one looks into the 
history of certain other things which have happened with regard 
to Japanese penetration elsewhere, one must realise that the pro- 
cedure has often been this: the Japanese have said, “‘ You are 
not taking sufficient precautions to protect our people, we must 
come in and look after them ourselves,” or something to that 
effect. There is always such a possibility with regard to that 
part of the Philippine islands in the near future. 

From there I went into South China. The Governor in Canton 
told me that only recently he hada visit from certain Japanese 
officers suggesting to him that he should get rid of all other 
foreigners, and the Japanese would help South China. I went 
farther south into Kwangsi, which is the Fascist province of South 
China, and there found the Japanese gradually arriving, but as far as 
one could see not with any serious intent to stay there; they merely 
came in from a business point of view. Up to now the British 
have had most of the opportunities there, especially in aviation, 
but for one reason or another they are not able to maintain that 
position. It is partially due, I think, to the fact that most of the 
aeroplane-building firms in Great Britain are far too busy at 
home at this moment to bother about such an outlying place 
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as Kwangsi; and in addition the British have a tremendous 
drawback out there. The British are rather apt in China, and in 
other places in the East, to insist when they get there, no matter 
how far they are in the interior, that they shall be true Britons, 
have their whiskys-and-sodas, a good, comfortable house, a good 
bath, andsoon. That is not easy to provide. The Japanese are 
willing to live infinitely cheaper, almost on a Chinese level; 
and with this offer being constantly made to an almost bankrupt 
military government in South China you can imagine that the 
drop-drop-drop eventually tells, and that gradually the Japanese 
are getting a semi-business control. 

In Shanghai the international settlement is saying that the 
Japanese are wanting to get more positions there. They have 
a perfect right todo soinasense. You go farther in, to Nanking, 
and you meet the officials of the Chinese Government who tell 
you that they can only last, or their dignity can only last, at most 
another six months. Some say two years. It all depends on 
how ready the Chinese army is at the present moment, but there 
is no doubt that in Nanking they say they are getting ready eventu- 
ally to fight the Japanese. But they also say that they are willing 
to give way a very considerable amount still to the Japanese in 
order to maintain peace, so that they can devote themselves to 
the development of their own country. When you get up to 
Peiping you are told by the Chinese Government officials that what 
they are afraid of is that the Japanese will insist on the reduction 
of customs for their goods, and that they will then completely 
turn out all the Europeans, and swamp the market in North 
China; but they will also ruin the Chinese merchants, because 
they have such a big market and opportunity in Japan (more than 
the Chinese merchant would have with the smaller industry in 
his part of the country), and they would completely ruin them 
by mass production. When you get to Tientsin, you find that the 
main question with the Europeans there is that the Japanese 
are planning to insist that freight costs from the mines shall be 
raised to such an extent that the mines will eventually have to be 
sold, and that when that happens they will buy them up, and 
allow the freight charges to go down again. 

So much for all the countries outside Japanese control. Where- 
ever you go Japan is the main subject of conversation. No matter 
how much of what I have said is rather a tale of details, behind 
it all is the definite fact that the Japanese are working intensely 
hard for their own country, and doing it specially in the Southern 
Hemisphere. The Japanese are very pleased that the publicity 
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should all go towards what is going on in China and Manchukuo. 
It is very dangerous to generalise about Japan at the present 
moment, because almost everyone in authority contradicts the 
other person, but it can be said that there are two main ideas. 
One is the army’s idea, and I am convinced that that is to capture 
as much of China as possible from a more or less defence point of 
view. They want to spread what is called the national spirit 
and national ideas, and they really think that they have got a 
mission, and are not terribly interested in the question of big busi- 
ness and trade as such. On the other hand, the ordinary Japanese 
citizen, who is not very keen on the army and did not think very 
much of it before 1931, is more interested in the great possibilities 
of the markets in the south of Asia. He thinks that what one is 
going to get out of China is probably very little. After all, 
China has got no money with which to buy anything; Japan 
has got no money to lend her; and very few countries are going 
to lend money to China in order that Japan’s industries may 
develop. At the same time, they think that perhaps it would 
be a good idea if the army obtained control of China, because they 
are greatly afraid that something like the position between 
Great Britain and Japan to-day will eventually be the position 
between Japan and China. That is to say, the British to-day 
are upset by the fact that Japan, with her low cost of labour, 
is able to produce goods so much cheaper than their own. The 
Japanese know perfectly well that if the Chinese were really 
able tc develop their factories and work hard, they would be able 
to flood the markets of the world, and completely oust the Japanese 
in doing so. Therefore, it is a very good thing, they reason, 
if the military do get sufficient control in China, so that she may 
not be allowed too freely to dump goods where the Japanese 
want to sell their own. 

From that one must turn to the question of Japan’s colonies, 
what she is doing with them, how far she wants to obtain control 
of other countries’ colonies, and actually what is at the back of 
her mind. I can only quote a few remarks made by different 
people. I will take two. First, there was Mr. Debuchi, a former 
ambassador in Washington, who went down to Australia on what 
was called a goodwill mission from Japan some months ago, 
and who was a tremendous success. I had the opportunity of 
talking with him for an hour just after he had been giving a lecture 
to the Empress Dowager, and I think he gave me the same one. 
Anyway, he said, roughly speaking, that Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
remarks at Geneva about the future of colonies were all very 
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fine, but what Japan really wanted was markets for the finished 
goods. They could always buy the raw materials unless there were 
a war, but the question of where they were to sell the finished 
goods was another thing; if Sir Samuel Hoare really meant to 
bring that point out, then Mr. Debuchi was intensely interested 
and so were all his friends. Mr. Debuchi had certainly succeeded 
in Australia up to a point. He said to me: “TI do not believe 
in bothering myself about quarrels between mothers and sons. 
If England is the mother and Australia is the son, surely you ought 
to be pleased that by our buying goods from Australia, Australia 
is able to pay you the interest on your loans.” And then he con- 
tinued: “I go to the merchants in Osaka and say to them: 
Do not be worried because the Australians are not buying back 
in return a large number of our goods, but get a lot of things from 
Australia very cheaply ; make cheaper goods, and then — them 
in India and turn out Lancashire goods.” 

That was his policy, and it is very largely the aed of the 
Osaka merchants. That is what Japan is planning to do in the 
near future. She is starting two new shipping lines which will go 
directly to New Zealand and Australia much faster than any have 
done before; and they intend to trade very extensively in these 
countries. As they say: “ For the moment we are only ousting 
American and German goods, but later on we will probably be 
ousting English goods.” Having just come from Australia, 
I could not help but be amused at Mr. Debuchi’s further remarks, 
which had not been terribly well received in the industrial centres 
of Australia; he said: “‘ Japan believes in Free Trade. It is only 
Free Trade that can possibly develop the world further at the 
present moment. The industrialists in Australia must also go in 
for Free Trade.” 

The second instance that I will give is the attitude of young 
military officers. They were talking to me one evening on coloni- 
sation, and the head of the War Office Publicity and Propaganda 
Department, which has not always said very nice things about the 
British, told me that he was immensely interested in the League 
of Nations, and that he and all his friends hoped one day to come 
back to the League of Nations, but only when the League of 
Nations performed its proper function, and that proper function 
was to see that the world was properly and rightly apportioned. 
He did not, nor did his friends, want to take land or have land given 
them, but what they wanted was to be leased a part of Siberia, 
a part of China, and some part of the British Empire. British 
Governors, Ministers, and the British Colonial Service would be 
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allowed to run it, as long as the Japanese were allowed the in- 
dustrial side. That, I assure you, was told to me in all seriousness 
by people who have got more influence than perhaps we imagine, 
or did imagine until we saw what happened within the last few 
weeks. They were very keen on that as a future development. 

What is happening in the countries in which the Japanese 
already have certain interests? I will take two that I visited 
on purpose. One, Formosa, because it has been a part of the 
Japanese Empire for about forty years, and the other Manchukuo, 
about which a very prominent Japanese soldier made a slip when 
he said to me: ‘‘ You see, Formosa is what you would perhaps 
call a colony. Wecallit Japan proper. Manchukuo is really the 
colony.”” What he meant, I gather, was that colonisation, 
as they intend to have it under the Japanese Imperial Govern- 
ment, must mean that the country becomes entirely Japanese. 
That was said to me often in different parts of Formosa: they 
wanted the people themselves to be completely Japanese. 

On those lines you can say definitely that Japan as a Colonial 
Power has failed with regard to Formosa and Korea ; but if you 
take it from our point of view, or anybody else’s point of view, 
I think Japan has done pretty well in turning Formosa into one of 
the most comfortable places, the safest place in Chinese populated 
countries, to live in and to do work in that I know. But it must 
be remembered that one or two things happen there or do not 
happen there. One is, for instance, that if the Chinese make much 
money, they are not, except in very exceptional cases, encouraged 
to start up and run businesses of their own. I met numbers of 
Chinese, Formosans really, both in Formosa and out of it, who 
said that for a wealthy young Formosan there was really very little 
hope and very little chance, whereas the poor Formosan has a 
pretty good time of it. He has to work, of course, as hard as he 
would probably have to work in China, but he gets his money, 
he gets properly looked after, and remains incidentally a complete 
Chinese. The Japanese military are there, in a sense, practically 
in control. There is officially a Civil Government, but as a 
military officer told me: ‘‘ Every May or June we send in our 
recommendation for the Budget as to what ought to be spent. 
So far the Civil Government has never refused it; it usually 
comes to very nearly three-quarters of the amount of money 
needed for expenditure in this island.” 

In the last few months large numbers of aerodromes are being 
built ; there is a considerable increase in naval defences in Takao, 
and in the south, and foreigners are strongly discouraged from going 
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through. I was there at the tail-end of what is called the Juno 
incident. The Juno was a boat that went into the Pescadores— 
islands between Formosa and Hong Kong—in a typhoon. They 
are quite small islands, but they are the centre of Japanese naval 
defence in that region, and no one is allowed to go there under any 
circumstances. The captain of the Juno was arrested, and there 
was a sensational trial. A large foreign company owned that ship, 
and they briefed one of the best lawyers in Japan to defend the 
captain. He did the most disgraceful thing, he managed to get 
him off. Having got him off, the lawyer has since been tabooed ; 
the army refused to meet him at any official reception or private 
function. He has had to resign from the Governing Council 
of Formosa, and has lost practically the best part of his practice. 
This happened in Formosa. 

Now let us move up to Manchukuo. There, the Japanese, 
especially the military, are trying their level best to develop the 
place as quickly as possible. From the talks I had with the army 
officers in Mukden and Hsinking I learned that they were mostly 
National-Socialists, especially the younger ones. They want small 
industries and small people running them, but the difficulty is, as 
they explained to me, that they must more or less deliver the goods 
at once and get Manchukuo working quickly. Therefore, they are, 
actually, getting big business to put its money into Manchukuo. 
Until a year or so ago, that was fairly possible, but gradually big 
business seems to be taking less interest. The whole trend of big 
business seems to be towards the south. What, therefore, is 
Manchukuo going to do? Nobody seems to know. I have no 
time to describe the Japanese colonies there, but on the whole 
one cannot say that they are a success from the colonisation point 
of view. The Japanese do not want to go so far away, or into 
such cold climates. And besides, they do not want to be pot- 
shotted at pretty regularly by their Chinese neighbours, most of 
whom are called bandits, but large numbers of whom are actually 
conducting guerrilla-warfare; a large number of them, also, 
are students sent in from Peiping by different Chinese student 
organisations. It is not much fun being in Japanese colonies; 
they are mostly settled a long way from cities. The towns are 
filled with poorer Chinese, most of the richer people having cleared 
out. 

Within the last few months something very alarming has 
happened in Mukden. I do not know how far it is known in 
Great Britain. Last October or November, between seventy and 
eighty people were arrested in Mukden, eight of whom are still 
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in prison. It is true they were all Manchukuo citizens, but about 
half of them were working in the British-American Tobacco Co. 
One of them was the head of the Audit Department in the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank; five or six of them were prominent 
doctors in the Irish, and, I think, the Scottish, Presbyterian 
Missions. They are said to have been mixed up in a Communist 
organisation, called the One-Cent Club, where everybody sub- 
scribed one cent a week to help to educate the poor Chinese. 
They not only spent some time in prison, but they also received 
some extremely modern tortures. They had tubes put into them 
and water poured into them; some of them were given electric 
shocks until they completely collapsed, were then revived and 
given a fresh supply. In the end, one of them, at least, went com- 
pletely insane, and nearly all the doctors who were released have 
now gone to China. What they were questioned on has never yet 
been disclosed officially, and the answers to the questions, if they 
were questioned, have never been used against them. We all 
know, however, that they were warned they must not talk to 
foreigners about it. There has been, however, the inevitable 
leakage, and it is interesting that the only certain thing they were 
questioned on was what they had said to the Lytton Commission, 
and why they had saidit. A heavy Japanese censorship prevented 
newspaper men sending out the details to the world Press. 

I wish I could go on describing in detail what I saw in Formosa 
and Manchukuo, because I do not want to be in the least unfair 
to the Japanese. They have a very difficult task, if they are to 
develop and rule two or three countries, in addition to the others 
in which they want to have a major interest. But one must under- 
stand that they will use certain methods; and one must also try 
to understand what they intend to do with the colonies when they 
get hold of them. We must know that if we are to decide not only 
what our own country’s policy is to be out there, but if we are to 
understand something of the background of the general position 
in Japan. 

For instance, a member of General Dojehara’s group said to 
me: “ We have got the vast expense of this army in Manchukuo, 
and we have got to justify it in Japan. You say there are a 
lot of bandits; but you Europeans get it all wrong. What happens 
is this: the army goes out, or the troops go out, to fight the bandits, 
and not unnaturally, when they come back, they give a pretty 
strong story of what they have gone through. The newspaper 
men get hold of this, and therefore it is said that the bandit 
situation is very serious and the army has a very difficult position 
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to keep up. We have gone into this pretty thoroughly, and 
many of us decided that the matter ought to be stopped, as 
the soldiers were obviously exaggerating, and the Press should 
not be allowed to know what was going on because of the false 
impression that gets about. But then it was pointed out to us, 
and finally agreed by the War Office, that the Japanese public 
must know about these things as they are reported, in order that 
they may have a real sympathy with us in what we are doing in 
Manchukuo, and give willingly the money we want to spend.” 
The people who suffer most in paying for this army expenditure 
are the Japanese peasant farmers. 

When you get into Japan you find a large peasant population 
which has been terribly hard hit, especially since the depreciation 
of the yen, which greatly helped the industrialist. It has not 
helped the ordinary Japanese peasant much, because he has to 
buy certain commodities from the outside world. He has always 
been very, very poor, although never, to my mind, quite as poor 
as the Chinese peasant. He is the backbone and the majority 
of the Japanese people, and in addition to the poverty of his ordin- 
ary existence, he has also got earthquakes to contend with and 
the usual troubles of an agricultural life with regard to droughts and 
soon. There are some provinces, especially in North Japan, where 
the taxation, combined with the earthquakes, is so serious that 
people talk openly of the possibility of farmers’ revolts in the near 
future. Then there are the working classes in industry. To-day 
the working classes are not discontented; they are rather pleased 
with the fact that they have had so many orders in recent years, 
and that developments have been so successful in Manchukuo. 
The slightly better class, the student type, can find no jobs at all, 
and they have to go into industrial concerns, where they receive 
such an extremely small wage that they are faced with a most 
discontented future. I could put my finger now on at least 
two very big concerns in Japan where I know that that particular 
element is causing so much trouble that something very serious 
may happen in the near future. But the peasants are the first 
people to be dealt with, and the way they are being dealt with 
at the moment, as far as one can see, is by the development of 
the Japanese national spirit. 

Some authorities say that Japan develops new ideas every 
few years and carries them on with great interest and great delight 
for some time, and then starts something fresh. Some people say 
that the Japanese national spirit is something new. The army 
say that this is not so, but that they alone have kept this Japanese 
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national spirit alive since the time of the Meiji Restoration, 
and that they can now give up control of it and hand it over 
to the people as well. They are doing that mainly through the 
“ spirit camps.” 

Spirit camps, or ‘‘ Dojos,” are revivals of a feudal institution. 
One has been established for nearly ten years; it was started by 
a man who went to Denmark and studied Student Peasant Camps 
there. When he came back his friends decided they would have 
the same in Japan, but that they must cut out any form of Maypole 
dancing or amusement, because the land must be treated in a more 
sacred and serious manner. So he started his camp, which is to- 
day recognised by the War Office as more or less the model camp, 
and all the War Office officers are now buying their vegetables 
and other necessaries not only from this camp, but from members 
who have gone back from camp to their own places. 

There are four different groups of people in this camp. One 
group is of peasants’ eldest sons, who go there after an army train- 
ing and spend perhaps a year deciding what they are going to 
do with their lives. Obviously, they are going on to the farms, 
but, at the same time, they have got to develop the spirit. Then 
there is the younger son who, it is hoped, will eventually go to 
Manchukuo, or Formosa, or Brazil, or somewhere like that; 
the children’s side, and the girls’ side. The biggest of all dojos 
is near Moriake in the Iwate Prefecture, which is up in the north, 
and there they have about two hundred people at a time studying 
for eight months; they mainly teach them the national spirit, 
and at the end of the eight months they are supposed to go back 
into their villages and teach on their own. There are shorter 
courses, lasting about three weeks, for policeman and school- 
teachers. Finally, they have the shortest course of all, lasting a 
week, for people who do not pay their debts. These people, 
who are mostly wretched peasants who cannot afford it, are chiefly 
given spirit lessons, with one lesson a day, on book-keeping ; 
then they go home, and it is hoped that in some way they will 
be able to pay their debts. 

It sounds funny, but it is not in the least so to them; they 
are taking it intensely seriously. They mean to spread whatever 
teaching they are receiving there, not only through Japan— 
they have branches in twenty-one prefectures—but also through 
North China, and later on through the world. In the Osaka 
Prefecture they have also a camp from which the young men are 
trained to go out into every village and start fresh camps. Then, 

since last May, they have started in the city a sort of compulsory 
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adult education, which is practically the same as the teaching in 
the spirit camp. It is carried on in places where they have 
the young Military Groups and the Reservist Groups. There are 
over two hundred and thirty of them in Osaka alone. 

What they learn is rather difficult-to explain. The military 
themselves have told me that the national spirit is Shintoism up 
to a point, but it seems to be a new development of Shintoism. 
So little has been written about it in the past that it is very diffi- 
cult even for them to be able to give lectures on it for the number 
of hours devoted to it in their teaching. The same applies to 
the lay teachers. You talk to them about it, and they themselves 
are not quite certain. They knew that I personally was a Roman 
Catholic, and they are interested in my Church because of the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope. I found out afterwards 
that their interest lay in the fact that this particular new school 
of thought wants to make more definite the infallibility of the 
Emperor, and they wanted to see exactly how it could be done 
from a religious point of view. If you worked out the number 
of spirit camps that have started up within the last year, you would 
find that anything from eight to ten thousand people go through 
them in six months. This is about the same number as went 
through the German Labour Camps in 1933 and early 1934. 
It is a beginning. No one quite knows what the teaching is; 
all we can be certain of is that it is something on the lines of 
what the Germans would call National-Socialism, or the Italians, 
Fascism, or the Russians, Communism. 

It works in with the schemes that are now being adapted 
from an organisation about twenty or thirty miles outside Tokyo, 
where they are trying to plan out a small industries scheme. 
All through the country the military hope that they will be able 
to start small industries in villages, that at least one member of 
the family will come regularly to the village hall, which has very 
often only been recently erected, and where they are making 
spare parts for bicycles, watches and, where possible, even helping 
to make spare parts for the iron and steel industry. The people 
there are paid perhaps one-fifth as much as they would be in a 
big factory, and they argue that it is actually cheaper to do it 
that way than to have them all working in a big factory, with 
the resultant economy of space. They are experimenting in the 
same place with the possibility of running farms more cheaply, 
and, to cut a long story short, the conclusions all point to the 
fact that with a little more capital it would be possible to develop 
such schemes; it would be possible for the peasant to get more 
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out of the land, and it would be possible to develop these small 
industries also. This capital, however, to the indignation of 
many people, is used elsewhere by big business abroad or by the 
military also abroad. 

Now, the army is terrified of the fact that so much of industry 
centralises round Tokyo and Osaka. They say: ‘ These places 
can, if something happens, be bombed at almost a moment’s 
notice from Vladivostock.”’ They also pointed out what damage 
earthquakes and typhoons can do, and they want to scatter 
industry as much as they can through the poorer parts of the 
peasant areas. One reason, amongst others, is of course that 
the peasant is usually the man who becomes a soldier in the 
army. But even in the mines of the Mitsui Company and other 
big firms, you will find that a tremendous effort is being made 
to make people much happier, to spend much more money on 
them, to pacify them to a certain extent. And I think if one 
goes into it more in detail one will be fairly sure of the fact that 
there is a general feeling that Socialism is developing pretty fast 
in Japan. 

Let us take the army. I saw a good deal of different officers, 
also of different camps, in various parts of Japan, in Formosa, 
and also in Manchukuo. I have never seen so many different 
groups of people in the army, which made discipline very difficult, 
as far as one could see. You have your old school group; you 
have your Eton and Oxford group; you have your lesser Public- 
School group, to which General Araki would belong; then you 
have the Elder Generals, the Elder Statesmen like Admiral Saito, 
who was murdered, and the Court officers and officials and General 
Minami’s friends. Then you also get so-called young officers, 
most of whom are colonels, or people in the forties; it is said, 
with, I think, some truth, that these people are rather apt to go 
in for too much luxury when they get to Manchukuo, and that 
disgusts the youngest officers, who are in the late twenties and 
the early thirties. These, I think, are the people responsible for 
the murders; beyond this, which makes them very unpleasantly 
important, they are of no importance in the country at the 
moment; they have no permanent following. The Generals, 
on the whole Conservatives, seemed to have been losing influence 
in the army and at Court before I arrived, and National-Socialism 
was very definitely spreading itself among the junior officers. 
It is there in the small industries; it is in the factory, amongst 
the university people, and it is now gradually developing in the 
lower ranks of the army. 
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If I can read anything out of these murders that have just 
taken place and what has happened since, I should say that the 
Court party and the more Westernised people—to whom we 
Europeans get our letters of introduction, who look after us and 
are nice to us, and who were members of the former Government 
and to a lesser extent of the present Government—have been at 
daggers drawn with the General Araki group for a long time. 
Because of this sudden revolt, Prince Konoe was offered the 
Premiership. I was looking up my diaries the other day, and 
I saw that General Araki’s friends had told me that if General 
Araki could not be made the next Prime Minister, they would 
have Prince Konoe to take his place and be his substitute. Evi- 
dently, that was not in the long run acceptable to some people, 
he therefore would not take office without a free hand for Court 
dismissals, and the next group that came in took the er 
of getting General Araki and others to retire. 

But, at the same time, the new Government is probably 
still ‘‘in”’ with the younger groups of the colonels, as far as I can 
see, who are very keen on developing Manchukuo if possible on 
National-Socialist lines and were not so keen on Generals Araki 
or Minami. They are also very determined that North China, 
Manchukuo and the territory up to the Mongolian frontier, while 
not belonging to Japan, should form an area in which she 
would be certain of being able to sell her goods and to obtain 
her raw materials. These people have assured me time and 
time again and for hours on end in conversation that they are 
not interested in the Osaka people. They want to content 
themselves with the North of China, and perhaps with 
something more of China; but those still younger than them- 
selves in the army seem to be more or less in touch with the 
Osaka groups, and the Osaka groups are very definitely keen 
on developments in the south, and so is the navy. 

What is going to happen? There is not one solitary soul in 
Japan to-day, British or otherwise, connected with what is going 
on, who would dare to make a complete prophecy. They are 
all puzzled. They were puzzled all through the winter. All 
that anybody knew was that it was fairly safe to say that neither 
Japan as a whole nor any particular group, excepting the Court 
in Japan, was genuinely friendly to Great Britain. The young 
officers told me quite politely that they considered the British 
were the foxiest race in the world, that we were so clever that 
they did not trust us a yard, but at the same time they did admire 
us; and there are large elements of people in Japan who want 
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to be friendly largely in order to learn our foxy methods. I do 
not think that you can safely believe in Japanese friendship any 
further than that. The Westernised Court party are an excep- 
tion, but they are gradually dying out; they are definitely an 
older generation. The younger people are getting well away from 
the West. 

Yet, as you go through Japan, you cannot but admire the 
Japanese immensely for the intense amount of work that they 
are willing to do. Their keenness for their own country, their 
pride in their own country, and their determination to develop 
things properly and do things well, are admirable traits. But 
the more you read about old Japan and what a wonderful country 
it was, how polite people were, the charming stories about the 
way they dressed, the greater is the contrast in the present 
people. They have no sense of humour, and seem to be the 
whole time working hard to get the better of other people. 
When you see that, I think you will realise that it is largely due 
to the fact that thay have made this rush to Westernise them- 
selves without developing any form of Western religion or 
studying our own background, our Latin or Greek. They have 
not been taught to do the sum, they have learnt to crib the 
answer. Now a large number are actually realising that they 
have lost their own tradition and have not got hold of ours, 
and there is a tremendous effort being made to develop the national 
spirit. I cannot tell you what it is, and I do not think anybody, 
even the officials, can really tell you at the moment. They only 
know that they want to develop something which will make the 
Emperor a god and themselves more or less part and parcel with 
him, with the earth, with the universe; they shall all be one and 
the same. They are also quite convinced that that national spirit 
is a spirit of peace that has got to be developed not only through 
the East, but throughout the world, and it is just good luck or 
bad luck, or whatever you like to call it, that it is their Emperor 
and they themselves who are its missionaries. Therefore they 
must press it on, and push it on through other countries. 

Rather tactlessly, no doubt, I kept on pointing out that it 
seemed to me that trade followed the missionary flag. They 
said it had practically nothing to do with that, except that they 
did need money to develop these countries and areas that they 
were taking on, and that the money of people who were under 
their missionary spirit was much easier to use than the money of 
other countries. Therefore, they were quite definitely going 
on with Japanese industries more than with others. You 
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cannot blame them after all, and that was their reason and 
excuse. 

What this new spirit in Japan will lead to, no one can tell, 
but it will be mixed up with these Labour Camps. I wish I could 
also discuss the different forms of training of the people in the big 
factories. All these things are developing fairly fast, with what 
aim no one in Japan is certain; there is as yet no one guiding 
spirit or leader, but it seems to me to be very much the same as 
what one has seen going on in certain countries of Europe. 

It seems almost certain to me that there is only one country 
with which they are likely eventually to clash, and that is Great 
Britain. They might fight with Russia in the meantime; I am 
of the opinion that that will not come for some time, but whether 
it comes or whether it does not, the one country that will have 
to make up its mind what it is going to do in the Far East and 
what it is going to do with regard to Japan is Great Britain. 
For whatever the outcome of a Russian war, Great Britain will 
have to face a victorious rival. 

There is a lot to laugh at in Japan, but do please realise that 
these people are willing to do a lot more for many of their ideals 
than we should be prepared to do. It is amazing what they will 
do. They commit hari-kari for the sake of their honour; they 
have a mentality totally different from ours. We must treat 
them with infinitely more seriousness than we have done in the 
past; we must study them. They have been studying us for 
ages, and they know us in a very odd sort of way. I could give 
you a hundred wrong descriptions that they have given me of 
our colonies and how we develop them. Wrong as these ideas 
are, they are trying out what they think are our methods on the 
wretched Chinese. It is up to us to study them hard, and I 
think it is also up to us to tell them something more of what we 
really do ourselves and what we think we stand for. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. FRENCH wanted Mr. Teeling’s opinion as to whether the 
Japanese really felt they had a mission in China. He had recently had 
a long talk with a Japanese friend, who said that although the Japanese 
undoubtedly had economic and military motives, there was yet 
another motive, which he called the cultural and spiritual one. This 
Japanese friend had pointed out that Japan’s culture was largely 
derived from China, as were the main elements in Japanese religion. 
But for China, Japan would have been no more than any other island 
in the Pacific. If Chinese civilisation were to disappear, there would 
be a void in Japan also. Japan considered that the Chinese Republic 
No. 3.—VOL. XV. N 
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had failed; that it had become an unworthy guardian of the great 
Chinese civilisation, which was a common heritage of Japan. The 
Japanese remedy was to restore the Chinese Emperor. The Republic 
was a mechanical, political contrivance which had taken no real root. 
China required an object of loyalty to which the humble man could 
look up; it was necessary to restore the Emperor in order to focus 
the fealty of the masses. The Japanese meant to put the Emperor 
of Manchukuo upon the throne of Peiping, and they would remain 
in China until the Empire was secure, but no longer. On two occasions 
dynasties have been successfully introduced into China by outside 
forces : the Mongol in the fourteenth century and the Manchu in the 
seventeenth. The Japanese proposed to repeat the experiment. 
They were under no illusion as to the difficulty of the task, and they 
expected it to occupy them for a full generation, during which time 
they would have no opportunity for adventures in any other parts 
of the world. Mr. French was not seeking to justify the Japanese 
action in China, he was merely setting forth what his Japanese friend 
had told him, and would like to have Mr. Teeling’s opinion on the 
subject. 


Mr. TEELING said he was certainly aware of this sense of mission. 
He gathered from the Foreign Minister in Manchukuo that it would 
take thirty years before Manchukuo was properly functioning, and 
the Emperor certainly had no desire to go elsewhere. The building 
of the Emperor’s Palace at Shing-King had ceased, possibly because 
he might be able to have one in Peiping. At any rate, he was still 
living in the Salt Gabelle House, which you were not allowed to photo- 
graph because it was not dignified enough. Mr. Teeling’s view was that 
the army would not be long enough in power in Japan to carry out so 
big a mission in China. He did not think they would be able to stand 
against the rest of the country, which was far more keen on develop- 
ment in the south from an industrial point of view. 

Mr. Teeling then read some notes which had been given him by some 
of General Araki’s group, as a suggested basis for discussion, in which 
it was stated that Japan did not intend to interfere with Great Britain’s 
interests and, in fact, respected her interests in China, but accused 
Nanking of being “ two-sided” in her attitude towards Japan, and 
did not wish Britain to interfere until Japan had cleared up that posi- 
tion. (This was, of course, an allusion to Sir Frederick Leith Ross.) 
Japan wished for Britain’s co-operation in the eventual development 
of China, and for promoting the general interests of that country, 
as well as those of Japan and Great Britain. 


Mr. DeENzA drew attention to the present Japanese financial 
situation, which he considered had a good deal to do with the unfortu- 
nate events which had recently taken place. There had appeared in 
the Financial News about three months ago a remarkably prophetic 
article written by their correspondent in Tokyo. It described one of 
the severest clashes which had taken place for many years in the 
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Cabinet, between the Civil and the Military, concerning the Budget. 
The Civil element was represented by Mr. Takahashi, who told his 
colleagues some home-truths, warning them that Japan was inter- 
nationally isolated, and that her finances must be made strong enough 
to bear the strain in the event of war breaking out and no outside 
help being available. Expansion of armaments without a correspond- 
ing financial background was useless, and the defence forces were 
selfish in their demands. The article ended by saying that the then 
Minister of War was criticised by a certain section for being too 
moderate. The Military Party had been deeply offended by Mr. Taka- 
hashi’s attack, and would be slow to forget it. The sequel to that was 
now Clear. 

Japan’s Budget had been violently unbalanced for the last four 
years; she had a deficit of what would amount to two hundred and 
fifty million pounds, translated into terms of a British Budget, a 
sum which she really could not afford. She had managed to carry 
on without a further depreciation of the yen by means of a well- 
managed banking system, but Mr. Takahashi and his colleagues 
obviously realised that they could not continue indefinitely meeting 
these deficits by means of large Internal Loans. On the other hand, 
the Military Party chafed at the restraint put upon them, even to the 
extent of murdering those responsible for the only sane financial 
policy under the circumstances. The weakness of Japan’s financial 
position was her ‘“‘Achilles’ heel.” If her Military Party were allowed 
to go on unchecked, her expansionist policy would be brought to a 
full-stop by a financial crisis of great magnitude. A further deprecia- 
tion of the exchange value of the yen would not be avoidable, thus 
increasing the peasants’ burden which was already well nigh intolerable ; 
the consequences of such a crisis could not be foreseen. 


Mr. TEELING said he had seen a good deal of the correspondent 
of the Financial News when he was in Tokyo, and would like to recom- 
mend his book, Made in Japan, published by Methuen, as the best 
small book on Japanese economics and the small industries of Japan. 

Mr. Teeling said he agreed with the last speaker as to the financial 
situation of Japan. Mr. Takahashi had said he considered there was 
still scope for taxation in Japan, but that he had no intention of 
making use of it in the near future, because he was waiting until the 
army had lost its influence, which he hoped would happen fairly soon. 
Mr. Teeling agreed that if the army stayed in power much longer, 
some appalling catastrophe would happen, but he thought that many 
people in Japan realised that fact themselves. Japanese journalists 
were itching to say what they really felt about these things, but 
partial publication only was possible. They felt very bitter about it. 

It was pathetic to talk to military men about economics. They 
were all talking about the subject, and Mr. Teeling had asked one day 
exactly how much time they gave to it in their education. In their 
three years at the military school, from the age of eighteen to the age 
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of twenty-one, they did one hundred hours of economics. Later on, 
during their two and a half years at the staff college, they did a 
hundred and thirty-five hours—after lunch when they were half- 
asleep, as they themselves said. However, one major had recently 
been sent to the Imperial University to study the subject in greater 
detail, and he was now in Tientsin to prepare a plan of eventual 
economic control over that area 

Mr. Teeling had said nothing about the events of the last few weeks 
because so little definite information had come through. The last 
suggestion as to the policy of the new Government that appeared in 
The Times a few days previously was one of the haziest statements 
of policy by a government he had ever read. But it seemed probable 
that they would try to force the business people, who were frightened 
of being murdered, to pour more money into Manchukuo. When he 
left Manchukuo, everything seemed to be going wrong. 

None could tell what was going to happen. All they knew was 
that these military people knew nothing whatever about economics, 
and that thcy were more or less in control. Before he left, all 
foreigners said they could not imagine what the outcome would be 
should anything happen to Mr. Takahashi. 

Lt.-COLONEL SMALLWOOD wished to know whether Japan was 
likely to take part in the penetration of Outer Mongolia. He himself 
considered this would depend largely upon the financial situation. 
He wished to say with what pleasure he had recently read and reviewed 
the masterly book on the Japanese financial situation by Mr. Gunther 
Stein (the Financial News correspondent). 

Japan was spending over forty per cent. of her revenues on military 
purposes, a matter which must be cleared up sooner or later. He had 
never found anyone who was able to explain how Japan could go on 
doing this. 

Whether her finances would permit of her advancing into Outer 
Mongolia was another point. From his experience of the country, 
he thought it would be extremely difficult to take an army across seven 
hundred miles of the Gobi desert, and he looked upon the idea as 
rather fantastic 

Referring to Mr. Teeling’s remarks about the Philippines, he 
thought it was not-generally appreciated that the United States was 
gradually withdrawing from her responsibilities in the East; with her 
departure from the Philippines, she was severing a great many of her 
Far Eastern connections. He considered the agitation over the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands was financed by the sugar interests 
in the United States. 

As the United States was withdrawing in this way, the two remaining 
interested Powers were ourselves and Japan. It would be deplorable 
if we did not adopt some kind of common policy. He believed there 
was room for both of us. His theory was that, although Japan could 
produce very cheap goods and sell them in markets which for the 
moment excluded Great Britain, as the standard of civilisation of 
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these countries increased they would gradually also form an outlet 
for better-class British goods. He believed in a sort of quota of 
quality, rather than of quantity; thus we could arrange for Japan to 
provide the cheap goods, and we the better goods. 


Mr. TEELING said that a prominent Japanese diplomat in Tokyo 
had told him he was convinced there would be eventual war between 
Russia and Japan, when the autonomy movement spread in Outer 
Mongolia. The Russians would say that Japan was behind such a 
movement. Some generals had told a journalist friend of his that 
war was inevitable, but they put it down to the question of Vladivostok. 
Mr. Teeling had the impression that the army would go in for some 
kind of war out there if they found their position slipping from them 
in Japan. But if big business could stop them there would be no war. 
General Minami assured him in Shing-King that the present incidents 
had nothing to do with war. One or two important British residents 
said they thought war would come next autumn. The Chinese 
authorities in Nanking assured him that the Russians were not going 
to fight; they were frightened to take the risk. On the other hand, 
a prominent journalist in Nanking told him he was convinced Russia 
had a secret treaty with China, and something would happen. Mr. 
Teeling had met some Germans and French who had lived years in 
Japan on the Trans-Siberian Railway coming home, and they were 
certain that the Japanese, the Chinese and probably the Russians 
could somehow manage without a war, but we should not be able to 
deal with the Japanese and Chinese diplomatically because we did 
not understand them. He thought it impossible to say whether we 
could go on without an immediate clash, because no one knew who 
would be in authority in Japan in the next three years. Those 
Japanese who had been in England or in touch with us would certainly 
do their best to avoid a war, but they seemed to have lost all but 
Court influence. If they did not prevail, he could not see what friends 
we had in Japan. The younger generation hated us like poison, and 
at the moment they were convinced they could win any war. Mr. 
Teeling had had a conversation with a prominent member of a Japanese 
firm about the standard of living, and he had said: ‘ Well, all I can 
say is, to hell with your British standard of living!” 


COLONEL SOMERVILLE said that he had heard from a friend recently 
returned from Shanghai that the European residents there were con- 
vinced that in three years’ time Japan would have cleaned them all 
out of it. Her method was to inaugurate a new Shanghai farther 
down the river at Chapei, where the land had been largely bought up, 
and where there was anchorage for vessels of deeper draught than 
the existing one. What truth was there in this? 

He would also like to know whether Mr. Teeling thought that the 
secret societies, more particularly the notorious ‘‘ Black Dragon ”’ 
society under Togama Mitsuru, had been implicated in the recent 
murders. 
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Mr. TEELING said that several of the younger men he had met 
were members of secret societies, as were most of the officers in the 
late twenties and early thirties. They had all said to him that Count 
Makino and Mr. Takahashi must go. 

With regard to the Japanese and Shanghai, several Japanese had 
told him they did not want to do anything in Shanghai, except to give 
it a good trouncing. They said the Chinese in Shanghai were con- 
ceited, and quite different from the Chinese they dealt with elsewhere. 
The international settlements were also nervous about British policy, 
as to how far we were going to look after them. 


Mr. CHARLES V. SALE, the Chairman, said that Mr. Teeling had 
drawn attention to the difference between the old and the new Japan. 
Mr. Sale was more acquainted with the old Japan, and would like to 
make one or two remarks which might help to fill in the background. 

In the first place, there was the proud ambition which filled every 
Japanese to win for his country a place of equality in the family of 
nations. Great Britain had taken the first step in satisfying that 
ambition when she entered into an alliance with Japan, and it was 
only natural for our friends to expect even wider recognition. This 
had been denied at the Paris Peace Conference, when Japan suggested 
a phrase in the preamble to the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
endorsing the principles of the equality of nations, and the just treat- 
ment of their nationals. The refusal of this very modest proposal had 
been a crushing blow to a proud and sensitive people, nor had its 
effects been diminished by the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance at the Washington Conference a few years later. Japan had 
accepted the decision silently, but it had left her with feelings of 
isolation and fear. That fear might be traced back forty years to the 
time when Japan, with prophetic vision, entered a protest against 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, on the ground that it would 
disturb the status quo. How had Washington replied? She had said 
that the outstanding feature of the status quo was the predominant and 
paramount influence of the United States. The Islands then became 
a close preserve for American trade and shipping, and an advance- 
base for the great fleet which America now maintained in the Pacific, 
where Japan was the only possible adversary. With this ever-increas- 
ing menace from the Pacific coast, was it so unreasonable of Japan, 
no longer supported by her old Alliance, to follow the American doctrine 
of predominant and paramount influence in forestalling the establish- 
ment of a similar menace by any Power on the coast of Asia, so much 
closer to her own shores? Add to these considerations the tradition 
of the military class, with its intense patriotism, placing loyalty to 
country over everything else, and you had an explanation of the 
tension now existing in the Far East, which would continue, Mr. Sale 
believed, until relieved by a sympathetic approach on the part of the 
peoples of the West. This would be a worthy task for a revised 
League of Nations based on the brotherhood of man. 
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SOVIET COMMUNISM: ITS PRESENT 
POSITION AND PROSPECTS* 


By THe Rt. Hon. THE Lorp PassFIELD, D.Sc., LL.D. 


In dealing with the position of the Soviet Union to-day and 
its possible position to-morrow, I propose to avoid all statistics, 
whether of men or of miles, of tons weight or of yards square, 
of bushels or hogsheads, of volts or calories. Naked figures are 
for the statistical laboratory, as for the bathroom—not for 
platform display. They are none the more appropriate to popular 
exposition when clothed in the mystic garments of algebra or the 
calculus, or even in those of the depreciated pound sterling, 
or the evasive rouble. Those who want statistics may be referred 
to a little volume published only a few weeks ago by Messrs. 
Gollancz at fifteen shillings, entitled The U.S.S.R. Handbook. 
There, in 650 pages, they will find a whole encyclopedia of facts, 
both of statistics of every kind and of particulars of events and 
personalities, brought down to the latest practicable date. 

Suppose that an unprejudiced spectator could get a complete 
vision of the life of the U.S.S.R. at the present moment of time. 
What would be his first and most dominant impression? Accord- 
ing to all the information that I can gather, it would be one of 
an amazing degree of plenty. This impression would be due, 
in part, to the influence of comparison, which the spectator 
could not escape. If the observer knew anything of the Russia 
of the past, say of 1900 or 1921, or even of 1925, his impression 
of plenty would be very considerably deepened and strengthened. 
The same would be true if the observer had come straight from 
any one of the great capitalist countries. He would, indeed, 
see no evidence of great private fortunes, or of the characteristic 
luxuries of any rich class. He would realise that it was a nation 
wholly composed of working people. But there would seem to 
him to-day to be universal working-class plenty. This assertion 
may seem to some so unexpected, incredible or paradoxical that 
I am sorely tempted to inflict on you some of the history, and still 
more some of the statistics from which I promised to refrain. 
Let me, however, invite your patience. I may be able to convince 
you in another way that I am not romancing. First consider 


1 Address given at Chatham House on February 18th, 1936, with Sir William 
Beveridge, K.C.B., B.C.L., LL.D., in the Chair. 
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what it means to every worker, by hand or brain, that there 
is no unemployment in the Soviet Union, that there has been none 
for the past five years, and that it is fully believed that there will 
be none in the future. Suppose that there was no unemployment 
in Great Britain or the United States, in Germany or France; 
that there had been none for five years, and that it was confidently 
believed that there would be none in the future: would not an 
observer from the world of to-day receive an impression of working- 
class plenty? The International Labour Office tells us impartially 
that the simultaneously registered unemployed in all the nations 
of industrial development number the prodigious total of twenty- 
two million men and women, representing a population not far 
short of one hundred millions workless and wageless, and quite 
certainly insufficiently fed, clothed and housed. In the Soviet 
Union, which covers one-sixth of the land surface of the globe, 
there is no workless and wageless population; there is, on the 
contrary, a perpetual scarcity of labour. 

By “ unemployment”’ I mean, of course, what the International 
Labour Office means—the involuntary mass unemployment of 
able-bodied men and women of working age. There are naturally 
in the U.S.S.R. many persons sick, numbers on holiday, some mov- 
ing from job to job, and so on. There are doubtless also some 
who deliberately avoid work. There are still a few beggars to be 
seen, especially on the steps of the churches. There are, more- 
over, cases, here and there, in which it is taking a little time to 
bring together the individual worker and the vacant situation. 
But it is quite definitely accurate and true to say that throughout 
the length and breadth of the U.S.S.R. there is none of the in- 
voluntary mass unemployment—and here I measure my words— 
which is sapping the health and character of other countries 
(Great Britain included), and which will, unless it is stopped, 
bring them inevitably to moral as well as to economic decay. 

This condition of plenty in the Soviet Union is shown, first 
of all, in the abolition of all forms of rationing. There are no 
longer any bread-cards or meat-cards, or any other restrictions 
on purchasing. The entire absence of unemployment means, 
in itself, that every worker, male or female, is drawing month by 
month, without intermission or short-time, “‘ trade union wages,” 
the amounts of which have been greatly increased throughout 
all branches of employment. Needless to say, these wages are 
being spent on additional food, better clothing, new articies of 
furniture, more amusements and further travelling. 

But what is there to buy? Here I must rely (if I am to keep 
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off figures) on the unanimous testimony of those who have been 
there during the past year. What they have seen with their own 
eyes confirms the amazing statistics as to the increase of produc- 
tion in every direction. The shops are now full of commodities 
of every kind, not only of every kind of food and clothing, 
but also of luxuries. They are thronged all day with customers. 
In a principal street in Moscow there has been opened a gigantic 
store called ‘‘ Gastronom,”’ for the sale in packets of delicatessen 
of all kinds. This one shop now serves over one million customers 
a month; this is more than half the adult population of Moscow. 
Leningrad and other large cities have similar establishments. 

A certain extravagance is showing itself in the workers’ 
clothing. Men are getting their clothes made to measure and 
according to individual taste instead of putting up with the 
“ready-mades ”’ resulting from mass production. The women— 
the ordinary working women, machine-minders or-typists— 
are studying the fashions, and find their tastes catered for by 
competent dressmakers and milliners in the employment of the 
various government stores, who are aware of what is being worn 
in the Western capitals. An old-fashioned friend of mine who 
had not visited Russia since 1913, and was in Moscow last 
September, confessed to having been a little shocked at the 
prevalence of such apparently universal luxury and personal 
extravagance in expenditure among the wage-earners. The 
above facts are confirmed in the dry official language of a thirty- 
six page report in the International Labour Review for January 
1936; a report written by two senior members of the staff of the 
International Labour Organisation who were sent to the Soviet 
Union last autumn. They describe in detail this condition of 
plenty. More than once they use the phrase, “‘ a new civilisation.” 
This is in striking contrast with the reports of the I.L.O. of 
ten years ago, which invariably “crabbed” the Bolshevik 
administration. 

You may think that this applies only to the principal cities. 
But wait; I shall presently come to the villages where one 
hundred millions live. 

Along with this plentiful purchasing of food and clothing 
and innumerable luxuries, there is a continuous expansion of the 
public services. Thus every branch of what we call social in- 
surance, from birth to burial (except unemployment insurance, 
which was abolished five years ago at the same time as unemploy- 
ment itself), is developed in the U.S.S.R. to a far greater degree 
than in Great Britain or any other country, although without 
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any individual payment by the wage-earners themselves. The 
mother, the infant, the toddler, the sick, the sufferers from 
accident, the widows, the aged, the schoolchild, the adolescent, 
at college or in apprenticeship, the professional student in train- 
ing, right up to the scientific research worker, are provided for 
with a lavishness that leaves every other country far behind, 
and which goes on increasing year after year, at a time when every 
other country is restricting its public services. The public 
provision of theatres and concerts, the opera, the ballet, suffers 
no abatement because the cinema is being added in every quarter 
of every city, and indeed also in thousands of villages. It is a 
definite factor in the universal consciousness of plenty that 
every workman feels that there is genuine economic security, 
unrestricted by any actuarial or budgetary calculation, for every 
member of every wage-earning family, irrespective of income limit, 
against all the vicissitudes of life, without “ waiting time ”’ and 
from the very first day of wagelessness. This consciousness of 
lifelong economic security throughout the whole wage-earning 
population is a “ big thing” in the popular self-consciousness— 
how big no one who is not himself a wage-earner can ever realise. 

The most striking of all new features in the Soviet Union 
is the present abundance of food-stuffs. The principal factor in 
this is the widespread success of the collective farms. Of these 
there are now over a quarter of a million, comprising something 
like nine-tenths of the twenty-five millions of peasant families, 
and (including the State farms) more than nine-tenths of the land 
under cultivation. No one can visit a quarter of a million farms, 
spread over the vast area of the U.S.S.R.; but apart from 
statistics, there are results which are unmistakable. First there 
is the sudden rush of peasant purchasers of unwonted luxuries— 
expensive clothing, and spare pairs of boots for every member of 
the family; outdoor boots suited to the different seasons; smart 
shoes for the dance-floors that the villages have built; iron 
bedsteads in substitution for a place on the great brick stove, 
where all the family slept together; bicycles by the hundred 
thousand ; wireless sets and gramophones in supplement or super- 
session of the balatka, and even (last year) 9,000 pianos. Some of 
the villagers have asked for automobiles, and even for aeroplanes ; 
but these have only been provided in particular cases, not to 
purchasers, but as exceptional rewards. Villagers who order 
these things are clearly not suffering from famine, or driven to 
despair by government exactions so excessive as to threaten 
them with starvation, 
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More striking still are the very considerable current balances, 
which no one remembers to tell you about, standing to the credit 
of collective farms at the branches of the State Bank, running 
into astronomical figures of millions of roubles, representing 
surpluses temporarily left undivided at last year’s sharing-out 
among the members. An altogether new feature, too, is the 
magnitude of the constant indebtedness to the collective farms, 
of factories and offices, colleges and cooperative societies, to which 
the farms regularly supply produce under standing contracts, 
this aggregate indebtedness of millions of roubles representing 
only the current “‘ lag ’”’ of a month in the payments. How has 
this almost sudden change from shortage to plenty in the village 
come about? It represents the jump in Russia within a single 
quinquennium from the agriculture of the fourteenth to that of 
the twentieth century. Yesterday the twenty-five million 
peasant families cultivated each the dozen or so tiny strips, often 
miles apart, into which, as in the England of the Middle Ages, 
the typical holding was divided—cultivated them by hand in 
many cases, without even an iron plough, without fertilisers or 
selected seeds, gathering the harvest by the sickle and thrashing 
it by the flail. Now the couple of hundred million tiny strips 
have been thrown into a quarter of a million large undivided 
fields; there are not only iron ploughs, but also, to drag them 
from one end of these long fields to the other, oil-driven tractors, 
as many in number as there are collective farms, not to speak 
of tens of thousands of the latest machine combines of reapers, 
binders and thrashers, elaborately treated seeds ensuring quicker 
growth and a whole array of chemical fertilisers, motor trans- 
portation for the grain and better warehousing and, on far more 
of the farms than in England or Scotland, electric light and power. 
The result of this six centuries’ jump in Russian agriculture is 
that, whatever the climatic conditions of the year, the harvest 
will be, under decent management, four times what it would 
have been on the same land in the same weather before this 
agrarian revolution. 

To-day the Government takes its share of the produce in 
payment for all that it has supplied, in place of the landowner, 
the usurer and the tax gatherer. How much is this share? 
The I.L.O. investigators, whose recent report I have already 
cited, give the figures for a typical collective farm, which corre- 
spond closely with what I myself received from others a year 
and a half ago. The Government share amounted in these cases 
to just under two-sevenths of the yield of grain, together with 
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another one-seventh for the use of the tractors, etc., making 
altogether less than one-half of the total produce. Let us call 
it one-half, to be on the safe side. Thus the members of the 
collective farm, whose total product was four times what they 
had previously produced as individuals, found themselves, in 
any weather, with more than double the income that they have 
ever had before. In addition, the bad years are less frequent, 
and also less bad than they were, owing to irrigation, joint action 
in emergency, and superior management. Even the shortage 
of live-stock, due to recalcitrant slaughtering five years ago, is 
being rapidly made good. That is why the collective farms, 
taken as a whole, are great buyers of bricks, concrete and cement. 
They are everywhere improving their buildings, erecting club- 
houses and schools, and establishing créches for the young 
children, and clinics for the visiting doctors, as well as ordering 
the luxuries that I have mentioned. Of course, there is among 
these quarter of a million farms, with a hundred million popula- 
tion, no uniformity either of practice or of results. But of the 
magnitude of the success there is no doubt. What is remarkable 
is the extent of the freedom in self-government. So long as a 
collective farm is reasonably successful, its management by the 
members’ meeting is not interfered with. It can work as much 
or as little as it pleases, in whatever way it pleases. But it must 
produce. Where its management is defective, and the yield 
falls off, the farm is visited, advised, warned and reprimanded 
until it mends its ways. It is occupying the land of the nation 
with a duty to produce food for the nation, an obligation which 
will be in need drastically enforced. In the United States and 
Great Britain, where millions are underfed, the Government 
policy seems to be to bribe agriculturists not to produce so much. 
It’s a mad world ! 

In the Soviet Union, by way of contrast, an undoubted 
factor in the state of plenty is the extraordinary enthusiasm, 
which has been produced in the factory operative and the miner, 
the builder and the mechanic, as well as in the peasant agricul- 
turist, for increasing the productivity of labour. Here we see 
an industrial force, now numbering some twenty-five million 
men and women, strongly organised in trade unions, many only 
lately recruited from an exceptionally ignorant peasantry, which 
insists on piecework, clamours for the use of labour-saving 
machinery, demands the utmost possible speeding up of labour, 
approves of bonuses for exceptional success, invents for itself 
new ways of increasing the product and saving waste, and actually 
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condemns and punishes in its own comradely courts such of its 
members as are guilty of shamming illness, skulking on the plant, 
unjustified absenteeism, or neglect causing damage to machinery 
or the product. What is more, factory will compete with factory, 
vessel with vessel, farm with farm, or shift with shift, as to 
which can produce the greatest output, or work at the lowest 
cost, during a given period. This socialist competition, which 
extends to all industries and takes many forms, strikes the trade 
unionist of the Western world with amazement. Football 
matches he can understand, but this making of everyday work 
a matter of sport, and getting out of it a thrill of enjoyable ex- 
citement, is beyond him. Further, this socialist competition 
goes even beyond sportmanship as we understand it; for the 
winners in the contest, the workers of the factory or shift or 
vessel that beat their rivals, are in honour bound to send their 
best men temporarily to the losing team, with the object of teach- 
ing it how to improve to such an extent as to be successful in 
a future contest. I have never known a British football team 
do that. The explanation is that the Russian wage-earners 
actually believe that the income of every one of them is dependent, 
not on taking it out of his employer, but on the aggregate net 
product, and on the product not of himself alone, nor even of 
his own factory alone, but of the entire aggregate of workers 
by hand or brain. 

The transformation from privation to plenty in the U.S.S.R., 
and especially the abolition of unemployment, are coincident 
with the First and Second Five-Year Plans, which certainly 
count very largely in their causation. Can I in a few sentences 
make clear how this is managed? The system of Planned 
Production for Community Consumption stands in marked 
contrast with that of leaving production to be initiated by an 
unorganised crowd of rival capitalists, not even directly aiming 
at anybody’s satisfaction, but each intent only on making profit 
for himself by selling, not to everybody, but only to those persons 
who have enough purchasing power to expend on his particular 
wares. The result, in the capitalist countries, is to leave the mass 
of the people not only without economic security, but even 
supplied with little more than the bare necessaries of life, a 
large contingent of the people being at all times actually destitute, 
whilst only a minority get many of the amenities, and a few are 
enriched beyond the dreams of avarice. In the U.S.S.R. the first 
factor in the Plan is the number of the whole population to be 
provided for. For every one of these a quantum of purchasing 
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power throughout the whole year must be supplied—a genuine 
national dividend, though unequally distributed in the form of 
wages and salaries, and therefore only to those at work. The 
economist will realise how much it means to give an entire popula- 
tion throughout the whole year an assured effective demand. 
The second factor is the working force itself—the number and 
capacity of the men and women of working age, in health and 
strength, who will be available, under proper direction, for the 
creation of that national dividend, which comes into existence 
only by their work of hand or brain. The third factor is the choice 
by the whole population of what commodities and services they 
wish to have provided, largely a question of how they will in- 
dividually spend the purchasing power to be placed at their 
personal disposal; so much bread and meat, so much clothing 
and furniture, so much theatre-going and newspaper-reading, 
and so on, largely as reported by the network of consumers’ co- 
operative societies; partly, also, in the form of what are called 
socialised wages, the vast mass of social services, most of which 
the trade unions themselves administer. The fourth and final 
factor is the technological balance worked out by Gosplan between 
the necessary equipment, the amount to be procured of the 
various raw materials, of the several components required for 
the work and of the artificial power, together with the available 
labour force, skilled and unskilled, on the one hand, and on the 
other the variegated aggregate assortment of commodities and 
services which have been called for by the whole community 
of consumers. 

These four great factors together make up the General Plan, 
which, after endless discussion by experts and at factory meetings, 
in trade unions and collective farms, is finally enacted, year by 
year, by the supreme legislative bodies. This fixes for every 
establishment in the U.S.S.R. the quota that it is to produce 
during the ensuing year. There can be no doubt in the mind 
of any candid observer that during the past seven years this 
General Plan has not only effected in the U.S.S.R. an industrial 
and agricultural revolution of greater magnitude than what we 
call the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in the Western world, but has also contributed most 
powerfully to the momentous transformation that has taken 
place of the state of mind of the working population. It is really 
not too much to say that the Russian people have been, since 
1917, reborn. 

Now, there are, of course, endless details to explain about 
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the General Plan, for which I can only refer you to the books 
on the subject. There are two things, however, that I refuse 
to argue about. One is the alleged impossibility of making 
such a huge and complicated plan. This impossibility commits 
the logical offence and the ironical mockery of actually happening 
year after year. The other is the alleged coercion or enslave- 
ment of the consumer, in being prevented from getting whatever 
he chooses. All I need say is that the supposed enslavement 
and coercion seems, to those who endure it, a higher degree of 
freedom of choice in the present, and of economic security for 
the future, than that enjoyed by the whole class of wage-earners 
in Great Britain or the United States, even in times of good trade; 
with the immeasurable boon added of the certainty of continuous 
employment at trade union rates, without risk of slumps or the 
foreman’s caprices, and the satisfaction of knowing that every 
increase in the product will accrue to the workers -themselves, 
and to the workers alone. As Mr. Duranty observed when he 
was told that the Russian people were enslaved, ‘“‘ he had never 
yet been in a country of slavery in which the slaves thought 
that they were themselves the bosses.”’ 

I have been asked to say something about the problems of 
currency in the U.S.S.R. It is true that in a very lengthy book 
that my wife and I have lately published on Soviet Communism, 
which some reviewers have described as encyclopedic, we have 
hardly mentioned currency. I must confess that it did not 
occur to us to deal with that subject. It reminds me of the 
mythical chapter on snakes in Ireland. We should have had to 
say that none of the usual problems of currency and none of 
its mysteries exist in the U.S.S.R. To the Bolsheviks, currency, 
whether in the form of money or of bank credit, is merely an 
inanimate slave of the community, or shall we say a tool, like 
the immense park of hundreds of thousands of tractors, available 
for use here or there on the quarter of a million collective or 
State farms. The tool dictates nothing. It is merely an ex- 
pedient for giving freedom of choice to all the several consumers 
and producers, as an alternative to supplying them all with definite 
rations, whether they like them or not. Hence currency is 
created, just as are postage stamps, to whatever extent is found 
to be required for the purpose of the people, quite without influence 
on the projected aggregate total of commodities and services, 
or of the amount of trade. As prices are, for the most part, 
fixed by the various organs of government, and fixed not on 
cost alone but on a whole range of considerations of public benefit, 
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an increase or a decrease of currency has no effect on these prices. 
If the currency seems, at any moment, to be inconveniently 
deficient, more is provided by a stroke of the pen. If there seems 
to be more in circulation than is comfortable, the issue of further 
paper roubles or bank credit is suspended, or, by means of 
propaganda for an Internal Loan, essentially a voluntary defer- 
ment of the expenditure of wages or other incomes, a large block 
of currency is withdrawn from circulation. The momentary 
quantity of currency in circulation has absolutely no influence 
on the aggregate volume of employment or of consumption, or 
on the quantity or kind of production that is planned and under- 
taken. Moreover, by the simple expedient of prohibiting any 
import or export of Soviet currency, which accordingly never 
passes the frontier in either direction, and by making all foreign 
trade, including the import or export of gold and silver, a govern- 
ment monopoly, all the complications of international rates of 
exchange are avoided. The Soviet Government first buys what 
it wants from abroad, as cheaply as possible; and then pays 
for it in sterling, francs or dollars, by exporting as much as will 
sell abroad for the necessary sum in sterling, francs or dollars— 
choosing as articles of export just those commodities (including 
gold) which it can produce most cheaply within the U.S.S.R. 
in comparison with their momentary prices in the world market. 
The Soviet Union, which exports as little as possible, with a 
view to the discharge of its foreign indebtedness, has thus no 
fear of having its internal economy upset by movements of 
gold or by the inflation or deflation of currencies in foreign 
countries. Reductions of wages in other countries have no 
effect on the rates of wages in the U.S.S.R. Low prices of manu- 
factures abroad exert no influence on prices in the U.S.S.R., 
they are only an advantage to the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Trade, and not a disadvantage to the Soviet producer, whose 
earnings remain unchanged whatever may be the commodities 
that it suits the Soviet Union to purchase abroad or to export 
in order to pay for its purchases. What future Bolshevik students 
will say, when one day they turn over the hundreds of thousands 
of books and pamphlets about currency that cumber the British 
Museum, I simply cannot imagine. 

Perhaps the most fundamental of all the features of Soviet 
Communism is its definite and complete abandonment of profit- 
making as the motive and incentive of economic or other activity. 
To buy in order to sell at a higher price is a criminal offence in 
the U.S.S.R., visited by the severest punishment. To hire 
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labour, at whatever wage, in order to sell its product is also a 
crime, punished with equal severity. This does not mean that 
pecuniary self-interest has no place in the U.S.S.R. Anyone 
may work for wages or salary, and any public collectivity may 
employ him for wages or salary, for the common benefit. Equally 
any one may produce anything he pleases by his own labour, 
and even join in partnership with other labourers; and he or 
the partnership may sell this commodity for whatever price 
they can get. It is not pecuniary self-interest that is condemned 
or forbidden under Soviet Communism, but only the individual 
making a profit out of other people’s labour, or by mere trafficking 
in other people’s products. There is absolutely no sign of this 
fundamental feature of Soviet life being departed from in the 
future. There is accordingly not a vestige of truth in the imagined 
return to capitalism; that is gone for ever 

Of course, I need not point out that Soviet Communism does 
not mean, and never has meant, equality of wages, earnings or 
shares. The Soviet Union to-day does not pretend to be a 
communist community, nor even a completely socialist com- 
munity; but only to be on the way thither. Yet even in the 
ideal communistic community, every communist tells you that 
there would be no equality in sharing. Its slogan is (as within 
the ideal family), ‘‘ From each according to his ability, and to 
each according to his needs,” which is, and must always be, the 
very opposite of equality in sharing. There is no sign in the 
U.S.S.R. of any tendency towards equality of wages, salaries 
or shares. At the same time, it must be realised that the entire 
absence of individual landlords or capitalists, bankers or merchants, 
wholesalers or shopkeepers, moneylenders or stockjobbers, and 
indeed of any opportunity of acquiring anything except by one’s 
own efforts, prevents any such inequality of wealth as prevails 
in capitalist countries. The pay may vary from 100 roubles 
per month for the labourer to 1000 roubles per month for the 
engineering director (apart from foreign specialists). It is, 
curiously enough, the authors and the artists who make the large 
incomes. The most startling feature is that those who direct 
the government do so under regulations, voluntarily accepted 
and quite strictly observed, which prevents their drawing 
salaries greater than the wages earned at piecework by a 
zealous and assiduous skilled craftsman. Of course these 
high officials are, in addition, repaid all their functional 
expenses at whatever degree is necessary for their task. They 
live in flats of four or five rooms, their wives often going 
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out to work in another establishment, and earning a separate 
salary. 

Why has privation been turned into plenty in the U.S.S.R., 
and nowhere else in the world? The answer is that those who 
lead and direct the public life under Soviet Communism have a 
very strong and definite purpose of social change. Other govern- 
ments, or the governing classes in other countries, seem to me 
to have no purpose of substantial social change at all. Who, 
among our governing class, is seriously desirous of ensuring for 
all children even as much education as we give our own children ? 
The primary aim of governments is the maintenance of order, 
which always means the existing order. The social change which 
is aimed at unceasingly under Soviet Communism is a universal 
and limitless raising of the level of civilisation of the whole people. 
It is the settled conviction that this universal rise in the level of 
civilisation must necessarily be based, if only as the condition 
of health, education and economic security for all, on universal 
plenty in the means of civilised life. And the rise must take 
place throughout the whole community, with universal participa- 
tion according to capacity, emphatically including both the 
backward sections of the dominant race equally with all the 
backward races. It is held with passionate conviction that 
there can be no genuine and durable rise in the civilisation of a 
nation, no real or lasting development, without decadence among 
individuals, and even among the governing class, of culture, art 
or thought to the development of which the interests of the 
common humanity are, in practice, sacrificed, and from which 
the mass of men are, in fact, substantially excluded. This is 
the difference which led us tentatively to ask, three years ago 
when we settled the title of our book, whether Soviet Communism 
was not a new civilisation. I think now that it was unduly 
modest of us to put in the point of interrogation. The sober 
investigators of the I.L.O. repeat three times in their report 
that what they found last September in the U.S.S.R., both in 
the cities and in the rural districts, 7s the rise of a new civilisation. 

This marked difference between the purpose of the leaders 
of the Soviet Union and that of the leaders of other countries, 
is accompanied by a contrast in social organisation. The leaders 
in other countries are personal dictators or elected parliaments, 
newspaper-proprietors or financiers, churches or professors, 
bankers or brewers who have perhaps only two things in common, 
namely their lack of any specialised training for the task and 
their equal lack of agreement about what their task is. In the 
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Soviet Union the function of leadership is assumed by an organised 
vocation of men and women, recruited by cooption among 
voluntary aspirants who are specially trained for their lifelong 
task and tested by a prolonged probationary period. These 
members are held to a higher standard of conduct than the 
ordinary citizen, and they voluntarily accept rules of implicit 
obedience to their corporation and narrow restrictions of personal 
income, analogous to those of the religious orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Like the members of those Orders, too, they 
are admitted only if they wholeheartedly accept a particular 
creed, which is definitely the reverse of that of any theistic 
religion, and a particular set of economic assumptions as to social 
change, which are as solid as those of our own orthodox economists 
though in complete contradiction to most of them. This trained 
and organised Vocation of Leadership is called, to the confusion 
of the foreigner, a political party—the Communjst Party— 
though it is unlike anything which is called a political party in 
any other part of the world. There“is, in fact, in the electoral 
or political machinery of the U,8.S.R., no room for political 
parties in our sense of the word, whether in favour of the existing 
administration or against it; the troubles of the Civil War are 
still too recent for any formal organisation of the kind to be 
permitted, at any rate so long as the community is deemed to 
be sianding to arms against a renewed attack from other Powers, 
and to be in danger of the rebellion which is continually threatened 
from the White emigrés in Paris and Prague, Harbin and Riga. 
But I have no time to discuss the nature or working of the Vocation 
of Leadership which gives the guidance under which the Soviet 
Union is so successfully moving to its new civilisation. Those 
who take the trouble to read our monstrous book will form their 
own opinion as to its assured continuance. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. HENRY NEVINSON asked (1) How it was that the peasants were 
induced to leave their little holdings with such apparent ease and gc 
away into the collective farms, since the Russians, like all peasants, 
loved their land. In the collective farms had the peasants one or 
more strips of land of their own, or was all the land cultivated in 
common ? 

(2) How far did liberty exist in Russia with regard to thought, 
expression, the Press and right of meeting ? 

(3) What power had the police in Russia? Was it the same as 
that of the Czarist police which had been handed on to the OGPU, 
the power of secret espionage, of provocative agents, of imprisonment 
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without trial, of exiling to the worst parts of the world such as Siberia 
or the frozen islands in the White Sea, not for crime, but for opinion— 
generally in connection with political subjects, but sometimes in con- 
nection with religious matters? He had been informed by Russians 
and friends who went to Russia that all those things went on in the 
present Russia just as they had in Czarist Russia. 

(4) Had the nature of the Russian people changed as a result of 
the great change which had occurred in Russia? When he had been 
there in Czarist times their unpunctuality and lack of any sense of 
time or place had been a great nuisance. The reason why the Russians 
had often failed in warfare was probably due to their not having any 
sense of time and place, which his experience had taught him was the 
most essential thing in war. 


LorpD PASSFIELD said that, roughly speaking, the peasants were 
not induced to leave their little holdings and go into the collective 
farms. The collective farms were their little holdings. They still 
had their own houses, just as before, except that they were improved ; 
they still had their own land, which might amount to as much as a 
small holding in England, and their own pig and cow and poultry. 
All that they had pooled was their wheatfields. 

With regard to the question of liberty in Russia, it was to be 
observed that freedom was not an abstract term. It meant the power 
to do as one liked, and in England and all other civilised communities 
that power was restricted for the benefit of the community as a whole. 
He could not compare the U.S.S.R. with other countries in that respect. 

As far as the power of the police in Russia was concerned, he 
thought that the police in every European country from Calais to 
Moscow had too much power over the citizen, especially when the 
police officers were acting under Government orders, and that there 
was not so much difference between the powers of the police in Russia 
and in France. He was not going to apologise for the imprisonments 
without trial in Russia, but espionage and secret police were to be 
found in most countries, and he would be loath to say whether there 
was more of it in the U.S.S.R. than in the British Empire. When he 
was in India in 1912 he found that several thousand Hindus and 
Mohammedans were being kept in prison for a year without having 
been convicted of any offence, but because they had been arbitrarily 
bound over to give security for good behaviour and had been unable 
to do so. 

He did not think that people in Russia were persecuted for their 
religious opinions as such, but if their opinions were coupled with action, 
it was the opinions which gave a handle to the police. 


THE DucHEss oF ATHOLL asked in the first place if the absence of 
unemployment in Russia was not mainly due to the system of con- 
scription of labour which came into operation early in 1930, and which 
had been described in the blue book published in January 1931 by the 
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Government of which Lord Passfield was a member. Was not the 
cessation of unemployment benefit of which Lord Passfield had spoken, 
another reason for the absence of any large-scale unemployment ? 

In the second place, the Duchess, referring to Lord Passfield’s 
statement that no one was allowed to work for profit, asked whether 
the OGPU was not making a large profit out of the labour of people 
in the concentration camps. Although there might be a number of 
people imprisoned in India at times of civil disturbance and sedition, 
there was nothing in the British Empire which corresponded to the 
system of concentration camps in the far north and east of Russia. 
There people were imprisoned under terrible conditions and put to very 
heavy forced labour with little or no pay for the profit of the OGPU 
who were in control of many of these camps. The system had been 
described by Professor Chernavin, who had escaped with his wife from 
one such camp at Solovyetsk in 1932 and had written a detailed 
account of what took place in them in the January 1934 number of the 
Slavonic Review. So, although no private individual in Russia was 
allowed to work for profit, the OGPU were allowed to make a huge 
profit for the State out of the labour of hundreds of thousands of 
prisoners, including many priests, the results of whose labour were 
sometimes sold in Russia, and sometimes, more especially in the case 
of timber, were exported. 


LorpD PASSFIELD said that any legal conscription of labour that 
existed in the U.S.S.R. had nothing to do with the absence of 
involuntary unemployment (there was no conscription of the 
unemployed). It was not the payment of insurance benefit to the 
unemployed which was the trouble, but the effect of unemployment on 
the conduct and the life of the men. 

The system which he had referred to as existing in India was not 
peculiar to times of special unrest. When he had been in India in 
Ig12 it was not a time of trouble. The system had been the normal 
procedure for the past fifty years, and still existed. 

With regard to the oppression of the OGPU, he had read scores 
of volumes on that subject, the evidential value of which was of the 
slightest. Professor Chernavin had certainly suffered a great deal 
himself, but most of the accounts of horrors in his writings were 
based on hearsay. Anyone who had any knowledge of the value 
of prison labour would realise how impossible it would be for the 
OGPU to make a commercial profit out of the forced labour of their 
prisoners, Those people were employed on public works, but they were 
not run for the production of private profit. 


PROFESSOR SIR BERNARD PARES said that he had paid a shorter 
visit to Russia than Lord Passfield had, but that he had the advantage 
of knowing the language, and he could confirm much of what Lord 
Passfield had said. He could confirm what he had said about plenty 
and the social services, but he could not agree with what he had said 
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in answer to some of the questions. Although no one now believed 
that people in England had the right to dictate to the Russians what 
form of government they should adopt, it was well that Russians should 
realise that the sympathy of the British people for them would depend 
on the extent to which it was felt that the general practices of their 
Government could be commended. He had read a great deal of Lord 
Passfield’s book, and the most conspicuous omission from it—and the 
same criticism applied to his address—was the whole question of liberty. 

With regard to Professor Chernavin, he (Sir Bernard Pares) had 
known him personally before the Bolshevik Revolution, and in his 
book he had written about his own experiences. He had shown 
that something like 140 eminent University men had to his knowledge 
died in prison, amongst them being men of the greatest distinction, 
including the three greatest historians that Russia had. The only 
complaint against them had been that they were not Marxists. Such 
things were an infringement of liberty, and it would be well for English 
people who went to Russia to make it quite clear that they were the 
greatest impediment to the establishment of friendly relations between 
the two countries. 


LorpD PASSFIELD said that he supposed there were about a hundred 
pages in his book on the subject of liberty. 

With regard to Professor Chernavin, he did not suggest that what 
he said was untrue when he was describing his own experiences, but 
that he repeated a great deal of hearsay, things which had been told 
to him by the people who were in prison with him, about the details 
of other prisons and other times. He did not want to apologise for the 
horrors that happened in Russia, but merely to suggest that it was 
difficult to be very sure that they occurred. 


Mrs. WILLIAMS said that one of the wonderful things about public 
opinion about Russia in England was that people accepted more readily 
the evidence given by the prosecutors than by the people who suffered. 
Lord Passfield had said that many of the things in Professor Chernavin’s 
book were not records of his own experience but other people’s stories. 
But how great was the part based on personal experienee in the two- 
volumes on Russia just published by Lord Passfield and his wife ? 
Had they not used statistics and documents chiefly provided from 
official Soviet sources which were not too reliable? Even Stalin in a 
very rude way expressed his surprise that anybody could believe the 
official figures. 

When Lord Passfield had said that all labour in Russia was 
organised in trade unions, did he include the millions who were working 
in the labour camps for the benefit of the OGPU? Many of the 
so-called happy peasants who had objected to leaving their own 
holdings for the collective farms were also sent to the labour camps. 


Questions. If it was not the individual who paid for the insurance 
for the social services, who was it? The rest of the community must 
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be paying for a workman who was ill, and in the long run that meant 
that the workman in Russia paid for the social services just as he did 
anywhere else. 

Was a Decree which had been issued on June 4th, 1934, which 
provided that the relations of any member of the Red Army who 
deserted across the frontiers into a neighbouring country, whether 
they knew about such desertion or not, should be sentenced to a 
term of five years’ imprisonment, consistent with the new civilisation 
of Soviet Russia ? 


LorD PASSFIELD said in regard to the social services that everything 
was paid for by the workers, but there were no individual payments. 
Every institution in Russia annually paid a certain lump sum towards 
the social services which was based on the total number of people 
employed by it. 


Mr. GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK asked whether Lord Passfield ever 
read the speeches of Stalin and other Soviet Commissars; as he seemed 
completely to ignore what they had been saying year in and year out. 
He had compared the present state of Russian agriculture with that 
before the Bolshevik Revolution, and had claimed that it had jumped 
from the fourteenth to the twentieth century, and had said that it 
produced four times as much as it used to produce. But Stalin had said 
that the greatest difficulty of Russia was that she was now producing 
less than she had produced in 1913, and had appealed to the peasants 
to produce more. 

Lord Passfield had spoken of the plentifulness of food supplies. 
Had he read the speech at a recent conference of the Soviets of 
Mikoyan, the Commissar who is in charge of Food and who had spoken 
for five hours on the inadequacy and bad quality of the food supplies ? 

He would like to challenge what Lord Passfield had said about 
the unique character of equal education for everybody. In that 
respect not only Russia, but all countries, were much behind the 
Scandinavian countries, where there had been equality in the school 
system for children of all classes for a long time. 

He challenged also what Lord Passfield had said about currency. 
It was not accurate to say that profits were not allowed. The people 
in the factories were being continuously appealed to by Stalin that 
they should start earning profits. 


LorpD PAssFIELD said that he was glad to hear that there was 
equality of schools in Sweden. With regard to Russia, he had seen 
the two children of Stalin in an ordinary school at Moscow, and it was 
true to say that there was only one class of school in Russia which 
provided for the education of all the children, of whatever station in 
life or wealth they might be. 

With regard to the production of wheat, it was true that in the 
past Russia had produced enough to be able to feed England by her 
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exports of grain, and that she did not do that now. But it was the 
landlords or kulaks who were responsible for those exports, and not 
the peasants. All he had said was that the peasant produced four 
times as much as he had formerly produced, and that the amount of 
his own food had not been contracted but, on the contrary, increased. 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, said that Lord Passfield 
had succeeded in his main object, which was to convince his audience 
of the importance of the Russian experiment, whereby a people, after 
having existed for centuries under one kind of economic system, 
organised on a capitalist basis, were trying to develop a new one, 
organised on a very different basis. 

Although he was prepared to believe, without very definite proof, 
that a country like Russia, on severing its connection with capitalism, 
might raise its standard of living, he could not accept, without 
statistics, what Lord Passfield had said about plenty. What had the 
people got in the way of housing in Russia? How often did they eat 
meat? He would not mention the fact that many people in England, 
besides the rich, had motor-cars, but those were the kind of facts 
which helped one to discover whether there was plenty in a country. 

He did not think the question of currency was as simple as Lord 
Passfield had suggested. Lord Passfield had said that currency in 
Russia had nothing to do with how much and what was produced. 
But the object of currency was to enable consumers to vote for what 
they wanted to get produced. While he was quite content to leave 
the question whether money should be spent on battleships or aero- 
planes to the experts, he did not want an official to decide whether he 
should have more beds or more cinemas or more education. He did not 
want to have a park forced on him when he would rather keep his 
money in his pocket and buy a book or boots, and it was the consumer’s 
freedom of choice for which the capitalist system aimed at providing. 
That was one corner which Lord Passfield had not turned. 

He wondered that Lord Passfield had not emphasised more, as 
one of the best things that had happened in Russia, the welding 
together of all sorts of different races. Was it not true that one of the 
main contributions of Russia to civilisation to-day was the discarding of 
racial prejudice, her denial of the Nordic nonsense which was so 
prevalent a little west of Russia ? 

Did Lord Passfield think that if he (Sir William Beveridge) were a 
Russian citizen he would be as free to express his views, whether they 
were right or wrong, as he was in England? 


LorD PASSFIELD said that it was impossible to prove things like 
plenty by statistics. He had endeavoured to prove it by showing 
that people were buying in large quantities things which were only 
fifth or sixth or seventh in their order of preference. If they were 
buying relatively costly delicatessen, it meant that they had as much 
plain food as they wanted, and the same argument applied to other 
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things which they were buying and which came low down in the order 
of necessaries. Although people besides the very rich had motor-cars 
in England, he would like to ask how many artisans had them. There 
were a lot of motor bicycles in the U.S.S.R. 

Sir William Beveridge had said, in connection with currency, that 
what he wanted was to give the consumer the right to buy what he 
wanted with his money. In Russia they used money for that very 
purpose. When they got their week’s wages they had purchasing 
power, and could go into a shop and buy what they pleased. There 
was no restriction in that direction. Any restriction would come in 
deciding who should settle what should be made. In a country like 
England that question was decided by a number of capitalist entre- 
preneurs who settled what they thought people would want to purchase, 
and who made terrible mistakes. In the U.S.S.R. the question of 
y what was wanted was decided in another way, largely by the votes of 
the people. There were 40,000 separate corporative societies, com- 
prising fifty million members in the villages alone, and it was through 
them that the Soviet authorities learnt what the people wanted. 

It was impossible to speak too highly of the way: in which the Soviet 
Government had dealt with its race problems. Russia was the only 
country in the world of that magnitude where there was full equality 
as regards race. They had carried racial autonomy so far that there 
were little autonomies of races in the midst of larger minorities. There 
was a negro village which had its own negro Soviet. It was to be 
regretted that political scientists had not found out about the Russian 
arrangements with regard to race before. It was a mistake to suppose 
that race had anything to do with statehood, and if the statesmen 
of Europe had been better informed at the time of the Treaty of 
Versailles, they would not have been so concerned to make new nations 
on a racial basis. 

To the Chairman’s inquiry as to whether anyone with his opinions 
would be allowed freely and safely to express them in the U.S.S.R., 
Lord Passfield said that, so far as he knew the Chairman’s views, 
which very fairly coincided with the common opinions of educated men 
in his own country, and were not what he would call “‘ too far left,” he 
would say that anyone in Russia whose views bore a similar relation 
to those of educated people in that country might certainly express 
them freely and safely. What would be the position if two such 
persons were transposed, to England and the Soviet Union respectively, 
he would not venture to imagine. 
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CHINA! 
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THE analysis which I shall attempt to make of the struggle 
for government in China falls naturally into four parts. Firstly, 
I shall deal briefly with the social and economic origins of the 
struggle; secondly, with the present conflict between groups in 
Nanking; thirdly, with the structure and working of the Kuo- 
mintang and the National Government; lastly, with the relations 
between Nanking and the provinces. My approach is from the 
social and economic point of view, and my attitude, I trust, that 
of a reasonably objective historian. 

The struggle for government in pre-republican China, according 
to modern scholarship, was largely a struggle for the control of the 
land tax. The dominant type in China has, since feudal times, 
been not the soldier, but the official or bureaucrat, and the functions 
of this class were fairly simple. They were the collection of land 
tax; the performance of Confucian ceremonies in the local temples, 
so important in an agrarian country; the maintenance of large 
public works such as the Grand Canal, which brought rice and grain 
from the key economic centres of the Yangtze Valley to the dusty 
plains of the north, where the army protected China from northern 
invasion; the working of the examination system; the adminis- 
tration of some justice; and the maintenance of some order. 
The old Chinese State guarded itself against feudal tendencies 
by destroying an hereditary aristocracy by means of the examina- 
tion system, which was democratic as far as it went, though 
only a very small percentage of the people was affected by its 
provisions; by its laws of inheritance, under which property was 
equally divided among all the sons, a barrier against the growth 
of large estates and large landlordism; and by moving officials 
rapidly from one district to another—a man was allowed to stay 
only three years in one district. Such a society could not be 
feudal. Feudalism is usually characterised by an extensive 
system of agriculture and by the association of the administration 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March t2th, 1936, with Mr. G. E. 
Hubbard in the Chair. 
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of justice with the ownership of land, neither of which factors 
prevailed in China after feudal times. Such a society cannot 
be called capitalist, for classes of rich merchants or industrialists 
would have been dangerous to the supremacy of the bureaucracy. 
This bureaucracy had a vested interest in the difficulties of the 
Chinese language with which it defended itself against merchant, 
peasant and artisan as much as by carefully graded legal and 
social distinctions. The peasant was forced to bow in front of 
a magistrate, and so was the merchant, but not the scholar. 

A society of this nature reminds one, of course, of ancient 
Egypt, of Babylon and the other great agrarian empires. The 
soldier might conquer, but the bureaucratic system prevails, 
not because of any superiority of culture, but because this type 
of agrarian society can function only through the bureaucrat. 
Although Confucianism, with its emphasis on the authority of the 
head of the family, may not have been a direct development from 
economic conditions, it was at least based upon sound economic 
foundations; for in a country where agriculture is a matter of 
too much or too little water, where irrigation is of predominant 
importance and cultivation is extremely complex, skill and 
knowledge are more valuable than bone and muscle. By adding 
to this natural fact the prestige of the Confucian ethics, the State 
had a “ policeman,” as it were, in every family, and the head 
of the family was supported in law. If a son hit his father, he 
had no case in law, and it was well that this should be so, for 
there was only one magistrate to a hsien (equivalent to a county), 
assisted of course by Yamen officials, and a county contained 
anything from 200,000 to 500,000 people. Nor were the head of 
the family and the magistrate enough for the purpose of ad- 
ministration. Between the head of the poor peasant family and 
the magistrate there were the richer landlords and gentry, with 
whom he must needs come to terms. In regard to my distinc- 
tion between landlords and gentry, I should explain that a member 
of the gentry is not necessarily a landlord; there are many land- 
lords who live in towns, and many gentry who do not own land. 
For the refinements of exploitation of the peasant which were 
practised I refer you to the entertaining pages of Mr. Lin Yu-tang 
in his book, My Country and My People. 

This system contained the elements of its own breakdown. 
In every dynasty the land taxes tended to go up, the revenue 
to go down. Why? Possibly because the ruling class, including 
officials, landlords, gentry and richer merchants, gets more and 
more land, pays very few taxes itself, but collects more and more 
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taxes from the poor peasant, who becomes bankrupt, and whose 
land it then buys. This was the situation by 1850, the natural 
end of the Manchu Dynasty, and was the occasion of the Taiping 
Rebellion, that great agrarian revolt which at one time had a 
fair chance of overthrowing the dynasty. 

The coming of the West, first in peaceful penetration (the 
East India Company), and then with forceful penetration, has 
had violent effects on this great agrarian society. Foreign sup- 
port and new revenues, especially the customs and opium, gave 
new life to a dying dynasty, provided the basis for new classes 
in Chinese society, and by the influx of manufactured articles 
and the establishment of industries within the country did much, 
by destroying native handicrafts, to produce that rural decay 
which is the despair of modern China. More important from 
our point of view are the new classes which have been added to 
the old. While foreign investments in China meant that the 
growth of an indigenous bourgeoisie was long delayed, as in 
Russia (I use the word bourgeoisie with reservations for lack of 
a better word) and left a large gap in Chinese society, the growth 
of Chinese commercial and industrial classes was bound up with 
these foreign enterprises. Industries also produced a proletariat 
(here again I use the term in the popular sense), and with intel- 
lectual movements came the rise of modern education, resulting 
in the growth of a new intelligentsia. The new society grew up 
within the framework of the old, a new society warped and 
distorted by this fact almost as much as by the foreign interests 
to which it owed its origins. 

The first task of this new society was to remove a ruling 
class which, as I have tried to show, was necessarily anti-capitalist 
and a dynasty that lived on the land rent of its conquered empire, 
a dynasty that raised money for a navy and quite naturally 
built a warship of marble. Small wonder, then, that there was 
a revolutionary movement which swept away the Manchus, and 
that it relied for its finances so largely on those overseas Chinese 
merchants who were free from port city influences. Small 
wonder also that this movement was, by the accident of history, 
aided by the world revolutionary policies of the new Soviet 
Union. It is not necessary for me to remind you of the history 
of the revolution. But this fact added to the combination of 
the new social and economic groups in China helps to explain 
the present paradoxical struggle for government. We have the 
spectacle of the Kuomintang, a revolutionary political party on 
the Russian model, pledged to the enactment of a programme 
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based on the Gettysburg address, relentlessly crushing a Chinese 
Communist movement with which it was once joined in unholy 
matrimony. The Communist Party attempted to unite students 
and proletariat in joint leadership of the agrarian revolt against 
the elements which compose the Kuomintang. The Kuomintang, 
composed of students, merchants, industrialists and bankers, 
landlords and gentry in alliance with revolutionary militarists, 
and with the aid of some foreign Powers, is seeking to effect a 
more conservative revolution—that is, according to Chinese 
standards, as according to Western standards it would be very 
revolutionary indeed—in which the proletariat and. peasantry 
are not at the moment expected to play a very large part. The 
Kuomintang has driven the Red armies to Szechuan, but, I may 
say in passing, unless it believes its own propaganda it will not 
measure Communism by its territorial extent. It has established 
a national government of a more modern type. It has swept 
away the old type of Mandarin, but not yet replaced him, with 
the result that the gentry and the landlord with whom it was 
forced to compromise, reign supreme in the hsien and villages. 
The Kuomintang has removed the safeguards of the old China 
not only against the power of merchants and industrialists, but 
also against the increase of landlordism. It has destroyed 
Confucianism, and is now reviving it by the New Life Movement, 
the rebuilding of Confucian temples, and the re-observance of 
State ceremonies. It has glorified the militarist whom it seeks 
in vain to control. It has neglected irrigation and dykes, but 
now is beginning to realise that these old functions of government 
must be resumed in order to gain the confidence of a peasantry 
which has always associated floods and famines with the exhaus- 
tion of the mandate of heaven. 

That brings us to the present stage of development of the 
political party known as the Kuomintang. Having in mind the 
various social and economic groups, the new and the old, which 
came together to form the Kuomintang, it would not be surpris- 
ing if we found that the Kuomintang was not a nest of singing 
birds. Some of these elements were expelled in the Purification 
Movement of 1927, 7.e. the Communists. The industrial workers 
and the peasantry are not included on a large scale; the industrial 
workers are controlled by what the Communists call “ The Yellow 
Unions” and the peasants by being forbidden to form peasant 
unions. There are many personal equations in such a govern- 
ment, but the core of the structure in Nanking is the alliance 
between the bourgeois elements (the manufacturing industrialists, 
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the bankers, the rich merchants, especially the overseas 
merchants), the landlords and gentry, and the Army. I would 
say that these three groups form what may be called a moderate 
or centre bloc of the Kuomintang—the people who are ruling 
China to-day. But there are certain antagonistic interests 
between these groups. The interest of the bourgeois group, 
very naturally, is peace, order and national reconstruction. 
For these they depend on the Army (at least for peace and order), 
but they are obstructed by the gentry. The landlords prefer 
the status quo or, if not that,.the status quo ante; they depend 
on the Army for security for the collection of land rents, but 
they oppose reconstruction on bourgeois lines. Then there is 
the Army, which is different from the ordinary armies in China. 
It is a revolutionary army, though not so revolutionary as it 
used to be, since after 1927 it incorporated many elements which 
had not been trained by the Kuomintang leaders in Canton. 
This Army represents mainly the interests of the landlords, and 
it needs the landlords for the collection of taxes for military 
purposes. But it also needs the bourgeois for loans and for 
supplies of foreign implements of war. Each of these parties, 
therefore, is dependent on the other. No one of them could 
possibly stand alone. 


In addition to the above groups and outside them is the 
intelligentsia. The intelligentsia in China is the most mixed 
class in the nation. Many of its members belong to the centre 
bloc. A certain number stand for reconstruction and a certain 
number see this as the only way of giving their services to the 
nation. Probably the larger number of returned students belong 
to this latter group. There is also a left wing, with which the 
name of Wang Ching-wei and Cheng Kung-po, the recent Minister 
of Industries, are usually associated. This group is more revolu- 
tionary and is willing to work with the Army if it can control 
it, but it rather resents the bourgeois elements, and especially 
the gentry. Its members have suffered a great deal for this 
point of view. In 1926 there was a struggle concerning the 
question of Political Commissars in the Army, when Chiang was 
supported by the moderates and Wang was forced to take a 
rest cure in Europe. At the Kuomintang Congress in 1931 the 
left-wing members were excluded by a manipulation of the 
elections, and there have been many arrests of left-wing leaders. 

Other intellectuals remain outside the party and refuse to 
join it, and among these there are many very independent minds. 
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Many of them are splendid people, and they refuse to join not 
because they are not in sympathy with the ideals of the revolu- 
tion, but because they are not in sympathy with the party as 
it is to-day. 

Across this general background of classes and groups there 
are personal rivalries and the rise and fall of cliques. There can 
be no one who has been in Nanking who has not heard of the 
famous C.C. Group, Chen Li-fu and Chen Kuo-fu, who manage 
the party elections for Chiang Kai-shek, and pack the Congresses. 
They secured a remarkable triumph for him last November. But 
the dominant groups remain the same, the bourgeois group, 
the Army and the gentry. 

The structure of the Kuomintang is not very difficult to 
understand. It owes its present shape largely to the reorganisa- 
tion in 1924, when the Communists were admitted into the 
party. Its supreme organ is the National Party Congress which 
was supposed to meet every two years and which has actually 
met in 1924, 1926, 1929 and 1931, when the Cantonese held a 
separate Congress, and in November 1935. The National Party 
Congress elects two Committees, the Central Executive Committee 
and the Central Supervisory Committee. The Central Super- 
visory Committee deals with party discipline, the auditing of 
accounts, review of party progress and supervision of the conduct 
of the National Government in retrospect. It has in practice 
no powers of supervision, but a man will serve in it in the hope of 
graduating, so to speak, into the Central Executive Committee 
later. The Central Executive Committee is the important body. 
It deals with all the external relations of the party; it executes 
the will of the National Congress; it organises the provincial and 
central headquarters, and, most important of all, it controls the 
party finances. The party finances come straight from govern- 
ment funds, and amount to something like five million per annum. 

The Central Executive Committee is again divided into two 
parts. The first of these is the Standing Committee which is the 
kernel of the whole party organisation. Since the Central Executive 
Committee meets in plenary session only every six or eight 
months, the Standing Committee has all the powers of the parent 
body. It is thus the real executive group of the party and 
includes all the important party members. The other part into 
which the Central Executive Committee is divided is the Central 
Political Council, which is actually a larger body than the Central 
Executive Committee itself. Members of the Central Executive 
Committee and the Central Supervisory Committee are ex officio 
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members of the Central Political Council, and it has powers to 
coopt. This Central Political Council is formally charged with 
the direction of the National Government during the period of 
tutelage which comes to an end this year. 

Besides these central organisations there are the Provincial 
Party Headquarters, and the Overseas Chinese Main Branch 
Headquarters, which have magnificent buildings in Nanking. So 
much money comes from them that they are of equal rank with 
the Provincial Party Headquarters. Again, true to the Soviet 
practice of emphasising the towns as against the country, there 
are the Special Municipal Party Headquarters. These last two, 
the Municipal and Overseas branches, are very much alive. 
Below the Provincial Party Headquarters there are the District, 
Sub-District and Local Party Headquarters, the last of which 
may consist of as few as five people. 

Two branches which are directly under the Central Party 
Headquarters are the Army and the Seamen’s and Railway 
Workers’ Conventions. But both of these are practically dead 
so far as revolutionary spirit goes. 

The party, it is generally agreed, has lost the revolutionary 
fervour which it had in 1927 and 1928. This is due to many 
reasons, one of which is the progress of the revolution from 
Canton to Shanghai. Economic conditions are very different 
in these two areas. The Yangtze Valley is more dependent on 
foreign imports of food and raw materials and is in closer connec- 
tion with foreign Powers, and it naturally followed that the 
revolution had to compromise. Again, according to Mr. Cheng 
Kung-po, the recent Minister of Industry, it was found in 1927 
that the gentry and the landlords could not very easily be dis- 
pensed with, being necessary for the collection of the land tax 
on which the Army depends; while the sons of this group, many 
of whom are officers in the national armies, also viewed with 
alarm the seizure of lands by peasant unions in Hunan. So 
these compromises, as some of the party leaders put it, have helped 
to destroy the revolutionary zeal of the “‘ comrades.” 

At the present time it is agreed that the party is pretty well 
dead in the provinces and only a little more alive in the towns, 
because in the towns less resistance was encountered from the 
forces of the Old China. Its loss of prestige and demoralisation 
after the Manchurian affair was partly arrested by the 19th Route 
Army’s resistance in Shanghai. If it had not had this advantage 
it is difficult to see how it could have survived. 

Many disapprove of the use of public funds to the extent of 
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over five millions a year for party expenses. Many object to 
the overstaffing at Central Party Headquarters. It is clear that 
the party does not control the Army and that it has no vital points 
of contact with the industrial workers or the peasantry. But, 
most important of all, it lacks a central planning committee to 
direct policy—in fact, no one can say what its policy is at any 
given time. It is so busy being both Party and Government 
that it deals with affairs as they come up, and this is really one 
of the most important criticisms levelled against it; it has been 
prolific in legislation, but very weak in propaganda. 

The party, as I have mentioned, controls the National Govern- 
ment which was created in 1928 by an Organic Law drawn up 
by a Committee of the Central Executive Committee. The 
Committee followed the ideas of Sun Yat-sen, who had tried to 
combine the best of East and West. To the division into three 
powers, recommended by Montesquieu and ingrained in the 
Constitution of the United States, he added two powers of Chinese 
origin, the Examination Yuan and the Control Yuan. The 
supreme body is a Council of State, which was to consist of from 
twelve to fifteen members, though I believe its numbers are far 
greater now, and the Chairman of which, Lin Sen, is President of 
the Republic. There are no legal limits to the power of this body. 
Under this State Council are the Five Yuan (Departments) which 
express the five-power constitution, as Sun Yat-sen called it. 
These include the Executive Yuan, which is the highest executive 
body in the Government. Under this Yuan are all the ministries, 
of which there are a great number—Foreign Affairs, Industries, 
Interior, Communications, Railways, Finance, Justice. The 
Ministers of all these Ministries belong to the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang, and they meet on Tuesdays. 

Then there is the Legislative Yuan, which is the only one in 
the Government whose members have a fixed term of office, 7.e. 
of two years. The members are nominated at the present time 
by the President; they form at least in theory the highest 
legislative body in the National Government. I do not believe 
this body initiates much legislation ; it receives recommendations 
from other Yuan. 

The administration of justice is in the hands of the Judicial 
Yuan which is the highest judicial body, and can punish officials 
and deal with administrative cases. 

The Examination Yuan is something like the British Civil 
Service Commission. It can examine candidates and determine 
the qualifications necessary for government appointments. In 
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practice, however, although the Examination Yuan does actually 
examine candidates, and a few of them are accepted into the 
National Government, most of the appointments are by recom- 
mendation. 

The Control Yuan may impeach officials and audits the 
public accounts. 

The Executive body is the most important of all these branches 
of government, but it is not really important enough. There are 
many things which it cannot control, and most people agree that 
it should have a great deal more power. There are many conflicts 
between the ministries under it. Take, for example, the question 
of coal. The Ministry of Industry wishes to lower the tax on 
the production of coal; the Minister of Finance refuses to do so. 
That may be only a small point, but many such instances happen, 
and there is no one with sufficient power to coordinate all the 
various activities. 

Other serious criticisms have been made of this five-power 
constitution by political scientists and others. In the first place, 
there is no provision for popular election of members of the 
National Government; secondly, apparently no rights are 
reserved to the people; thirdly, there are no fixed terms of 
office, except in the Legislative Yuan, and no security of tenure; 
fourthly, the relations between the different Yuan are indeter- 
minate and very chaotic; fifthly, balance is upset by the pre- 
ponderance of the State Council, whose powers are unlimited. 
Sun Yat-sen expected something like a balance of the five powers, 
but China has not got that balance of powers because of the 
excessive importance of the State Council. When it is considered 
that this State Council is appointed by the National Party 
Congress of the Kuomintang, it is clear that, though it has 
apparently unlimited powers, the supreme power in the State 
lies outside the organic law. In other words the real power in the 
National Government rests with the Committees which control 
the Kuomintang. I need not give in detail the powers of the 
Kuomintang; it has all the power. 

The Standing Committee of the Central Executive Committee, 
consisting probably of less than twenty members, is, therefore, 
the real core of the Government. It dominates the Central 
Political Council (which, as previously mentioned, controls the 
government), it controls the State Council and its agents are in 
all the ministries. It meets on Monday afternoons and Thursday 

mornings. The Central Political Council meets on Wednesday 
mornings, after which it refers its resolutions to the National 
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Government. The State Council meets on Friday mornings and 
handles these resolutions. 

Since the membership of these committees overlaps to a large 
extent, we might have the following situation: a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Central Executive Committee meets 
on Monday afternoon and thrashes out a general line of policy; 
he passes it through the Central Political Council on Wednesday ; 
he considers any miscarriage that might have happened on 
Thursday morning, and agrees to it on Friday as a member of 
the State Council. In other words, the National Government is 
a system of interlocking directorates, dominated by the centre 
bloc of the Kuomintang. 

The situation resulting from the elections of last November 
provides an illustration of what I have been describing. The 
6th Plenary Session of the Central Executive Committee elected 
by the 4th National Kuomintang Congress was held last November, 
and was followed by the 5th Session of the National Congress. 
Hu Han-min, now in Hong Kong, became Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the Central Executive Committee, with 
Chiang Kai-shek as Vice-Chairman. Wang Ching Wei, whois very 
seriously ill, was elected Chairman of the Central Political Council 
and Chiang Kai-shek, Vice-Chairman. Of the Executive Yuan, 
t.e. the most important Yuan, Chiang Kai-shek is President; of 
the Military Affairs Commission Chiang Kai-shek is Chairman, and 
Feng and Yen are Vice-Chairmen. The Chief of Staff is Cheng 
Ch’ien, a Cantonese. 

- From these details it appears on the surface that the power 
of Chiang Kai-shek is increasing. He controls most of the civil 
and military positions, and the last Government saw a great 
enlargement of the Central Executive Committee, which many 
responsible people say was deliberately designed to weaken it. 
Finally, Chiang Kai-shek’s power is increasing through the 
appointment of non-members of the Kuomintang to important 
positions in the Government. In the Ministry of Railways is 
Chang Chao-ao; in the Ministry of Industry Wu Ting-Chung, 
and in the Bureau of Political Affairs, Chiang Ting-Fu. All 
these men are personal friends of Chiang Kai-shek and are not 
members of the party; so it looks as if the power of the party is 
being weakened in that way as well as by the extension of the 
Central Executive Council. Lastly, I feel that the power of 
Chiang Kai-shek has been greatly extended through certain 
changes in the draft of the constitution of last November. The 
original draft contained certain articles which provided that no 
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military man could be President of the Republic while holding 
military office, or governor of a province until at least three 
years from his retirement from military affairs; in the revised 
draft both of these clauses disappeared. 

The next matter to be considered is the relationship between 
the Central Government and the Provinces. Unity is not easy 
to define in China, but disunity is not very apparent. The 
educational system, the railway services, the post office, for 
example, extend all over the country and seem to point to unity. 
The disunity is under the surface, and is largely to be found in 
finance and administration. Asa means of estimating the present 
balance of power in China, the provinces may be divided into 
three categories : 

(1) The group that may be commanded, where an order is an order 
and is obeyed. 

(2) The group that might be called a Consulting Group, where there 
is no question of revolt, but where in the case of public appointments 
three or four men are nominated by the province and one is appointed 
by Nanking. 

(3) The Group with which Nanking can only negotiate. 

In the third category, the Negotiating Group, are Kwantung 
and Kwangsi. In the Consulting Group there are three, or 
perhaps four provinces, Shantung, Shansi, Hopei and perhaps 
Szechuan, where Liu Hsiang still has a certain amount of power, 
but not very much; certainly there is no question of disobedience. 
In Shantung Han Fu Chu has a certain amount of power, but he 
is closely associated with the Government, and it appears that he 
is coming into line. The rest of the provinces I would say belong 
to the Group where there is apparently direct control, at any 
rate in some respects. If the Government wishes to appoint a 
Chairman it can do so; if it wishes to remove a Chairman it can 
do so. 

The situation with regard to administration in the provinces 
is a reflection of the situation in Nanking. In other words, the 
difficulties in the provinces are social and economic rather than 
political. 

As regards finance, the National Government draws its 
revenues from the Customs, Salt, Consolidated Taxes (tobacco, 
yarn, flour, matches), Stamp Tax, Mining, Stock Exchange Tax, 
Railways and by borrowing. Its relations with the banks are 
peculiarly intimate, for the important banks hold half of the out- 
standing loan obligations. In all these things the better the 
administration the higher the revenue and the greater the need 
for a thoroughly modern attitude towards industry and com- 
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merce, investments and national credit. These considerations 
do not seriously affect the provinces. In the provincial govern- 
ments the land tax is by far the largest single source of income. 
According to Franklin Ho’s figures for Chekiang Province, the 
land tax forms one-third of the total revenue and half the tax 
revenue of the province. In the hsien of this province it is four- 
fifths of the total revenue. 

Of the three groups which form the centre party in Nanking 
only two, the gentry and the military, are represented in the 
provinces; an exception must be made in the case of one or two 
big cities, but even here the relationship between the provincial 
governments and the provincial banks is not one that would be 
popular in Wall Street. The instinct, of the provincial and hsien 
governments therefore is to increase the returns from land tax. 
Thus there is a multiplication of land taxes and a direct increase 
of land taxes. Actually, however, the revenue itself often 
decreases for two reasons. In the first place, the gentry, land- 
lords and officials (according to Franklin Ho), who are in control 
of the tax-gathering machine, consider it an indignity to pay 
taxes at all. Secondly, as taxes go up, more of the ordinary 
peasants are pushed under, as it were, and their land is bought 
up by the above non-tax-paying classes. The communist 
solution to this problem is to liquidate the non-cultivators of the 
soil, the bad gentry and the usurers, often the same people, but 
the Government is committed to more peaceful methods. 

Another reflection of the situation in Nanking may be seen 
in the provinces. The commission system of provincial govern- 
ment was introduced to provide effective civil control, but it 
was found that unless the chairman of the provincial committee 
was also the Pacification Commissioner, 7.e. in control of the 
military, he was powerless. The tendency now, therefore, is to 
go back to the governor system in which control is military but 
is at least centralised. 

The question, therefore, of the enforcement of modern adminis- 
trative methods in the provinces is not easy of solution until there 
is a change in the balance of power in Nanking and social obstacles 
are removed in the hsien. The cost of an adequate cadastral 
survey for the whole country is at the moment prohibitive, and, 
until this is done, the Chuang Shu and the Tien Pao, both unpaid, 
who are the key men in the collection of land taxes, cannot be 
replaced, or paid by any method other than the present one of 
bad registration practices. Where there are large bodies of 
troops in the provinces there should be no question of securing 
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the requisite power to enforce reform, even though hsten officials 
would remove their books if they were ejected. It is a question, 
apart from the financial side, of will, and the question of will is 
an expression of social and economic conditions. 

The situation in Kiangsi province richly illustrates this 
theory. The Governor, appointed by Chiang Kai-shek, is 
following a policy of reconstruction by military methods accom- 
panied by political pressure; the National Economic Council, 
financed by Nanking, is working through the welfare centres 
from the bottom upwards, largely in spite of, and in some cases 
in competition with, the provincial government. 

In conclusion, four points seem to be relevant to my attempted 
analysis of the struggle for government in China. 

(1) It is obvious that there is going on in China a struggle 
between several new social and economic groups and one or two 
old ones. The lines of development are warped and distorted 
by economic and political factors over which China has no control. 
The old agrarian society is in a pathological condition; the new 
industrial society is suffering from acute malnutrition. 

(2) The centre bloc of three groups in Nanking is held together 
by a party which has a head but no tail. The problem of finding 
nourishment under these conditions is a very serious one. 

(3) In China to-day a new form of society is emerging which 
will be as different from our highly industralised democracies as 
the old bureaucratic agrarian society was different from medieval 
Europe. 

(4) Lastly, a constitution defining the political forms of this 
new society may be written and promulgated, even this year, 
but the real constitution will grow up in the hsten—the point 
where policies, if they are to be effective, must be applied. 


Summary of the Discussion. 


Lorp Mar Ley asked what was the effect of Japanese influence on 
the leading figures in China, and particularly on Chiang Kai-shek. 
On the one hand, it was said that he was much controlled by Japanese 
influence, and on the other, that he was moving towards a consolida- 
tion of the anti-Japanese feeling in China, especially since the events 
in North China. 


MR. TAYLOR said that he could only suggest from the outside what 
Chiang Kai-shek might possibly be feeling. He had been trained as 
a soldier in Japan. Many of the men he had appointed were Japanese- 
trained men. He certainly had a closer understanding of Japan than 
he had of any other country outside China. To anyone in his position 
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the situation probably appeared as follows. The national education 
movement in China during the last six or seven years had produced 
a generation of graduates who had been constantly instructed that they 
must study hygiene, history and all else in order to fit themselves to 
be able to fight Japan. As the result of that teaching and, until re- 
cently, of Kuomintang propaganda, an enormous anti-Japanese feeling 
had grown up, of the depth of which the Japanese in Japan had no 
conception. That was the position which Chiang Kai-shek had to deal 
with from one point of view. On the other hand, the Communists 
had not yet been entirely eliminated, and many Chinese were of the 
opinion that, in spite of their apparent weakness, their existence made 
it utterly impossible to fight Japan; that if the National Government 
declared war upon Japan there might be such a dislocation of the Chinese 
economic system, and especially of the financial system, that there would 
be large unpaid armies wandering all over China who would join up with 
the Communists. The possibility of making some kind of agreement 
with the Communists had never occurred either to the Government or 
the Communists. From the point of view, therefore, of the national 
defences, the Army and the industries which provided for the Army, 
it was utterly impossible for China to fight Japan, and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s position was something like that of a juggler. He had got by 
careful diplomacy to outwit the Japanese because he knew that he could 
never fight them. 


Mr. V. N. PEEL asked whether the agrarian situation in China 
might, in any way, be likened to that in Japan where the peasants 
stood behind the Military Party? Supposing the Japanese got tired 
of attempting to subjugate China from the north, or, more likely, 
became doubtful of their ability to maintain the positions they had 
won, they might decide to restore the Manchu Dynasty to China by 
placing the Emperor of Manchuria once again upon the Dragon Throne 
in Peking, and, in doing so, give him a fairly free hand. If this were 
accomplished, might not the agrarian population and the “ gentry ” 
be glad of such an occasion for getting rid of the Kuomintang? Was 
not Communism the only other alternative for disposing of this body, 
if it failed to meet the needs of the people? What did Mr. Taylor 
think about Communism in China? Was it true that the intelligensia 
were already very communistic in their point of view? 


Mr. TAYLOR said that he did not know a great deal about Japan, 
but on a recent visit to that country he had learnt certain things. 
The peasant in Japan was in an extremely bad condition, though it 
was not certain that he was in that position by reason of the operation 
of forces in Japan which were similar to those in China. For although 
the actual condition of the peasants in China and Japan was much the 
same, the types of society in the two countries were entirely different. 
In China it was necessary to have large-scale irrigation systems for 
agriculture, and in order to maintain those systems it was necessary to 
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have a bureaucracy. Feudalism in China had proved inadequate, 
and had to be abolished in favour of bureaucracy. In Japan, while 
irrigation was also necessary for agriculture, the areas concerned were 
much smaller, and the military were able to control the system. So 
feudalism had remained in Japan, and, as had happened in England 
in the past, had easily given way to industrialism and capitalism. 

It was quite true that no one seemed to be attached to the Kuo- 
mintang, but as far as the attitude of the peasant in China was con- 
cerned, he did not seem to care very much who ruled him. At a lunch 
party in Peking an American Professor asked a Chinese General what 
he considered to be the functions of government in North China. The 
General replied that its chief function was to protect the peasant, 
who did not want anything more. That seemed more or less to de- 
scribe the attitude of the peasant, especially in the north. It might 
not be quite so true in the Central Provinces, because there many 
students had gone to the villages and had preached to them the 
principles of Sun Yat-sen. 

It was difficult to deal briefly with the Communist question. 
It was quite true that there was in China considerable sympathy for the 
Communist movement amongst the intelligentsia, and his five years in 
China had convinced him that the Communist movement there could 
not be measured by its territorial extent. He knew that numbers of 
industrial workers in Shanghai were sent up to the Communist areas. 


QuEsTIons. What effect had the change over from silver to a 
paper or managed currency had on the Government itself? Had it 
resulted in any improvement of the financial situation which had 
always been one of China’s greatest troubles ? 

To which classes in Mr. Taylor’s classification of the provinces 
did the provinces of Kansu and Yunnan belong ? 


Mr. TAYLOR said that according to most of the people to whom he 
had spoken Kansu belonged to the first class, the group that may be 
commanded. Yunnan was in the second or consulting group. But 
the effect of the personal armies there was not very serious. There was 
no danger of open revolt ; it was more a question of administration. 

Not being an economist, he did not understand the silver question. 
As far as the political effect on the Government of the change from 
silver was concerned, it had been a test of the Government’s strength 
that it had survived the change as well as it appeared to have done. 


SIR FREDERICK WHYTE said that the study of the organisation 
of the party in Nanking had been considerably simplified in recent 
times owing to causes to which the strengthening of the Government 
was to be attributed. In the early days both foreign observers and 
the Chinese had been very puzzled to know where the centre of power 
lay in Nanking, and the first attempts to draw up a chart of the 
distribution of power were made,by himself separately and individually, 
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and the British Consul-General in Nanking, and arrived at the same 
conclusion. When that conclusion was submitted to Chinese authorities 
they had said it was a very fair picture of the situation. It was 
impossible then to say where the true source of power was, possibly for 
the reason that the distribution of authority by the separation of 
powers, appealed very strongly to the Chinese. The subdivision of 
the various institutions in Nanking that were supposed to exercise 
authority was partly deliberate, but as time had gone on, apart from 
provincial constitutional arrangements or the provincial distribution of 
power by various government organisations, power had come to be 
centred in one hand. It was significant that only in very recent times 
Chiang Kai-shek, who was that one hand, had consented to appear 
publicly as the constitutional exerciser of the authority which in fact 
he had exercised for several years previously. Was that to be 
interpreted as meaning that General Chiang Kai-shek was prepared to 
take visibly and effectively, not indeed the powers of a dictator, because 
that was physically and morally impossible in China, but greater 
centralised powers in his own hand, and that one was therefore witnes- 
sing the last stage of the dissolution of the Kuomintang? Who could 
say? What was true was that since about eight or nine years ago 
when the Kuomintang had reached its greatest power it had steadily 
declined in authority. It would be remembered that Borodin had said 
in Canton, when preparations were being made for the northern 
expedition, that ‘‘ they could get to Peking with Chiang Kai-shek, but 
not with the Kuomintang.”” In those words Borodin had recognised 
the qualities which were now making Chiang Kai-shek the most im- 
portant individual in China. 

People were misled by the use of the word “‘ Communism,” which 
had a specific connotation in their minds, to describe the subversive 
movements that had spread through China in recent years; some- 
thing like the movement that began in Russia twenty years ago, 
based on the towns, which had now reached an organised stage of 
development. But the essential foundation of the Chinese problem 
of to-day, as it had been at the time of the Taiping Rebellion, nearly 
a hundred years ago, was agrarian. Did Mr. Taylor see now in the 
minds of the political leaders in Nanking any clearer perception of the 
requirements in political and social matters of that agrarian situation 
than had been evidenced eight or nine years ago? He (Sir Frederick 
Whyte) was inclined to think, from what he knew of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s actions in 1927 to 1931, and the attitude which he had adopted 
two years ago, that his mind had gone through a very considerable 
process of expansion and education, and that those fundamental 
economic and agrarian factors were playing a larger part in his view of 
the whole Chinese problem than ever before. 


Mr. TAYLOR said that he took it that Sir Frederick Whyte was 
interested in four main questions: (1) Why had the Government 
been strengthened during recent years? (2) Why was power coming 
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to be centralised in the hands of Chiang Kai-shek, and why was he 
appearing as a civil as well as a military official? (3) What was going 
to happen to Chiang Kai-shek? and (4) What was the agrarian situation ? 

He agreed that the present agrarian situation was similar to the 
situation at the time of the Taiping Rebellion, but other factors had 
been added to it. From 1800 to 1850 there were many factors in China 
which produced what might be called that floating population which 
could not possibly fit into the political and economic conditions. 
Since the time of the Taiping Rebellion the situation had been affected 
by foreign influences, especially by foreign industrialists, and also by 
the Chinese industrialists themselves. As a result of those influences 
there had been decay in the industries which had formerly been carried 
on in the villages and which had formed an important part of the peas- 
ants’ incomes. The abolition of the old mandarinate and its partial 
replacement by new officials was yet another cause of difference, 
because the new government did not possess the understanding of the 
agrarian situation which the old one had had. The safeguards which 
the old dynasties had realised were necessary, for the operation of the 
land tax had been removed, and it was said that that might result in 
a great development of landlordism in China. That was the agrarian 
situation which Chiang Kai-shek had come up against in Kiangsi 
Province, when he went there to fight Communism, and so, in 1933, 
he changed his policy. A new scheme was adopted with regard to the 
peasants who had formerly been impressed into the armies or killed 
at sight by the Government troops. Moreover, discipline, which was 
excellent in the new national army, was extended to the provincial 
armies, discipline in China being largely a matter of paying the soldiers, 
The land tax was suspended for short periods. The farmer was given 
implements on very reasonable terms, and it was found that it only 
required that very small show of interest in the peasant to change 
his attitude and to give the Government a chance to get the peasants 
on its side and away from the Communists. Chiang Kai-shek had 
published a good many statements about his ideas on the agrarian 
situation which showed his change of attitude. He accused the 
Communists of using their agrarian policy as military strategy. He 
said that they divided up the land in order to get power, but that after 
they had got power that would be found to be as oppressive as their 
predecessors, that they would give the land to their own party leaders 
and that the ordinary peasant would not be any better off. But there 
did not appear to be anything very revolutionary in his recent state- 
ments on land policy—nothing to suggest that the social hindrances 
should be removed. He appeared to take a rather longer view of the 
problem than some of the people in his own party; he seemed to regard 
it more as a question of introducing sound administration, and especially 
of introducing modern administrative practices in the collection of the 
land tax, though in Kiangsi Province, where he had put his principles 
into practice, not very much appeared to have been accomplished. 
The Communists claimed that his change of attitude was purely a 
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matter of military strategy, but that was a matter for judgment on the 
facts. 

Chiang Kai-shek had made more than one public utterance to the 
effect that China did not need a dictator and that he had no intention 
of becoming one. He (Mr. Taylor) agreed that a dictatorship in China 
would be a physical impossibility. 

With regard to the relationship of Chiang Kai-shek with the 
Kuomintang, one thing which was perfectly obvious was the increase 
in his personal power due to his position as Vice-Chairman of the Central 
Political Council and of the Standing Committee of the Central 
Executive Committee, and as President of the Executive Yuan and 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Commission. He now held more civil 
posts than military, and had used his authority to get non-party men 
into the Government. That was a very significant thing which did 
not seem to indicate that he regarded the possibility of getting on with- 
out the Kuomintang as being entirely out of the situation. If he could 
organise a kind of broad-bottomed administration, he would probably 
be glad to do so. But to do that it would be necessary for him to find 
enough good men on whom he could rely, and that was his chief diffi- 
culty. Most of the non-party men so far appointed by him were rather 
mediocre. : 

With regard to the future, he thought that the odds were against 
Chiang Kai-shek. He still depended on what might be called the 
bourgeois groups, and many of those groups were committed to, and 
stood to gain most from, the Kuomintang party. Democratic ideas 
were very much in the air in China and people expected a lot from them. 
He (Mr. Taylor) did not think that Chiang Kai-shek could stand with- 
out the Kuomintang. 


Mr. Gutv said that there were clauses in the draft constitution 
which, as the draft stood in November 1935, seemed to indicate pretty 
clearly that the necessity for improving the lot of the peasant was 
realised. He thought that they furnished a reply to Sir Frederick 
Whyte’s question as to whether Chiang Kai-shek and the political 
leaders at Nanking had the agrarian problem in mind. As regards the 
influence of the Kuomintang, if its power was in fact weakening, 
might not that be due, though it sounded a little paradoxical to say 
so, to the success which it had achieved? By that he meant that the 
ideas and principles which it represented were now sufficiently wide- 
spread to allow of government on a broader basis than the Party itself 
provided. He (Mr. Gull) doubted whether the Kuomintang would 
disappear as an institution. It had taken the ideas which had been 
coming into China during the past twenty-five years and more, and had 
made something of them, and during the past ten years had begun to 
make a success of modern China. 

He thought that in the talk and discussion which they had had there 
was perhaps a source of error in taking too mechanistic a view. It was 
necessary to make allowances for China’s past history, while her present 
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development depended on a number of sentiments and conceptions 
which were difficult to include in a mechanistic survey. 


Mr. TAYLOR agreed that the present situation in China involved 
questions of historical method and approach. Mr. Gull had mentioned 
the principles of the Kuomintang, but it was difficult to discover what 
the principles of the Kuomintang were; one section was in favour of 
one thing, and another section of another. It was those very differ- 
ences in principle which had been one of the causes of the split in 1927. 
The different principles were reflections of the different groups within 
the party. 

And what had the Kuomintang done in the way of self-government ? 
If Sun Yat-sen had said anything, he had said that reform in China 
must begin with the hsien; all that the Government had done was to 
establish experimental hsien. Those, after four or five years, had become 
model hsien. According to the Report of Mei-Tze-p’ing on Kiang 
Ling Hsien, there weremany wonderful buildings but noself-government. 
There was a Commissioner for self-government, there were people to 
train people in self-government, but there was no self-government.. 
So the Kuomintang had not really prepared the way for its own demise. 


Mr. GULL said that, as far as he had been able to discover, there 
were elements of self-government even in the hsien, which were ad- 
mittedly ineffectual and weak. Was Mr. Taylor leaving out of account 
what had been done in some of the municipalities ? 


Mr. TAYLOR said that he supposed Mr. Gull was referring to the 
pao chia system, which was a very ancient institution in China, and 
which was used as one of the chief means of resistance against the Com- 
munists. The chia consisted of ten houses, the pao consisted of a 
hundred houses, and there used to be another organisation, called 
the ch’ii, which consisted of an area including more than a hundred 
houses. The ch’d official was now appointed by the Government, 
and it was at that point, where the representative system met the 
government system, that the weakness of the whole policy appeared. 
The Government had destroyed, as well as created, some things in 
self-government. But China was a big country, and it was impossible 
for anyone to talk with authority about conditions in all its parts. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Any book reviewed in this Journal may be obtained through the 
Publications Department of the Institute. Members of the Institute 
wishing to cable an order may use, instead of the title of the book, the 
number which it bears, e.g., ‘‘Areopagus, London: Send Book Twenty 
May Journal: Smith.”’ 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 


THE DEMILITARIZED ZONE 


1*, GEOGRAPHIC DISARMAMENT: A study of Regional Demilitariza- 
tion. By Major-General J. H. Marshall-Cornwall, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C. 1935. (Oxford University Press, for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. xii + 207 pp. 
12s. 6d.; to members of the Institute, gs.) . 


THIs review is being written in March 1936 when the world, faced 
by Germany’s “ symbolic”’ remilitarization of the Rhineland, is 
thinking deeply on the subject of Geographic Disarmament. And here 
let it be said that before the present crisis is solved many statesmen will 
be asking questions the factual answers to which will be found in 
General Marshall-Cornwall’s book. 

The book opens with a chapter on the historical origins of demili- 
tarized zones, and then (Chapter II) deals with Armistice Zones. 
Chapter III (Neutral Territories in Europe) touches on the vexed 
question of neutrality, and the author draws a conclusion that is, I 
think, unduly pessimistic. He says, in effect, that neutral States are 
a doubtful blessing, since they are apt to draw into a war States that 
would ctherwise be spared, and then goes on to say : 


“ Failing a satisfactory solution of the twin problems of general disarmament 
and of collective repressive action by the League of Nations, both of which 
objectives still appear to be Utopian, some other preventive régime is required.” 
This is unsatisfactory. Whether in the name of the League of Nations 
or in another name, solid collective action seems the one hope of peace. 
May we hope that if General Marshall-Cornwall has an alternative 
solution he will propound it? Whatever the alternative solution, this 
book shows that it will be interesting, and never did the world need 
new ideas more than now. 

Chapter V, on Demilitarized Zones in general, comes to the con- 
clusion that any demilitarization régime can only be effective if it is 
arrived at in a spirit of reciprocity, relativity and free consent. This 
conclusion is reinforced again and again in the subsequent chapters 
dealing with the frontier arrangements made prior to 1914, subsequent 
to the Great War (Chapter VIII) and the Lausanne Conference 
(Chapters [IX and X). 

The confirmation by Locarno of the unilateral demilitarization of 
the Rhineland is noticed, and the author attributes the recent lack of 
enthusiasm shown towards demilitarized frontiers to the lack of 
reciprocity contained in that treaty. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the light of recent events is 
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that on the problem of the Rhineland. The Versailles provisions and 
the Spears proposals of 1923 are examined, and since these solutions 
have met with no enthusiasm, General Marshall-Cornwall goes to the 
pen of a dead French statesman, Guizot, for the lines of a more lasting 
settlement. He reproduces part of a letter from Guizot to Gladstone 
published in The Times on January 26th, 1871, in which the one 
condition of lasting peace is given as reciprocal demilitarization of the 
Rhineland. The author then examines the difficulties of such a 
settlement (the money the French have recently spent on fortifications 
is given as £50,000,000), and still sees in this proposal the germ of an 
acceptable solution. 

In the last two chapters the conditions of success and the future of 
the system are examined. The suggestion is made that the depth of a 
demilitarized zone laid down by General Weygand in 1922 (‘ greater 
than one day’s march for troops and than the range of medium 
artillery ’’) should be increased from 60 km. to 100 km. in the light of 
mechanisation. To this might be added a rule that all trees along 
roads in the zone should be removed, so that if armed forces did cross 
the zone, supply columns on the roads would be the more open to 
observation and therefore aerial destruction. 

The author has written a book which will be valuable as a reference 
book. If one’s views and nationality permit one to agree with his 
ideas, the book is important. If one cannot agree with the ideas, the 
facts are there to illustrate a different view. F.N. 


DICTATORS AND DICTATORSHIPS 


2*, DICTATORSHIP AND Democracy. By Sir John A. R. Marriott. 
1935. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. ix -+ 231 pp. 
IOs.) 

3*. DICTATORSHIP IN THE MODERN WorLD. Edited by Guy Stanton 
Ford. 1935. (University of Minnesota Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 179 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

4*. DicTaToRsHIPsS. A Sociological Study by Hermann Kantorowicz. 
With a Bibliography by Alexander Elkin. 1935. (Cambridge : 
Heffer. 8vo. 39 pp. 2s.) 

5. THE Way OF THE Dictators. By Lewis Broad and Leonard 
Russell. 1935. (London: Hutchinson. Demy 8vo. 328 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

6*. DELIVER US FROM Dictators! By Robert C. Brooks. 1935. 
(University of Pennsylvania Press; Oxford University Press. 
Demy 8vo. xii + 245 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

7. FASCISM AND CITIZENSHIP. By George Norlin. 1935. (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. Cr. 8vo. ix + 108 pp. 
$1.90.) 

8*, DICTATORSHIP IN THEORY AND PRAcTICE. By G. P. Gooch. 
[Conway Memorial Lecture.] 1935. (London: Watts & Co. 
Demy 18mo. ix + 50 pp. Is.) 

In the first book in this group, Sir John Marriott provides an 
excellent illustration of English insular dislike of the theoretical : 


“ Of the many significant characteristics of the new order [in Italy] not the 
least hopeful and suggestive is that it is being built up empirically, not like the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, in deference to a philosophical theory.” 

It is an attitude of mind which has been justified in the event, alike 
in the practical success of the institutions it has shaped and continues 
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to shape and in the collapse of theory after theory, in the domain of 
science and of philosophy, which the advance of knowledge has brought 
about. Sir John, however, is at pains to warn Great Britain against 
this insularity, which he feels is a menace to international amity. A 
politicai system, including the ideas behind it that may not suit the 
British, may indeed excite their risibility, is not necessarily unsuited to 
the country where it obtains, and conversely the British system is not 
necessarily the best for all peoples at all times. ‘‘ Constitutions,” he 
notes, ‘‘ are not exportable commodities,” and again : 

‘* There is no ‘ best’ or ‘ideal’ form of government; the best form is that 
which is best adapted to the particular circumstances of a given State at a parti- 
cular stage of its political development.” 

This, indeed, may be taken to be the main theme of his able and 
scholarly book; as he tells us in his preface : 

“ Aristotle, ever at my elbow, has taught me that in the realm of government 
there is no ‘ absolute best,’ but that the excellence of a Constitution depends on 


circumstances. If this truth is not written large over the pages that follow they 
will have been written in vain.” 


His object is to understand and explain, not to condemn or applaud, 
and he successfully achieves it in an interesting survey of political 
experiments from classic times to the present day, and an analysis of 
different types of democracy and dictatorship. 


Dictatorship in the Modern World, which is composed of eight 
papers with a preface by the editor, the dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota, deals with the same problem, but from a 
different angle. Its roots are not so deep in history, nor is its range 
so wide. It concentrates on the contemporary scene, describing and 
analysing the various dictatorships with exceptional acumen. The 
contributors, who, with one exception, are American university 
professors, by no means share Sir John Marriott’s opinion that con- 
stitutions are not exportable commodities. Professor Lutz, for 
example, says in his paper that ‘‘a study of the Russian system of 
government seems to show that it is one which would be capable of 
functioning in any country”; while Professor Lerner, quoting the 
adage that “ nature, expelled with a pitchfork, ever returns,” suggests 
in relation to Fascism the possibility that it is not democracy but 
despotism which is the norm; and in general the authors are concerned 
to gauge the chances of survival of constitutional government in the 
modern world. That is the theme of their composite book, which 
might as appositely have been entitled Democracy versus Dictatorship. 
There is no effort to belittle the danger, nor are the achievements of 
dictatorship denied. Mussolini, Hitler, Ghazi Ataturk, the Bolsheviks, 
are all given their due; and in the paper by Professor Rippy we read 
of the Spanish-American dictators that “ at worst they seem to have 
been a necessary evil; at best they were men of energy, vision and 
patriotism. They gave direction to confusion, substituted order and 
temporary stability for chaos.” The pros and cons, the strength and 
the weaknesses of the conflicting systems are judicially weighed, and 
the general conclusion, that there is no need to despair of democracy, 
is very ably brought out in the concluding essay, entitled “ The 
Prospects for Democracy,” by Mr. D. W. Brogan. This is a brilliant 
paper, and it is hoped that its scintillations will not blind, or pre- 
judice, the reader to the real vision and insight which inform it. All 
the essays, indeed, are written in a popular style, with as little as 
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possible of the abstruse and the esoteric. The book deals, in fact, with 
practical politics rather than with philosophical premises, and will no 
doubt appeal to a wide public. 


In contrast, Professor Hermann Kantorowicz’s book is unlikely, 
nor is it presumably intended, to appeal to the general public. The 
author’s object is, in his own words: ‘‘ to prepare the way to a theory 
of dictatorships by sketching a typology of them according to their 
sociological structure, by attempting the thankless and unpopular 
task of an ‘ osteology ’ of dictatorships.” His well-written and inter- 
esting essay is followed by a valuable bibliography by Dr. Alexander 
Elkin, and the two together form a pamphlet of 39 pages. 

L. M. Kine. 


To lovers of liberty, as most of us are, the distinction between the 
dictator as a man and dictatorship as a system is not easy to draw. 
Disliking both, we show little curiosity as to how far the man has been 
the creator of his system, or how far the system was inevitable and has 
merely found the man to work it. Messrs. Broad and Russell devote 
their admirable work mainly to this aspect of the case. For them each 
of our present-day dictators is a human type—no two alike—of what a 
great national crisis may produce or demand. Hitler is the supreme 
example of the demagogue triumphing over democracy “through 
exploitation of the hopes and longings of the German people.”” Musso- 
lini is the “‘ greatest opportunist of all time,’ but a psychologist who 
has ministered to the soul of Italy. Dollfuss was the reluctant dictator, 
forced into the réle by political necessity : so was King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia. Mustapha Kemal is the warrior-pedagogue who has 
brought modern Turkey to birth : Pilsudski restored an ancient people 
from chaos: Lenin and Stalin have opened the doors of an entirely 
new, though not necessarily a better, world. All of them have done 
big things, and all of them were taught in the hard school of adversity. 

In the course of analysing the men, Messrs. Broad and Russell have 
given a strictly objective account of the systems, and collected a mass of 
historical material which speaks for itself. Dr. Brooks also has an 
abundance of material of sorts, but his easy chatty narrative is mainly 
diatribe, and he finds no single redeeming feature in any one of the 
systems which he describes. His attack is wholehearted but promis- 
cuous. The President of Colorado University has a more scholarly 
and discriminating verdict on the German dictatorship, which he has 
been studying on the subject. Nevertheless he is compelled, in the 
last analysis, to regard it as “utterly barbarous and an alarming 
madness.” Dr. Gooch has no more love for dictators than their 
American critics, but his survey is wider and his condemnation is, as 
we should expect of him, studiously judicious. He ranks Lenin and 
Marx and Rousseau among the formative influences of the modern 
world, and he believes that Bolshevism has come to stay. But in 
Western Europe the tide will turn when it becomes a question of 
finding successors for Hitler and Mussolini, and liberty will revive, 
though painfully and slowly. 

Common to all these writers is the concern they feel at the prospect 
of dictatorships in the countries which are still free, particularly the 
United States and Great Britain. So far as America goes, Messrs. Broad 
and Russell whimsically declare President Roosevelt to be a dictator, 
having been foisted into that réle by the Supreme Court’s decision that 
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his “despotism was unconstitutional.” In truth, however, his 
dictatorship, if it must be so called, was an attempt to restore American 
democracy, to bring back prosperity to her industry and purity to her 
politics. Both Dr. Brooks and Mr. Norlin contend that the President 
is in no sense a dictator, and indeed that dictatorship can never take 
root in the United States, despite Mr. Huey Long’s effort in Louisiana. 
But, says Mr. Norlin, America must strive harder than she is doing 
to-day to realise her dream, and his description of the Dream is a 
delightful passage of national idealism. 

Finally, what of England? Here Messrs. Broad and Russell 
wobble. Dictatorship, they agree, is alien to the English race and 
tradition; but England has lost her old faiths, and the only safeguard 
against dictatorship is efficient democratic government, which they 
seem to doubt whether we possess to-day. Dr. Gooch is more definite. 
Liberty, he feels, is safe; but we must learn to adapt ourselves to 
liberty’s new needs. We have to work for a stronger executive, a 
quicker governmental machine, dynamic ‘leadership and, above all, 
“a better economic ordering of society.” MEsTON. 


GENERAL 


g*. OLD AND NEw. Thoughts on the Modern Study of History. 
By F. S. Marvin. [University Extension Library.] 1935. 
(London : Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. 224pp. 4s. 6d.) 

10o*, CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION. Edited by John 
Lewis. 1935. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 526 pp. 6s.) 

1r*, CREATIVE SociETY. By John Macmurray. 1935. (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 196 pp. 5s.) 

12*. Statin. By Henri Barbusse. 1935. (London: John Lane. 
8vo. xiii+ 324 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

13*. THE DiPLoMATICc GAME. By Drew Pearson and Constantine 
Brown. 1935. (London: Lovat Dickson. 8vo. 381 pp. 
ros. 6d.) 


Mr. MarvVIN is a leading exponent of, to use his own words, “ the 
widened view of history which modern biological thought has opened 
up,” that is to say, history is to him the record of the social and cultural 
evolution of mankind from savagery to civilisation, a living and 
continuing process wherein the achievements of the past are the promise 
ofthefuture. In his present book Old and New he expands and develops 
the underlying ideas which informed his previous and very popular 
work The Living Past. He is not concerned to marshall for us the 
multitudinous details of the story of mankind, but to discern the broad 
meaning of it all, to trace the path man has trodden, point out the 
milestones and gauge the future. History, he holds, is “the greatest 
subject of study in the world”; mankind “is gradually fulfilling a 
destiny of greater strength, goodness and knowledge ’’; and there is 
“a forward movement of a definite kind. which may be traced through 
all the elevations and depressions, the détours and the stagnant pools 
of man’s long course.” He will have none of the opposing theory that 
history records the rise and fall of civilisations, that man may reach 
great heights only to relapse into barbarism or indeed virtually be wiped 
out through his own folly or by some cosmic cataclysm. This conflict 
of opinion is natural enough where, as in the case of the data of history, 
the raw materials in their variety and abundance lend themselves to 
the development, through the process of selection, of a wide range 
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of diverse patterns. The design Mr. Marvin picks out has the advan- 
tage of being in accord with the modern spirit of faith and hope, 
resurgent as always in times of creative stress; and it is at one with 
the modern mathematician in reinforcing the argument for God from 
design. 


That this modern view of life and of history is incontestably true is 
implicit in all the essays which comprise the second book on my list, 
Christianity and the Social Revolution. The editor-in-chief, Mr. John 
Lewis, in the first of the two papers he contributes to the book puts it 
tersely: ‘‘ There is an immanent teleology in history making for social 
progress.” It is the basis of the Communists’ ideology, and it does 
not seem to occur to these essayists that it may not be true. Their 
criticism, or rather their collective exhortation to the communist move- 
ment, lies in a different direction, namely that the communists have, 
in the words of another of the contributors, Professor Niebuhr, raised 
“a political strategy to the heights of religion,’ and, alternatively, 
that their faith requires the religious basis which true Christianity alone 
provides. The aim of this very able collection of essays is given by 
Canon Raven in his introduction : 

“Our intention therefore in these papers is to give emphasis to the revolu- 
tionary character of the Christian faith and to demonstrate that it has always 
contained strongly communistic elements; to set out the grounds of the Com- 
munist opposition to religion and the Church; and to advance considerations 
which suggest that it is in the better mutual understanding of the two movements, 
and even, perhaps, in their synthesis, that the hope of the future lies.” 


This object is strikingly put before us, through the medium of a sister 
art, on the wrapper of another book which will be noticed below, 
showing the cross superimposed upon the hammer and sickle. 

Only one contributor strikes a jarring note. ‘“ Religion,” says 
Professor Levisky, mouth-piece of orthodox communism, “‘ is false—that 
is to say, it inculcates belief in what does not exist’; and he would 
even appear to discount the communists’ God, the historical dialectic. 

The other essayists are unperturbed by this known standpoint. 
The communists are, it would appear, the only hope of Christianity 
and must therefore, willy-nilly, be converted ; or, as one of the editorial 
board, Mr. Joseph Needham, puts it : 

“‘ The Christian who becomes a communist does so precisely because he sees no 


other body of people in the world of our time who are concerned to put Christ’s 
commands into literal execution.” 


Through the obvious sincerity and frankness which inform these 
papers without exception we see man, the pattern-weaving animal, 
patently at work. A notable example is furnished by Father Conrad 
Noel’s reading of the temptations in the wilderness. The first is 
construed as an invitation to bring plenty to the people, and is rejected 
by our Lord on the ground that spiritual regeneration must precede, 
and will secure, material prosperity. Likewise, the inference is, with 
social revolution. The second temptation is, in Father Noel’s version, 
that Christ should put Himself at the head of the Temple party and 
fling Himself upon “ the Roman imperial invaders, and drive them 
from the soil”; as the Red Armies did with other “ imperialists.” 
And the third, that Jesus should compound with the people’s oppressors 
and win His way with their help to “a sort of Fascist ’’ dictatorship of 
the world. A spiritual experience which came to Jesus, as it comes 
to the least who try to tread the narrow way, is thus robbed of 
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its bearing upon the ordinary man and woman. For who has not 
been tempted, when ill or in want, to lose faith; to establish, by a 
test, the reality of divine intervention in our individual affairs; to 
put our material interests before our spiritual ? 


In Creative Society, the book with the wrapper above noticed, 
Professor Macmurray devotes a whole treatise to his evangel. Here 
we find him deriving religion from man’s knowledge and hence fear of 
death, from which he reaches the standpoint that religion is an 
“expression of community’; a parallel argument is developed that 
Christian ethics are communist ethics; and the conclusion is reached 
that the flaw inherent in the communist ideology can only be remedied 
by a synthesis of Communism and Christianity. But it is a Chris- 
tianity which has suffered a remarkable change in passing through 
the mould of the writer’s mind, “a sea change, into something new 
and strange.” Professor Macmurray’s thought is less abstruse than 
confused, and he would appear to be as obsessed by one of man’s 
instincts as Professor Freud is by another. Indeed, Creative Society, 
from this reference of religion to a particular instinct, throws the 
mind back to Totem and Taboo, and the inevitable comparison under- 
lines the weakness of Professor Macmurray’s exposition ;° for, while 
the one thesis as the other is untenable, Professor Freud’s at least is 
developed with an intellectual power and lucidity which command 
our attention and respect. Professor Macmurray is not, in fact, 
happy with this particular subject, and the trouble would appear to 
lie in a mental conflict, the nature of which may perhaps be inferred 
from his preface. 


In the next book on my list, Henri Barbusse’s latest work, we see 
the historical dialectic in contemporary action. The full title of this 
English translation, Stalin: A New World Seen Through One Man, is 
a happy description of its nature, for the author centres on his hero a 
survey of the inception and development of communism in Russia. 
He writes as an out-and-out partisan, with inside knowledge, and at 
white heat. There is about this book a glow of apostolic fervour, and 
such skill in exposition that the impressionable reader may find himself 
caught up into a like enthusiasm and feel that the future, and the 
hope, of the world lie with communism. But facts are stubborn things, 
and the reality here is that, though the material progress which Bar- 
busse so exultingly records is admirable, the standard of living remains 
distressingly low throughout Russia, and except for the privileged few 
compares unfavourably even with what is considered a bare subsistence 
in Great Britain. The communist would probably admit this, but 
would add that it is for the nonce only, that capitalist countries are on 
the down-grade, while the communist State is just getting into its 
stride. 

Monsieur Barbusse has no doubt about it, and the contributors to 
Christianity and the Social Revolution are of the same opinion, again the 
wish, or in some cases the fear, being the father of the thought. René 
Fiilép-Miller, who, however, is apt to be somewhat carried away by his 
own vehemence, has no difficulty in showing how little grounded it is 
on reality. He points out that the present industrial situation in 
Russia is comparable with that in the West rather of a hundred and 
fifty years ago than of to-day; that the tremendous Russian effort to 
industrialise the country is based upon the achievements of capitalist 
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efficiency ; that ‘‘ during this very period when in Russia every 
tractor has been hailed with ecstasy as a fresh proof of the attainment 
of the redemptionist heaven,” tremendous progress has been made in 
western technical and industrial development, that “this titanic 
development has taken place without an emotional beating of the tom- 
toms, without clamour, without convulsive propaganda”; and, finally, 
“what is happening in Russia may be extremely apposite for the 
economic development of this country, which is a hundred and fifty 
years behind the rest of the world, but it has little or no bearing 
upon the destinies of the remainder of mankind.” 

And are there no imperfections, temporary or otherwise, on the 
Soviet side? Barbusse confesses to “‘ a few’’; while the contributors 
to Christianity and the Social Revolution are concerned with a spiritual 
flaw which in their opinion vitiates the whole Soviet position. The 
plain man and the psychologist alike would say that the ideological 
basis of communism is contra naturam; or, as one of the essayists puts 
it, the communist leaders 


‘‘ over and over again run their heads against a wall as soon as facts do not fit 
into theirdogma. There may really be something in human nature which makes 
man unable to balance sufficiently emotion and intellect.” 


The leaders, however, are realists, and find no difficulty in reconciling 
compelling necessity with inviolate dogma; and the dialectic of history 
emerges unimpaired, as infallible as ever, the very force, indeed, which 
shaped both the impasse and its solution. Barbusse, for instance, says 
of the struggle between Stalin and Trotsky, of which incidentally he 
gives a very interesting though biased account, that “if Trotsky had 
been right he would have won.” The inference that ‘‘ whatever is, is 
right,’ would appear to indicate the unsuitability to a revolutionary 
and humanist movement of a doctrine which leads logically to this 
conclusion. 


The last book on my list, The Diplomatic Game, by two American 
newspaper men, is likely to be the most popular of the bunch. It is 
adequately described on the wrapper as ‘‘ an account of ‘ behind-the- 
scenes ’ diplomacy in the post-War period in Europe and America ”’; 
but the further claim that “as a record of human frailty it is unique ” 
is hardly substantiated. As a “ debunker ” it appeals to the unholy 
satisfaction we all have in being shown our leaders as, apparently, 
neither better nor wiser than ourselves, an attitude of mind, however, 
not without its social usefulness as a counterpoise to the spirit of hero- 
worship which buttresses the dictator. But in fact the statesmen and 
others who appear in this particular book are none the worse for being 
shown to be human beings and not demi-gods. For the rest, the book 
is written with unfailing verve, and is constantly enlivened with good 
stories, for example : 


At the depth of this discouragement, Dwight Morrow and Henry L. 
Stimson, walking up from St. James’s Palace, passed their two chief critics, 
Arthur Sears Henning and Frank Simonds. Simonds bowed, lifted his hat. 
Henning did not. 

“Why did you tip your hat, Frank?” asked Henning as the two 
delegates passed on. 

“T always uncover,”’ said Simonds, ‘‘ while passing a funeral.” 


L. M. Kine. 
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14. FIRE OF LiFe. By Henry W. Nevinson. 1935. (London: 
James Nisbet and Co., with Gollancz. 8vo. 448 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


TuIs is an interesting book because it records the adventures of 
an interesting man. He is one of those Englishmen who are like high 
lights on a picture of the national character: given a turmoil, a 
revolution, an upheaval in any part of the world, and Nevinson had to 
be there. The life of a war correspondent suited him, but he was also 
revolution, disturbance and oppression correspondent, acting always 
with an astonishing vigour, generally fair-minded about individuals 
if he happened to know them, but intensely prejudiced against those 
in authority if he were not in personal touch with them. He saw war 
in Greece and then in South Africa, and there one feels that his heart 
was with the Boers, as it was later with the Irish in their struggle to get 
free from Britain. Mr. Nevinson made a great fight for the freedom 
of the natives in the Cocoa Islands. He endured incredible hardships 
and illness, and when he returned, stumped the country inexorably in 
the cause of the natives. He lived to applaud the Cadburys’ refusal to 
buy the products of slave labour. He was in Russia in 1905, and saw 
a great deal of street fighting. ’ 

This kind of temperament, always ready to work for any people 
or class which it deems oppressed by its own or other countries, is one 
of the glories of the English race, however irritating it may often seem. 
Such a man was inevitably drawn into the Votes for Women movement. 
He made many sacrifices in the cause, which women will always 
remember. Of course he saw some of the battles in the Great War 
notably the Gallipoli landing. Then for two years he was laid aside 
with illness, and in 1916 was driven nearly distracted by the loss of his 
Irish friends, especially Roger Casement. He gives an account of 
Casement’s life and activities, sympathetic and impassioned, but 
disallowing high motives, or patriotism to figures in Ulster. It seems 
strange that he had no appreciation of the dour determination of Ulster 
not to be reft from England, a quality which if displayed in any other 
cause would have stirred him to the depths. But he did not come into 
personal contact with them. 

Mr. Nevinson gives a vivid and stirring account of the Washington 
Conference and Lord Balfour’s immediate and astonishing acceptance 
of the American naval proposals of parity—one of the turning points 
in history. 

This book will not enlighten an international student much 
on the underlying causes of European conflict. Mr. Nevinson attempts 
no synthesis or historical analysis. His view is always through the 
lens of pity and indignation for the oppressed, unhampered by blindness 
about his own country. Sometimes one wishes he could change the 
focus, if only for a moment. There are causes in the world greater 
than revolution, or even than redemption of the oppressed. There is 
the strange evolution of humanity and its march forward. 

EpITH LYTTELTON. 





15. THE Way OF A TRANSGRESSOR. By Negley Farson. 1935. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 639 pp. 10s.) 
It is difficult to do justice to Mr. Farson’s book even by quotation. 
But this will do for a start : 


“ T talked with Dictators, I shot the great fin-whale with the dean of Norwegian 
gunners, I sat with Gandhi under his mango tree at Karadi, and I went up to 
Lossiemouth to talk with Ramsay MacDonald. . . . I talked with Roosevelt in 
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the White House and had a private view of John Dillinger, naked on a slab, after 
he had been shot. I watched Stalin review the Red Army in the Red Square. 
I met some great men such as Roosevelt and Gandhi. And I met some good men 
such as Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, and George Lansbury.” 


These were, however, mere interludes. In more serious moments 
Mr. Farson was getting contracts in Russia for an American firm 
during the last grand days of the Tsarist régime; or serving (as an 
American citizen) in the British Flying Corps; or selling trucks in 
Chicago; or reporting the English General Strike of 1926; or visiting 
Spain or Bessarabia. He is a journalist by trade and temperament. 
The other things he has donein between. There is a Russian temporary 
heroine called Shura (acknowledgments to Mr. Lockhart, please), 
and a happy ending in Dalmatia (no acknowledgments required). 
There is nothing about which Mr. Farson cannot write; and he writes 
about nothing long enough for you to get bored with it. Perhaps 
that is just as well. It is all very dazzling, and you must not look at 
the light for too long at a time. E. H. Carr. 


16. CHEERFUL GIVER. The Life of Harold Williams. By Ariadna 
Tyrkova-Williams. 1935. (London: Peter Davies. 8vo. 


xii + 337 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

HAROLD WILLIAMS was a saint and a scholar, whom fate plunged 
somewhat incongruously into international affairs. He possessed an 
astounding flair for foreign languages, of which he was credited with as 
many as fifty; but he had none of the other characteristics usually 
associated with diplomacy or journalism. He was a New Zealander, 
the son of a Wesleyan minister, and was himself ordained. But at the 
turn of the century he came over to England, abandoned the ministry 
and went to study in Germany, where he lived for some time in great 
poverty. He was first drawn to Russia by his enthusiasm for the 
writings and teachings of Tolstoy, being himself at this time a pacifist 
and a vegetarian. His first important journalistic work, and his first 
connection with The Times, followed the expulsion of the Times 
correspondent from Russia in 1903 for a too outspoken account of the 
Kishinev pogrom. The Times decided to entrust its Russian reports to 
someone living outside Russia; and Harold Williams, then living in 
Stuttgart in close touch with Russian refugees (of whom his future wife, 
the author of this biography, was one), received the appointment. 
This arrangement was of short duration. When he went to Russia for 
the first time in December 1904, on the eve of the first revolution, it 
was as correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. 

The time and manner of Williams’ first contact with Russia deter- 
mined his outlook for the rest of his life. The “ liberation of Russia ” 
became his ideal and his mission. He was one of a tiny group of 
Englishmen who, from 1905 onwards, followed the Duma experiment 
with passionate interest and with ardent faith in the future of constitu- 
tional government in Russia. Nothing could shake his faith—not even 
his own expulsion from Russia on suspicion of espionage; and these 
were probably the best years of his life. In 1914, on the eve of the 
War, he published Russia of the Russians. It remains a classic of its 
kind—the gospel of Russian liberalism, characteristically written by a 
foreigner. But it makes sad reading to-day. It has often been said 
that the foreign diplomats in Petersburg saw nothing of Russia because 
they allowed themselves to be dazzled by the Tsar and by official life. 
The group of intellectuals of which Harold Williams was the outstanding 
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figure were blinded, less ignobly but quite as effectively, by the less 
gaudy, but equally hollow, pretensions of Milyukov. Both groups 
failed to understand the elemental forces of discontent and disorder 
in Russian life, which a band of obscure and despised revolutionaries 
were just beginning to mould into shape. 

The War found Williams back in Russia as correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle; and in 1919 he was on the Denikin front as corre- 
spondent for that paper and, once more, for The Times. Then, after an 
interval of intense depression, he joined the staff of The Times as leader- 
writer in 1921, to become foreign editor two years later. This post he 
continued to hold till his premature death in 1928. From 1924, he 
found little difficulty in supporting the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, and was a sturdy advocate of the Locarno policy. But he 
lacked the robuster qualities—in particular, the aptitudes of the “ good 
mixer ’’—which go to make a born editor; and it may be doubted 
whether he ever felt altogether at home in an editorial chair. How far 
his personal influence counted in the maintenance of the long and bitter 
vendetta of The Times against the Soviet Government, is a question 
which may one day interest the historian, but on which no light is 
thrown in this book. ‘ 

The personal charm and uncompromising probity of Harold Williams 
were at once felt by all who, even momentarily, came into contact 
with him. It was fitting that so sensitive a writer and scholar should 
have a permanent memorial, and that this memorial should come 
from the hand of one who enjoyed his complete devotion and shared 
his ideals. This biography has a style and distinction which raise it 
out of the ordinary ruck of commemorative volumes. It is the record 
which Williams himself would have wished to leave of his life. 

E. H. Carr. 
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17*, GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GERMAN Navy. By E. L. Woodward. 
1935. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vili+ 524 pp. 
ais.) 

A REVIEWER who has taken part, both in journalism and parliament, 
in the controversies on German policy and naval aims prior to the 
War, can scarcely escape bias. My own activities corresponded with 
the period 1898-1914 that Mr. Woodward has rightly selected for his 
historical outline, Great Britain and the German Navy. However, 
while here and there I might give a different emphasis to the actions 
of individuals, this is a trivial matter where, as in this case, the work 
is obviously an able and impartial study of events on both sides of 
the North Sea, fully documented so far as its size will allow in regard 
to all the cross purposes, conferences, crises, missions, debates, and 
examples in disarmament on this side, followed by increased Navy 
Bills on the other side. In these the most important desiderata of 
all are the policies. If, to use Lord Salisbury’s phrase, “‘ we back the 
wrong horse,’”’ we suspect every move of Russia. A change of policy 
occurs and we begin to look on Russia’s naval programme as an asset. 
But if there is too close an embrace it may easily be a liability. The 
naval conversations with Russia that Grey authorised in April 1914, 
scarcely receive the right emphasis by a mere footnote on p. 193. 
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Germany found out that these included the original idea of Lord 
Fisher for a landing on the Pomeranian coast under the protection 
of the British Fleet. No preliminary study of the German railways 
and resources had been made by the naval men! The Germans were 
sensitive about their 927 miles of Baltic coast-line, and the incident, 
like the French conversations of Colonel Repington, illustrates the 
danger of allowing experts to talk abroad. We played right into the 
hands of the militarists of both Germany and Russia and obtained 
the worst of two worlds ! 

In 1914 Germany was at last tiring of her naval expenditure but, 
as Mr. Woodward shows in his last chapter, Grey feared French and 
Russian suspicions if he made any diplomatic approach to Germany. 
An entente with one or more European Powers always hampers the 
more important aim of heading off a probable enemy. The speech 
of Mr. Lloyd George on July 23rd, 1914, on our improved relations 
with Germany (pp. 478-9) would have had some point six months 
earlier as a prelude to an understanding. Possibly this lesson, or that 
of a post-War failure to profit by opportunity, led to the wise deter- 
mination to make the 1935 naval agreement with Germany when the 
opening offered. 

A series of extracts from the Economist will enable readers to follow 
the views of that large section of the Liberal Party then in power. 
Like the Manchester Guardian it fed us on a diet of trust in the editorial 
judgment. So again the President of the National Liberal Federation, 
Sir John Brunner, said he would sooner trust to the Hague Conference 
for the defence of the Empire than to the British Navy. Mr. Snowden 
(now Lord Snowden), representing the Labour Party, repeatedly 
assured the House of Commons that the German Socialist Party 
(numbering one-third of the electorate) would never allow the mili- 
tarists to declare war. Whatever the causes, in the end a student 
of Mahan, the German Emperor, sat down at a knee-hole table made 
out of wood from Nelson’s Victory, dipped his pen in Nelson’s inkpot, 
and signed a declaration of war. 

Looking back it all seems like attempts to gain a hearing in a shout- 
ing crowd due to this age of speed when we shortcircuit those useful 
buffers that give time for thought. As I read this book my mind 
continually harked back to Chatham, who instructed our ambassador 
to avoid all talk about the Navy, and so to give no occasion for hireling 
pens to inveigh against our maritime pretensions. Instead of this 
we had the examples I have given on the one side, and on the other 
we had such speeches as Mr. Arthur Lee (Civil Lord of the Admiralty) 
about the British Navy getting in the first blow. As with this speech, 
wide publicity was given in Germany to articles in Vanity Fair and the 
Army and Navy Gazette because they were written by journalists 
regularly inspired by the First Sea Lord, Sir John Fisher. These articles 
were based on his view that we should ‘‘ Copenhagen ’”’ the German Fleet. 
We had Lord Esher’s indiscreet letter to an obscure league, and the 
Kaiser’s still more indiscreet reply sent to Lord Tweedmouth, who, 
according to Lord Lansdowne, kept it as private as a private view 
at the Royal Academy. The vociferous little Navy League on our 
side was imitated by a huge and powerful one in Germany. It would 
not be an unfair statement to say that we were the architects of the 
German Navy. 

Mr. Woodward deals gently with Lord Fisher’s methods of advertis- 
ing the Dreadnought. The main difference lay in an armament 
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entirely of 12-inch guns, and her two predecessors were in one 
respect a finer design since they were better armoured and sub- 
divided. The mischief lay in the race that was started in improved 
designs, and in these becoming such super-stars of the piece 
that everything else in the Navy, except submarines, tended to be 
neglected, even anti-submarine tactics, while submarines were ad- 
vertised so that Germany followed our example after five years. 

We can credit the Liberal governments prior to the War with an 
honest Walter Bagehot belief in discussion and the virtue of setting 
example after example in disarmament. With wisdom born of 
suffering we now know that examples in disarmament encourage 
militarist Powers, and the only successful negotiation was by the 
offer at the Washington Conference to scrap ships already building 
if other Powers did likewise. The curious feature is, as Mr. Wood- 
ward’s tables show, that we let down our relative strength in destroyers 
when the new threat from submarines was coming in, and so, in the 
post-War period, we have halted the battleships without halting the 
new threat to them from the air. It is not sufficiently recognised 
that aircraft operating from both ship and shore are part and parcel 
of naval war, and the other two great maritime Powers both refuse 
to follow our example in treating them as separate entities. If the 
battleships collapse, all else in our maritime empire collapses with 
them. To halt them while some seventeen years—allowing for time 
in building—of invention, and multiplication of numbers was given 
to the air-bombers, was a plain invitation to a militarist nation to 
regard 1937 as a year in which all preparations should culminate even 
as the summer of 1914 was indicated to students of affairs in the 
period with which Mr. Woodward deals. The result has been the 
perilous position Mr. Baldwin has drawn attention to, where we have 
only three capital ships designed to meet the air menace, and the rest 
are pre-Jutland ships adapted as far as possible by dockyard con- 
versions. Except from Vladivostock, Japan is hardly threatened 
from the air, though time may change this state of affairs. 

This book is so excellent in the way it has marshalled the situations 
in successive years that I owe an apology to the author for not bringing 
this out clearly. If I would add any further actual dates to the useful 
chronology starting from 1906, it would be the cession of Heligoland, 
in 1890, when we scarcely contemplated future naval rivalry, and the 
Ig1I action of the Netherlands in fortifying the Scheldt, an incident 
not mentioned in the book but having an important bearing on our 
Belgian guarantee. We made no protest, though it is difficult to 
believe that there was no German pressure such as was exercised in 
the War to make the Dutch increase their railway facilities. 

Possibly it is a wise discretion for the author to leave us to form 
our own conclusions as to the characters of the chief British actors 
while giving us his conception of the Germans, or consideration of 
space may have influenced him. Still there was no inevitable march 
to war and the trend was influenced by the psychology of British 
politicians and sailors even as by foreigners. In Grey’s case it is 
fundamental that we should form an accurate appreciation of his 
character and diplomatic methods in dealing with widely different 
countries that he had never seen. Even our domestic dissensions, 
such as the unhappy legacy of Ireland, had their malign influence on 
the course of events, preventing naval power from fulfilling its primary 
duty of preserving peace. CARLYON BELLAIRS. 
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18. ’Avapyvynoas [Memoirs], 1896-1920. By Leonidas I. Paraskeuo- 
poulos. 1935. Vol. II. (Athens: ‘‘ Pyrsou.” 8vo. 387 pp. 
Dr. 100.) 


THE author, who was Commander-in-Chief of the Greek army from 
November 1918 to November 1920, covers in this volume the military, 
and incidentally the political events of those critical years in South 
Russia, Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace. His Memoirs, like Czsar’s 
Commentaries are intended to be the material whence others can write 
history. A Venizelist, he is yet no blind follower of Venizelos, with 
whom he had two disputes during his tenure of the Command and by 
whom he was rebuked for having occupied Brisa. His judgment is 
that “‘ Venizelos never understood men: that was his great defect,” 
and he thinks that the Cretan statesman was injured by his friends. 
Did not Venizelos say that he was “ not a Venizelist’”’? At present 
special interest attaches to the telegram sent by Venizelos to the author 
on the morrow of the great Royalist victory at the election of November 
1920, in which the fallen Premier announced his defeat, but urged the 
army to support the new Government and not to act like “a Praetorian 
Guard,” and suggested as the best solution the summons of George IT 
to the throne. Subsequent Greek history would have been different 
if the army had taken this advice and abstained from politics. But 
from the September revolution of 1843 onward it had learnt the 
fatal lesson that it could make and unmake governments, and the 
latest—but probably not the last—Greek coup d’éat, that of October 
toth, 1935, was on the anniversary of that which upset Otho in 1862. 

The author believes that ‘‘ the participation of Greece shortened 
the War by at least six months,” but that, if she had joined the Allies 
earlier, the Dardanelles would have been taken. He got on well 
with the British, but complains of Italian opposition, and describes 
two skirmishes between Greek and Italian troops. As a native of 
Smyrna, where he was educated, he took special pride in the Asia 
Minor campaign, which was to end so disastrously, and publishes a 
report by Colonel Zapheirion, acquitting the Greek troops from the 
charge of having caused disturbances on the day of landing there. 
With the Greek High Commissioner, Stergiades, he was not on good 
terms, finding him too favourable to the Turks and lacking calm 
judgment. Pangalos, the future dictator, who was the author’s chief 
of staff and who in 1926 offered him the Premiership, and Gonatas, 
who dethroned Constantine in 1922, both met with his approval. He 
mentions the curious scheme for making Western Thrace an autonomous 
State under French protection and the abortive Greek attempt to 
occupy Korytsa after the French evacuation. 

He contends that European opinion of the Greeks was often derived 
from Levantines, who for personal reasons calumniated them. He 
does scant justice to the qualities of Kemal, but his narrative ends 
before the Turkish dictator’s triumph. He concludes with the moral 
that above all else the Greeks need unity. That is the lesson of their 
ancient, medizval and modern history, nor has the restoration of the 
Monarchy prevented the Royalist leaders from quarrelling among 
themselves, thus making the position of a constitutional monarch 
difficult, when rival parties claim the exclusive title of “the king’s 
friends.” 

Despite numerous misprints, some of which render the text un- 
grammatical and distort the names of foreigners, the book is a valuable 
contribution to the small collection of modern Greek memoirs. For a 
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Greek to write impartially about the history of his country during 
the last twenty years is almost impossible. But this retired soldier, 
resident abroad, has succeeded in restraining his political feelings in 
most of his narrative. WILLIAM MILLER. 


19*. THE EvE oF 1914. By Theodor Wolff. Translated by E. W. 
Dickes. 1935. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 655 pp. 2Is. 
pp 


THE author, editor of the Berliner Tageblatt for twenty-seven years, 
knew many politicians and diplomatists in the periods before and 
during the War, and has read many of the memoirs and official publi- 
cations which followed it. Upon this knowledge he has based his 
book, Der Krieg des Pontius Pilatus, of which this is a translation. Its 
chief characteristic is not that it contains new facts, but that it is so 
impartial. The ‘intellectual inadequacy” of German policy is 
demonstrated as unsparingly as the errors of Germany’s opponents. 
Like many journalists, he considers most diplomatists to be ill-informed, 
because they only meet people of the higher circles and know little 
of national psychology. As a diplomatist said to the reviewer about 
Grey : ‘‘ Grey thought niggers began at Calais.” The Kaiser appears 
as genuinely opposed to war—except on paper—and infirm of purpose ; 
Poincaré was a typical Lorrainer; but was Jagow “ always circum- 
spect’? When he was Ambassador in Rome he told the reviewer 
that the Libyan war was “an act of brigandage.” Berchtold receives 
special castigation for having suppressed the Serbian reply to the 
Austrian ultimatum for three days, thus turning “the scale against 
peace,” whereas, when the Kaiser read it, he thought it adequate. 
Of forecasts one of the worst was that of Moltke’s entourage that the 
War would be over in forty days! It is untrue, however, that none 
foresaw the victories of the Balkan allies in 1912; Paléologue’s account 
of Buchanan cannot be accepted; the siege of Plevna was not “ during 
the Crimean War”; Franz Ferdinand is erroneously described as 
Franz Josef’s ‘‘son”’ (p. 200). The discontent of Alsace-Lorraine 
and the Zabern affair are unsparingly discussed, and Great Britain is 
extolled as the only country where Parliament had a say about the 
War, which the bulk of the Germans did not want. The warlike 
activities of the two Montenegrin Grand-Duchesses, the hysterics of 
the Tsaritsa and the Tsar’s weakness are exposed; the anti-British 
influence of the Kaiserin is less known. The author considers Ger- 
many’s two greatest mistakes to have been the rejection of a British 
alliance several years earlier and the opposition to a Serbian port in 
the Adriatic, which, if granted, would have diverted (as has been the 
case) Italian hostility from Austria to Serbia. An Italian caricature 
depicted a young three-headed eagle rising from the Adriatic, into 
which a decrepit two-headed eagle was sinking. But the Kaiser’s 
vanity hindered closer relations with Britain; he wanted to go down 
to history as the creator of a great navy. Biilow’s high opinion of 
his own diplomatic skill—an opinion not shared by those who wit- 
nessed his blunders in Rome—is amusingly displayed. The system 
of putting a German naval attaché in London to watch the Ambassador 
has found recent imitators elsewhere. The lesson derived from the 
book is as old as Oxenstiern: ‘ with how little wisdom the world is 
governed!” Bismarck, the author thinks, would have managed 
better. The translation is good, but some readers will not recognise 
“ Kossovo ”’ under the German form Amselfeld (p. 426). 

WILLIAM MILLER. 
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ECONOMIC 


20. EMPLOYMENT ReEsEARCH. An Introduction to the McGill 
Programme of Research in the Social Sciences. By L. C. 
Marsh. 1935. (Toronto and London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xviil + 344 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

21. SOCIAL CHANGES DURING DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY. Edited 
by William F. Ogburn. 1935. (University of Chicago Press; 
Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 117 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

22. CONTROLLING DEPRESSIONS. By Prof. Paul Douglas. 1935. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 286 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THESE volumes are reviewed together as they all deal with fairly 
closely related subjects, with problems of unemployment and trade 
depression in the United States and Canada. 

I do not like having to write in complaint against my old friend and 
colleague Professor Marsh, but I do feel that his book is one which 
should not at the present time have been written. It is described as 
an introduction to the McGill programme of research in the Social 
Sciences, and is headed ‘‘ McGill Social Research Series No. 1.”’ In 
1931 a five-year grant was made by the Rockefeller Foundation for 
research in the social sciences at McGill University, and it was decided 
to concentrate the inquiry on to problems relating to employment and 
unemployment in Canada, with particular reference to the Montreal 
region. A very ambitious programme of researches was planned, 
dealing with the subject from every possible angle, and the fund was 
to be administered by a committee on which the Departments of 
Economics, Sociology, Education, Psychology and others were all 
represented. A list of thirty-two research projects is given at the end 
of the book, which list, studied in conjunction with the text, enables the 
reader to get an idea of the general drift of the investigations planned. 
But we are now in 1936, and all we have got so far is this introductory 
volume, which has merely added one more to the long and dreary list 
of general treatises on unemployment. One searches in vain through 
page after page of easy-flowing, well-written English for a single new 
fact or idea. A general discourse on the subject, incorporating no 
research results, is not the book which ought to be written at this stage. 
The true function of the director of such a survey as this is to write the 
concluding volume, the general summary or synthesis in which the 
results of the various researches are arranged in their proper setting 
and the most important conclusions focussed and emphasised. If a 
preliminary book is to be written, it should be a book to stimulate and 
give a lead to the specialist research workers who are working on these 
problems in McGill and elsewhere. The scientific approach to an 
important unsolved problem of this sort should be a book which poses 
a series of crucial questions. The reader ought to leave the book 
feeling bewildered and unsatisfied, feeling that he cannot properly rest 
till research has answered these questions as speedily and as carefully 
as possible. Instead, he goes away with the vague, comfortable feeling 
that the whole background of the problem has now been explained 
to him, the sort of feeling one gets after having read a leading article in 
The Times. 

Take one example of a truly fundamental problem which seems to 
have been completely missed. One of the tables given analyses the 
amount of unemployment in various occupations in Montreal in 1930- 
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1931. During the year men of various occupational grades lost on the 
average the following number of weeks’ work through unemployment. 


Managers and officials ; 1'9 
Financial Insurance occupations . 2°5 
Professional occupations 3°5 
Clerks : ‘ ; 3°6 
Foremen and overseers , 3 4°3 
Salesmen and commercial occupations . 5°4 
Manufacturing operatives I'l 
Unskilled labourers 193 


More comprehensive figures for the whole Dominion of Canada 
(not given in the book) show a similar grading. The percentage of 
unemployment for the whole Dominion on June Ist, 193I, was 17-0 
per cent.; among agricultural workers 14-7 per cent. But the different 
occupational classes showed figures ranging from 36-1 per cent. for un- 
skilled labourers to 9:9 per cent. for salesmen, 7-6 per cent. for clerks, and 
4:6 per cent. for the professions. (Incidentally, very similar figures 
prevail in England.) 

What is the reason for this tremendous diversity of experience? 
Why does unemployment become so much worse as one descends from 
the better paid to the worse paid occupations? It is often said that 
modern conditions in industry cause a demand for unskilled labour at 
the expense of skilled, which hardly seems to be the case as shown by 
these figures. But these are some of the most crucial questions which 
should be investigated. 

I have ventured to speak plainly on this question because I think 
there is a grave danger, not only here, but elsewhere, of ambitious 
and expensive projects of social and economic research going completely 
astray through lack of a proper scientific lead and direction. Of 
general theoretical studies there are already far too many; what are 
needed are careful and scientific studies of economic and social facts. 
And we have every reason to hope that, in spite of its unfortunate start, 
this is what the McGill investigation will in the end turn out to be. 


Social Changes during Depression and Recovery is an interesting 
series of short articles by leading American sociologists, each planned 
to give as concisely as possible the information on one aspect of social 
change. They deal with recent changes in population, rural life, the 
negro problem, child welfare, public relief, trades unionism, education, 
sickness, and numerous other matters of intimate importance in the 
lives of the American people. The first reflection which this book 
prompts is that so competent a team of sociologists could not at 
present be gathered together in Great Britain. 

The standard is uniformly high, and it is a little invidious to mention 
names. A vivid picture is given of the poverty-stricken and des- 
pairing condition of America’s thirty millions or more of farming 
population, and in several articles reference is made to the growth of 
revolutionary movements among farmers which have little hesitation 
about the use of violence. Conditions are, of course, worst in the 
Southern states, where a poverty-stricken subsistence agriculture was 
the rule before the depression began, and perhaps worst of all among 
the share-croppers, namely tenants (including both whites and negroes) 
whose relation to their landlords is bluntly described as not far removed 
from serfdom. 

Sometimes, as in this case, whites and negroes are trying to make 
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common cause against their difficulties; but, unfortunately, Professor 
Johnson has more often to record, as the result of the depression, 
increased racial competition and hatred. The frequency and violence 
of lynchings have become more serious, and in the Southern states 
all forms of discrimination against the negroes are becoming intensified 
—in the allocation of acreages for cotton cultivation, in public relief, 
and in ordinary employment. Industry is being rapidly attracted 
to the South in search of cheap labour, and in the new big industrial 
towns such as Birmingham (Alabama) the conflict between whites and 
negroes is approaching a critical stage. 

A thoughtful and careful study of the effects of the depression on 
family life is made by Professor Groves of North Carolina University, 
which gives a strong impression of the social devastation which can be 
wrought by long-continued unemployment. One bright feature of 
the situation, however, is revealed in the article by Mr. F. J. Kelly— 
namely, that as a result of the depression there was a great increase in 
the number of boys and girls attending high school. In many rural 
areas and bankrupt towns the good effect of this was partly undone 
by the lack of teachers, but on the whole it appears that in this respect 
America has made a better showing than Great Britain. Whether this 
is due to the greater foresight and unselfishness of American parents, 
or to low school fees, or to the greed for child-labour on the part of 
British employers, remains to be discovered. The number of children 
under sixteen in industrial work in America was falling rapidly prior 
to 1929, and under N.R.A. their employment was forbidden. 

There has been no serious increase in the amount of crime, but a 
very serious increase in the incidence of sickness on the families of the 
unemployed. There is evidence that a very substantial number of 
adults and children are suffering from malnutrition and deficiency 
diseases in the biggest food-producing country of the world, where 
farmers are being paid not to produce food. 

Other studies show a decline in the income and activity of religious 
bodies, and the precarious conditions of local government in certain 
towns, due to financial stringency. But on the whole Professor 
Carpenter’s article gives the impression that city government in 
America has withstood very stoutly the financial storm and on the 
whole made a good showing. 


Concerning Controlling Depressions, by Professor Paul Douglas of 
Chicago, one is almost tempted to say that it is the first good book on 
the subject that one has read since the depression started. It is a 
book which summarises and criticises all current theories on the 
subject of trade depressions, emphasises the cumulative nature of their 
spread, and makes suggestions as to the fundamental remedies which 
should be applied. But it is a book written throughout in very clear 
and simple language, and addressed not to the economic specialist but 
to the ordinary intelligent reader. This is not to say that economic 
specialists will not benefit by reading it—they will benefit very con- 
siderably. Each school of thought will find some very keen, but also 
very tolerant criticism of its own favourite preconceived ideas. Pro- 
fessor Douglas attempts to select the most valuable elements in both 
the Cambridge and the Vienna schools of thought, and to effect a 
provisional synthesis. 

To write a general and comprehensive book on the trade cycle, 
based carefully on the facts and with practical remedial proposals, 
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which shall also be short and intelligible to the lay reader, is a very 
ambitious task, but perhaps Professor Douglas is better qualified than 
any other economist in the world to attempt it. His reputation was 
first made by a monumental study of wages in the United States, in 
which a careful synthesis of the facts was followed by some rather 
startling new theories about the productivity of labour and the factors 
determining wage rates. He was also responsible for many years for 
the only careful and systematic estimates of the amount of unemploy- 
ment in his country, and has prepared a plan for Unemployment 
Insurance in the United States which is dealt with in this book. He 
also avoids the ultra-theoretical attitude taken up by many writers on 
the subject of the trade cycle: his attitude is tempered by his own 
experience in public administration and by a wide sympathy with 
political movements and knowledge of political possibilities. 

A section of the book deals with wage-policy and the trade-cycle. 
His recommendation is that there should be a moderate reduction of 
wages (subject to the enforcement of minimum wage rates) during the 
early stages of a depression, a policy which he recognises is unlikely to 
command acceptance from the trade union and labour movement. 
He recommends also that in times of recovery like the present there 
should be a rapid increase in wages so as to prevent any substantial 
rise in profits—a policy which is even less likely to commend itself to 
the political representatives of capital. 

Professor Douglas, it is interesting to note, stands behind the 
proposal for stabilising the general level of prices—an idea which was 
much discussed a few years ago, but which many economists have 
recently been attempting to discredit. Douglas effectively punctures 
the criticisms, and also deals with the proposed alternatives. A rising 
general price level is a very dangerous proposal, while the specious 
contrary proposal that prices should fall as the general level of pro- 
ductivity increases, though it might work all right for a few years, 
would soon break down owing to the intolerable burden of fixed debt- 
charges which would soon be created. It is good to see the proposal 
for the stabilisation of the general price-level, which is now being 
carried out with considerable success in Sweden, so plainly restated. 

But the fundamental difficulties in American economic life are 
found by Professor Douglas to lie in the gigantic and powerful trusts 
and corporations which control many of the important industries. 
Their power has been such that they kept up the prices, all through the 
depression, of the manufactured products and services which they 
control; one of the results of which was that the whole violence of the 
trade depression was diverted to other industries. The author con- 
cludes that the application of the Sherman Anti-Trust Laws is now more 
necessary than ever, and regrets the fact that one of the principal 
effects of N.R.A. was to give semi-legal sanction to monopolistic 
practices in industry, and also to extend these practices to agriculture. 
This latter movement, though undesirable, is at any rate excusable. 
The farmer has suffered so long from monopolistic practices on the part 
of the industrial trusts, who have kept up the prices of the goods the 
farmer has to buy, and have helped to destroy his European market by 
the high American tariff, that he can be excused for wanting to give 
the industrialist a taste of his own medicine. 

But the most fundamental problem arises in industries like steel, 
chemicals, railway transport, electricity supply and so forth, in which 
technical considerations demand large-scale operation, and a return 
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to small competitive private businesses would be uneconomic even if 
it were feasible. Attempts have been made at public regulation in 
the case of railways and some other industries, and the result has always 
been, unfortunately, that the railways regulated the State politicians 
rather than vice-versa. Professor Douglas can see no alternative to 
outright public ownership of all industries of the above-named type— 
namely, those in which technical considerations compel large-scale 
units of production. But, recognising that the majority of popular 
opinion in America is in favour of capitalist rather than socialist 
operation of industry, he makes the highly original suggestion that the 
State, while owning the financial interest in such industries, and 
fixing prices, should periodically lease out the actual operation to the 
highest bidder. CoLIn CLARK. 


23. WAGES POLICY AND THE PrIcE LEVEL. By K. S. Isles. 1934. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. xiv + 256 pp. 9s.) 

CAN wage reductions be regarded as a cure for unemployment? 
The answer, as we all know, depends upon the elasticity of the short- 
run demand for labour; but to say just what factors determine this in 
a given situation is not so easy. Mr. Isles has written a carefully 
reasoned account of the relevant factors, first when wages are reduced 
in a given industry, and later when they are reduced in all branches 
of activity simultaneously. His conclusion, put shortly, is that while 
wage reductions may prevent unemployment in the early stages of a 
slump, once deflation has really set in they will only aggravate the 
situation. It is quite possible that this is the case. But to the present 
reviewer at least the analysis is not conclusive, for at the points which 
are critical it is conducted wholly in real terms, and relies upon a dis- 
cussion of the elasticity of the demand of entrepreneurs for real income. 
It is true that in a depression the instrumental trades suffer most, and 
wage reductions in these trades will help least. But it does not seem 
to me that Mr. Isles sufficiently appreciates the possibility that entre- 
preneurial incomes in the consumption trades, enlarged through wage 
reductions, may, via monetary expansion, shift the demand curve for 
instrumental goods to such an extent that there is a net improvement in 
employment, even in deep depression. As so often happens, considera- 
tions relating to individuals’ demands for real income lead to conclusions 
which may easily be upset by monetary reactions. It is probably true 
that there are many better ways of curing a slump than reducing wages. 
But the proposition that general wage reductions in the middle of a 
slump will do harm rather than good, a proposition already backed by 
high authority and now carefully argued by Mr. Isles, can hardly yet 
be regarded as proved. Yet if his neglect of reactions, perhaps mainly 
monetary in character, upon the rate of investment detracts somewhat 
from the force of his conclusions, the author’s analysis itself is of the 
very greatest interest. In pursuit of that elusive quarry, the demand 
for labour, Mr. Isles develops an extremely interesting concept, that of 
a short-run marginal product for labour, a quantity which he shows 
depends upon the elasticity of supply of the remaining prime factors. 
There can be little doubt that he has here hit upon something which 
will be of great importance in the future investigation of short period 
equilibria. 

Though his essay is mainly theoretical, the last section discusses, 
critically, wages, prices and unemployment in Great Britain and in 
Australia. In particular, the author’s analysis of the bearing of high 
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sheltered wages on the post-War employment situation in Great Britain 
deserves quotation (pp. 60-61) : 

It is generally agreed that during the post-War period the trades unions in the 

sheltered industries, by keeping their wage-rates high, have made it harder for 
the depressed unsheltered industries to reach short-period equilibrium. This 
policy of keeping sheltered wage-rates high has brought about that result in three 
ways. In the first place, by keeping up the cost of living it has made it harder for 
a given lowering of wage-rates in the unsheltered industries to be brought about. 
Secondly, by raising the prices of raw materials, and thus by making the marginal 
net product of labour in these industries smaller than it would have been otherwise, 
it has caused the demand for labour, and hence also the equilibrium wage-rates, 
to be relatively lower. And thirdly, by causing fewer jobs to be available in the 
sheltered industries, it has made it harder for the unemployed to shift away from 
the unsheltered industries, and so has caused the number seeking work there to 
be larger... . 
This is a book which no student of wage theory or of the trade cycle 
can afford to neglect. It is a pioneer work, closely reasoned and 
scholarly, in a field of great intellectual difficulty and of great practical 
interest and importance. HAROLD BARGER. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 


24. THE ForwarRD View. By the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, P.C., M.P. 
1935. (London: Geoffrey Bles. 8vo. 464 pp. 16s.) 


Tuis book is notable both because of the record and position of the 
author and because of its intrinsic qualities. It is very clearly and 
trenchantly written, it shows on every page wide reading and experi- 
ence, and it has a unity and coherence resulting from the application 
to the whole field of British politics of a very definite point of view. 
Every chapter of it invites detailed examination and criticism, but this 
review can only set out its general argument. The author’s outlook 
is dominated by his repudiation of the liberal philosophy which pre- 
vailed in the nineteenth century. He does not deny that this 
philosophy served in its day a necessary purpose of emancipation, nor 
does he carry his repudiation of it to totalitarian lengths. Indeed, one 
of his quarrels with arithmetical democracy is that it prepares the way 
for dictatorship by working through majority tyranny to the party- 
State. If his ‘‘ forward view ” places ‘‘ British freedom ”’ in the centre 
of the picture, this is because he believes it to be “ something much 
older, more deeply rooted in and intertwined with our being, more 
instinctive and truer to life than the abstract doctrines of individualist 
liberalism which are the real object of attack to-day.’’ He is, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, profoundly right in reminding Englishmen of the 
true pedigree of their liberties. And he has a proper understanding of 
these liberties in their imperial context. Nowhere does he show the 
slightest hankering after a politically centralised Empire. The unity 
of the Empire rests, in his view, on liberty and on the resulting sense of 
responsibility, which under the British system is a sense of responsi- 
bility to actual facts, because ministers have themselves to carry out 
and put to the test of practice the proposals which they have advocated 
in parliaments and constituencies. In India he regards responsibility 
of this kind not as an unfortunate price which must be paid for federa- 
tion, but as ‘‘ an inherent necessity of the whole situation.” Returning 
in later chapters to English problems, he advocates as an indispensable 
condition of their solution radical measures of institutional modern- 
isation which nevertheless rest upon the foundation of English con- 
stitutionalism. His book illustrates throughout the contrast between 
No. 3.—VOL. XV. P 
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English and continental reactions against the nineteenth-century 
liberal philosophy : the reaction which he voices aims not to destroy 
freedom, but to reinforce it. 

He is also in reaction against liberal internationalism, the economic 
ideal of which he describes as “‘ an unlimited geographical option in 
profits.” He says that the age of promiscuous self-regulating inter- 
national trade and finance is over, and he welcomes the new age of 
political control of economic forces on a national basis. At the same 
time he recognises a conflict between the impulse to national control 
and the technical developments which have made most nations too 
small in scale for effective economic enterprise. But this, he says, need 
not trouble the British Empire, which is sufficiently large in scale if it 
will pursue a common economic purpose, and which possesses “ the 
wider patriotism” which makes it possible to do so. This phrase 
reveals the hinge of the whole argument. It reveals what might be 
called the author’s “ field of loyalty,” which is much broader than 
“little England ” and much narrower than “ humanity.” - “ We must 
never forget,’ he says, “that, in the ultimate analysis, a home or 
Empire producer is not only a better customer than a foreigner, but 
he is a fellow-citizen ; in other words, an end in himself and not merely a 
means. ...” The job of the British Empire is not to pursue the 
welfare of the world at large, but to pursue the welfare of the Empire. 
The means to this is a robust mercantilist policy fortified by a robust 
defence policy. The colonies, of course, must be part of this system. 
Mr. Amery follows Joseph Chamberlain in many things, but he throws 
aside the Chamberlain boast and ideal contained in the phrase, “‘ trustees 
of Civilisation for the Commerce of the World.” If other nations want 
empires, they must conquer them as the British did (p. 250). Or they 
must come together to create between themselves those wider fields of 
loyalty which would make it possible, for example, for the Germans to 
share with the French the advantages of the French Empire. 

Since the field of loyalty is limited to the Empire, the League of 
Nations goes by the board, except as machinery for mitigating conflicts 
between contesting power-centres. The author believes that the 
different parts of the Empire will have no trouble in harmonising their 
foreign policies when these are firmly based upon great imperial inter- 
ests (e.g. holding the Asiatic line from Haifa to Shanghai against Russia). 
In the experience of the reviewer, however, it is just these large interests 
which are least intelligible to the democracies of the dominions. Ina 
sense the Empire is far more “‘ expansionist ” than Mr. Amery depicts 
it; for it tries to project its own principles of the rule of law and tolera- 
tion into foreign relationships. It needs not merely interest, but 
principle and a procedure, to harmonise the policies of its self-governing 
members. Must it not seek also to be expansionist in economic affairs ? 
Australia, at any rate, looks forward to an increasing volume of trade in 
the Pacific area. By a curious paradox, her contacts in the age of 
economic internationalism were predominantly imperial; whereas 
during these days of mercantilist reaction they are tending to be more 
diversified internationally. Both the field of enterprise and the field 
of loyalty are wider than Mr. Amery admits. 

The book is throughout, and especially in its chapters on the British 
Empire, extremely interesting. And yet the reviewer believes that the 
author ignores those imperial problems which are the most interesting 
of all—problems of community life looked at from the point of view of a 
search for justice. Can there be a union of hearts between Great 
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Britain and Ireland? Will the philosophy of nationalism establish in 
the end in South Africa a caste-system of Europeans, the Coloured, 
Indians, and Bantus? Mr. Amery does not examine questions of this 
kind. W. K. HANcock. 


25. THE GAEL FARES FortH. The Romantic Story of Waipu and 
Sister Settlements. By N.R.McKenzie. 1935. (Christchurch, 
N.Z.: Whitcomb and Tombs.) 


For any full understanding of the history of the British Dominions 
and of the spirit and attitude which have been determined by that 
history, it is becoming clear that something more than the study of 
official documents is necessary. Such documents are very generally 
the work of men who were not themselves settlers and did not share 
fully, or even understand, the point of view of men who had committed 
all their destinies to the risks and chances of anewland. Often they 
were the servants of a distant Home Government, with a career of 
their own to care for, and acting under instructions which they could 
not dare to disregard. 

As the settler population came to play an increasing part in the 
government of the new land, ultimately to take complete control, its 
point of view necessarily counted for more, and now that it has become 
dominant, English observers in the home-land are apt to feel a little 
disturbed by some of its manifestations. What these observers fail 
to take into account is something which, with a little reflection, becomes 
perfectly obvious. That something is the reality of a new society, 
constituted indeed by men of our own stock, but characterised now by 
an outlook which, having been determined by a very different experi- 
ence from our own, is naturally a little strange to us. 

Apart from direct contact with a Dominion it is not easy to appreciate 
the reality and the strength of this characteristic ethos. But some- 
thing may be gathered from a study of faithful personal records of the 
early pioneers, the men whose qualities and habits of mind first gave 
to the new community its distinctive stamp. Whowere they? What 
was the home-country background from which they came? Why did 
they leave? How far did conscious reaction against certain disliked 
features of the old society influence the model on which they built 
the new one? To what extent does the new society bear the marks of 
their early experiences as pioneers in the new land? 

Any record which enables us to answer such questions may serve 
to throw light on what might otherwise be puzzling phenomena in 
Dominion life to-day. So Mr. McKenzie, in the record he gives of a 
remarkable migration of Highland Scots from Nova Scotia to New 
Zealand in the ’fifties of last century, does much more than discharge 
a duty of filial piety. For the story he has to tell is full of illumination. 
The hero of it is Norman McLeod, born in Sutherlandshire in 1780. 
Dour and resolute and with even more than a usual share of Highland 
obduracy in religious and theological matters, he grew up to become a 
stern critic of what he regarded as a degenerate Kirk. Himself 
educated for the ministry at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, he refused its 
orders yet persisted in ministering. His position becoming intolerable, 
he emigrated to Nova Scotia with part of his flock. There his masterful 
qualities asserted themselves and he became a veritable Moses in the 
wilderness. Leaving Pictou, in eastern Nova Scotia, where he had 
first settled, he moved with a company of his Scots to St. Ann’s in 
Cape Breton Island, and there founded what soon became a prosperous 
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community with a strong kirk life and a reputation for sound schooling. 
But his restless spirit was still unsatisfied. At one time he contem- 
plated a removal to Ohio. Then letters from a son who had gone to 
Adelaide in South Australia turned his thoughts southward. Uncon- 
genial climate, economic depression and the sheer attractiveness of the 
southern prospect seem to have influenced him, and such was his 
hold over his little community that his decision was virtually a decision 
for them all. So between 1851 and 1859 no fewer than six ships left 
St. Ann’s for the south carrying with them members and adherents 
of the McLeod flock. The largest of these ships was just over 300 tons 
and the smallest just over 100 (yet even it carried 93 souls). All but 
one of the six were built by the emigrants themselves, and all six 
arrived safely. 

A few of the voyagers remained in Australia, but the bulk went on 
to New Zealand and settled on a block of land granted by Sir George 
Grey at Waipu, north of Auckland. Mr. McKenzie, himself a son 
of one of the emigrants, and brought up at Waipu, tells a vivid story 
of the combination of resolution, hard work, religious intensity, and 
thrifty discipline, which turned a patch of wilderness into a fruitful 
home and a company of pioneers into a community of well-to-do 
farmers. Modern students of emigration might learn much about the 
conditions of successful settlement from this adventure. For the 
community had capital, leadership, homogeneity, almost limitless 
adaptability, and yet a good sprinkling of specialised experience. 
They brought not only their own doctor, but even their own legislator, 
for John Munro, who had represented them in the legislature of Nova 
Scotia, was to represent them also on the Auckland Provincial Council 
and in the New Zealand House of Representatives. 

The members of the community were practically all Gaelic-speaking, 
and Gaelic services in the Kirk continued till about 1920. Norman 
McLeod died in 1866, an old man, and not too soon to have proof of 
the real success of his high adventure. 

Altogether it is a great story, and Mr. McKenzie has done real 
service to a profoundly significant side of imperial history by a timely 
rescue of the details of it before oblivion could engulf them. 

Practised historians and trained litterateurs may find fault with 
the arrangement of his book and with a certain lack of proportion. 
But that is a trifle. The essential facts, hitherto all too little known, 
of a great Odyssey, are now established and collected by a pious and 
enthusiastic hand. One can only hope that wherever, in the variegated 
complex of British Empire migration, there are still in obscurity such 
stories as this, they will be brought to light and recorded with the same 
zeal and thoroughness. If that is not done soon it may never be done 
at all and Mr. McKenzie has made us realise what such loss would mean. 

F. CLARKE. 
EUROPE 
26*. THE FRONTIERS OF Europe. By Sir Arthur Willert. 1935. 
(London: Heinemann. 8vo. 315 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis admirable book deserves a wide public. It has been written 
to give the ‘‘ ordinary newspaper reader and wireless listener a back- 
ground for the daily news from abroad’”’: one could hardly find a 
better introduction to the study of contemporary events. Sir Arthur 
Willert describes a motor tour which he took last summer through 
Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Northern Italy, with an 
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excursion along the Polish corridor to Danzig. He uses this interest- 
ing account of things seen and heard to lead his readers clearly and 
imperceptibly to the history of the main problems of present-day 
Europe. Finally he considers the part which Great Britain has taken 
in recent happenings, and the part which she ought to play if, once 
again, she is to save herself and Europe by her exertions and her 
example. Sir Arthur is a strong supporter of the system of collective 
security, though he agrees that the system, as organised in 1935, 
needs certain modifications, and that, on the British side, close col- 
laboration with the United States is essential. He disposes of the 
arguments in favour of isolation in a few convincing pages supported 
by statistics of trade which show that, on the lowest estimate, we 
could not afford to watch the disruption of Europe. If a European 
war from which we kept aloof ended, as it probably would end, in 
German hegemony over Western, Central, and South-eastern Europe, we 
should find ourselves helpless and friendless before German aggression 
in any part of the world. 

Sir Arthur found much criticism of British foreign policy in every 
country which he visited. It is difficult not to agree with this criticism. 
There has been a great deal of soft and easy talk in this country on 
behalf of collective security, but Great Britain has too often refused 
to undertake responsibilities at the very points where the peace of 
Europe has been and is in greatest danger. One may say, with Sir 
Arthur Willert, that British statesmen might have done more to 
educate our public opinion; but until a few months ago the public 
mind was unwilling to face the unpleasant facts of contemporary 
Europe or to remember that fine words about peace are no defence 
against armed bullies. There have been times in the last ten years 
when it has been impossible not to notice an ominous parallel between 
the attitude of our own intelligentsia towards soldiers and war and the 
selfish and feckless refusal of the highly civilised citizens of the later 
Roman Empire to make any personal sacrifice for the protection of 
their civilisation from barbarian attack. 

The Frontiers of Europe is a proper corrective against complacency. 
At the same time, Sir Arthur does not lecture the erring sinners of the 
Continent. He never loses his temper; his book is free from tiresome 
mud-slinging against the makers of the treaty-settlement of I919. 
He states a good case for the Polish corridor, and notices at the same 
time ‘‘ how unpleasant it must all be to a generation of Germans who 
had forgotten all about the Partition ’’ of Poland. Germany dominates 
the book, as Germany dominates once more the European stage, and 
causes once again in other nations that nervous anxiety which clouded 
the outlook of statesmen before 1914. Sir Arthur found among the 
Germans whom he met a general and sensible wish for peace; but he 
points out the dangers of a return to “shock diplomacy ’—the 
favourite instrument of Germany before the War—and notices the 
significant fact that ‘‘ fear of Germany has already made unexpected 
friendships in Europe.” Out of this fear there may come further 
unexpected consequences. Revision of the territorial clauses of the 
peace settlement in the Danube valley and South-eastern Europe may 
be easier if the small Powers observe the return of the shadow of 
Mitteleuropa. However, these things belong to the future, and it is 
enough to say that anyone who wishes to follow the rapid succession 
of European change will find his task easier if he has read Sir Arthur 
Willert’s book. E. L. Woopwarb. 
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27*, INSIDE EuRoPpE. By John Gunther. 1936. (London: Hamish 
Hamilton. 8vo. 50I pp. I2s. 6d.) 


YET another American journalist offers us a grand tour of Europe. 
He boldly tells us that he writes from the standpoint that ‘‘ accidents 
of personality play a great réle in history,” though this does not 
prevent him from propounding the theory (borrowed from a Viennese 
psychologist) that the present popularity of dictatorships is due to the 
breakdown of parental authority in the home. The book is mainly 
personal; and Mr. Gunther is on the whole at his best in countries 
like Germany and Austria which lend themselves to anecdotal treat- 
ment. He has collected a little unpublished information about the 
parents of Herr Hitler and the children of Stalin. But on the whole 
his book is more lively than instructive, and too many of his stories 
are of hoary antiquity. It is difficult at this time of day to raise a 
smile out of the elephant and the Polish question, or out of jokes 
about the stature of Dollfuss; and it is odd to find the famous limericks 
about Free Will and Determinism attributed (in a horribly mutilated 
form) to Mr. Walter Elliot. Where Mr. Gunther is more original, 
other doubts arise. Lord Snowden, we gather, was in Mr. Montagu 
(here spelt Montague) Norman’s pocket ; Mr. Chamberlain is not, since 
he does not want stabilisation and Mr. Norman does. It all sounds 
very nice, but Mr. Gunther is patently guessing. In Queen Marie of 
Roumania’s autobiography there are, Mr. Gunther tells us, “‘ sections 
of purest blah.” Without professing to know what “blah” is, I 
suspect that there are large sections of it, pure and impure, in Inside 
Europe. But I will not be unkind enough to add, as Mr. Gunther 
does: “‘ This book should never have been written.” E. H. Carr. 


28*, EraT DES ForcEs EN FRANCE. By Pierre Frédérix. 1935. 
(Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 8vo. 217 pp. 15 /rs.) 


AUTHOR of three novels and also of three slight volumes of essays, 
M. Pierre Frédérix sets himself in this book the task of enumerating 
and comparing the different internal forces which make up the modern 
France. He does not touch on her foreign relationships (her parliament 
he considers less an autonomous force than a delegation), but he at- 
tempts to analyse the innumerable influences, more or less centralised, 
which,in combination, or in opposing one another, tend to support, 
disintegrate or change the French Commonwealth. 

Among these he puts first rural influence, or the forces of the 
countryside. A rural population of 20 million is bound to be a stabilis- 
ing influence. Besides, the State has a hold over the peasant through 
the enormous business of the Crédit Agricole, amounting to some 6 or 
7 thousand million francs. There is the power of the industrial workers, 
of the middle classes, of the Oligarchies (big business, officials, etc.), 
each with their own interests, sometimes overlapping. The most 
interesting chapter is perhaps that on Moral and Intellectual Forces 
(he notes the growth of “‘ that shameful word, fear”). The Forces of 
the Street include Croix de Feu, Anciens Combattants, Action Frangaise, 
etc., defined as “ héroisme sans héros.’’ Will the State by its actions 
make these organisations psychologically useless, or will the simmering 
pot be allowed to boil over? The author thinks that the world under- 
rates the depth of feeling of the immense majority of Frenchmen for 
popular representation and their horror of arbitrary government. The 
French nation is too conservative to become Communist, too in- 
dividualist to like Fascism. The future, he considers, depends on an 
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idea of national unity strong enough to re-establish the feeling of a 
collective life where at present there are only “ interests camouflaged 
as virtues.” 

The quotation from Balzac at the beginning of the book, ‘‘ There 
are no laws, only events; no rules but circumstances,” throws light 
perhaps on some of the political happenings of to-day. C.G.K.S. 


29*. THE ROAD TO PLANNED Economy: Capitalism and Socialism in 
Germany’s Development. By Werner Friedrich Bruck, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Leipzig). 1934. (Cardiff University Press Board; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 148 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


FORMERLY Director of the Institute of Economic and Political 
Science in the University of Miinster, Herr Bruck has been appointed 
Visiting Professor and Research Scholar in the Department of Industrial 
Relations in the University College of S. Wales and Monmouthshire, 
where he was invited to give the Page Lectures in 1934. To these, he 
has added three lectures given elsewhere, and combined the whole into 
a concise and readable account (written in excellent English) of in-. 
dustrial development in Germany and its influence on international 
politics. 

Professor Bruck states in his preface that he does not prefend to do 
more than write the headlines of ‘‘ the absorbing story of recent German 
economic history ” before the present régime came into power, 7.¢. up 
to 1933. He points out the importance of German experiences (es- 
pecially of the Cartel system) to the rest of the world in the universal 
and urgent necessity for adapting national institutions to international 
requirements. He writes not only as an economist, but as a practical 
administrator having held important official posts both during the War 
and after. This gives his work special value both to the student and 
the business man. CG. Ky S. 


30*. ALBERT OF BELGIUM: THE DEFENCE OF RIGHT. By 
Emile Cammaerts. 1935. (London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 


8vo. 504 pp. 2IS.) 

THE death of King Albert sent its sudden news to Brussels very 
early on a Sunday morning, when most people heard of it at early 
Mass. The other sounding-boards were the great markets, where J 
met already a universal conviction that he had been murdered by a 
deft conspiracy, which came to us from the eastern frontier. So 
widespread was the rumour that it reached the foreign Press in more 
than one country. That morning the Belgian Government wisely 
sent out emissaries, whom I heard more than once giving out accurate 
details of the almost incredible news. 

In the vast popular gathering that followed King Albert to the 
grave I was most impressed by the turbulent unorganised stream of 
“anciens combattants.” His quiet and diffident nature would have 
appreciated the volume and spontaneity. of the tribute paid to his 
memory. ‘‘In a crowd,’ Comte de Lichtervelde wrote of the king, 
‘he saw at once the ten fellows who did not take off their hats.” 

The eminent Belgian writer, M. Emile Cammaerts, has accom- 
plished a striking and monumental biography. He has done full 
justice to the double task of estimating the value of an individual 
character of remarkable firmness set within a rush of overwhelming 
responsibilities, which would have crushed or brushed aside a smaller 
man. King Albert was one of the few men who rose equally above 
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his circumstances in humdrum times and during the course of no 
ordinary tragedy. 

M. Cammaerts had also to describe and judge the sweep of a difficult 
current of history, and perhaps this will remain for a few of us the 
most interesting part of his book. Fortunately it is not over-docu- 
mented. King Albert had to play exacting parts in war, in diplomacy 
and in constitutional government. The known events of his time 
practically supply a sufficient background and record for his very 
considerable personal achievements, as well as for his romantic and 
almost impersonal glory. 

The writer’s very carefully considered fourth chapter—‘‘ The 
Gathering of the Clouds ”’—is a moving and carefully poised study. 
It is remarkable how well M. Cammaerts balances against the Emperor 
William and all the Frederician—Machiavellian—Schlieffen Plan of the 
German Staff the modest figure of Albert I, who was himself a 
Hohenzollern. “‘ They” [the war-players], he writes, “ did not sus- 
pect that they would take twenty days to cross Belgium and that 
King Albert’s answer to their ultimatum would bring against them 
from the very first, not only the British Fleet and the British Expedi- 
tionary Force, but the whole manhood of the British Empire.” 

How much subsequent sacrifice and prolonged effort were further 
needed on the part of a great and simple-hearted leader of his divided 
poeple both in war and peace is clearly and patiently set out in the 
present volume. G. B. DIBBLEE. 


31*. DIE FLAMISCHE BEWEGUNG. By Kurt Bahrens. 1935. (Berlin: 
Volk und Reich Verlag. 8vo. 136 pp.) 


In a closely reasoned and painstaking study the author adheres 
most faithfully to his objective attempt to establish the indifferentism 
of the Flemish patriotic movement. The book begins with it and 
ends with it. ‘In one short sketch it is especially noteworthy that 
this comprehensive formula is applicable: that Germany has never 
supported any national propaganda worthy of the name in Flanders, 
except in time of war.” The qualification is needed. On the last 
page of a most minute analysis of all the surface indications of history 
during a hundred years he concludes, to my mind quite rightly, that 
the Flemish in their immense majority are neither French nor German. 
They wish to be and remain Flemish. The movement has always 
=" within the framework of legality and of the single Belgian 

tate. 

A prodigal use of admirably drawn maps, which are apt to mix 
themselves in the mind even of a careful reader, and an impartial 
review of all relevant printed matter have pretty well established the 
author’s point. Flanders is decidedly patriotic; but, as any resident 
can tell for himself by reading the Press, walking round and chaffering 
in the picturesque markets, and above all by waiting in the poorer 
shops for interminable conversations to come to an end, it is so in 
rather a twisted way. Here is where the author has missed his 
opportunity.. He has lost something by failing to discuss the signifi- 
cance of recent figures which he himself quotes, such as the publication 
of the recent language statistics of Brussels. It is highly interesting 
to note, and moreover quite germane to his main point, that as the 
Flemish movement becomes more intensified and less reasonable it 
has begun slowly to lose ground. Yet he has not remarked upon it 
nor given any indication of the existence of this problem. 
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What it is really essential for the enemies and even the friends of 
Belgium to know is whether the extreme Flemish movement after one 
hundred years has not overreached itself. It has become one-idea’d. 
Has it become unintelligent? The Flamingants, as they are named 
by opponents, can claim some obvious successes. It is imputed to 
them that they have captured the Church by enlisting the younger 
priests, that they helped the movement for devaluation, that they 
took sides in a vitally active controversy in the army, that they are 
threatening to compromise the defence of the country. Are these 
accusations valid? It remains so evenly contestable an assertion 
that no other problem in Belgium can compare with it for interest. 

Herr Bahrens gets closer to his most significant problem in his 
history of the Vlaamsch Nationaal Verbond, especially when he quotes 
its professed leader, M. Staf de Clerq, as saying that under certain 
quite imaginable circumstances French influence might become a 
danger, that German predominance was a threat and that England 
alone of her great neighbours could safely offer to Flanders a broad 
and sympathetic understanding. It was a fitting note on which the 
author could sum up an interesting but rather timid study of a live 
problem. Perhaps it is a pity that he did not venture to develop it. 

G. B. DIBBLEE. 


32*. DER GOTTESSTREITER MICHAEL Pro. By Karlheinz Riedel, S.J. 
1935. (Freiburgi. Br.: Herder. 8vo. 219 pp. Rm. 2.30.) 
The life of Father Michael Pro for German children. He is shown as 


a hero in the struggle between Church and State in Mexico, in which he 
lost his life, and as an example to the youth of other countries. 


33. SAWDUST Cz#sAR. By George Seldes. 1936. (London: Arthur 
Barker. 8vo. xiii + 400 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


It is not often that the contemporary biographer has enough 
material at his disposal to make his task anything but a barren one. 
The biographer of Signor Mussolini is in an exceptional position. So 
much limelight has been shed on his hero by friend and foe alike that 
it would really be possible, and of great interest, to write the story 
of Signor Mussolini’s dramatic and variegated career down to the 
moment of his rise to power. Since, however, the great majority of 
the sources are deliberately coloured for purposes of adulation or 
denigration, the biographer needs a critical faculty of a high order. 
He must, moreover (for nearly every statement he makes will be 
challenged), be scrupulous in quoting his sources and in subjecting 
them to critical examination before he uses them. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Seldes altogether meets these require- 
ments. Rarely he quotes his source in the text; elsewhere the reader 
is left to infer that it may or may not be found in one of the books 
listed in the short and not very abstruse bibliography. It is, for in- 
stance, interesting to be told that Signor Mussolini was hailed in 1919 
“by one of his colleagues as the Lenin of Italy,” but subsequently 
declared in the name of the Fascist Party that “‘ we are absolutely 
against all forms of dictatorship.” But it would be more interesting 
if we knew whether this was based on oral legend or on some more 
tangible evidence. The same doubt prevails about many statements 
of more intrinsic importance. 

Mr. Seldes lived for many years as a journalist in Italy, and 
collected a great deal of the gossip of the capital and the provinces. 
P2 
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Much of his book appears to have no securer foundation than this. 
He makes the most of such well-established, but officially forgotten, 
facts as Signor Mussolini’s lightning change of front in 1914, his un- 
impressive war record and his absence from the march on Rome. 
Where he will add something solid to the knowledge of most English 
readers is in his detailed and circumstantial account of his hero’s life 
in Switzerland. There is also an effective appendix, which contains 
a translation of Signor Mussolini’s first publication, an essay dated 
1904 and entitled “ Dieu n’existe pas!” in which the young atheist 
quotes with enthusiasm Marx’s dictum that “ religion is the opium of 
the people,” together with the Ten Commandments of the Fascist 
Party, and one of the Duce’s more recent speeches. Mr. Seldes, in 
summing up, states that Signor Mussolini has ‘‘ a tremendous will but 
an inferior mind.” JouN HEATH. 


34*. EL GOBIERNO DE LA GENERALIDAD EN EL BANQUILLO. By Alardo 
Prats. 1935. (Madrid: Libreria Enrique Prieto. 8vo. 


4II pp. 5 pesetas.) 
35. DIscuRSO A LAS JUVENTUDES DE EspANA. By Ramiro Ledesma 
Ramos. 1935. (Madrid: Libreria Enrique Prieto. 8vo. 


222 pp. 5 pesetas.) 


In the first of these books Sefior Prats gives a résumé of the trial of 
Sefior Companys and the Catalan Government before the Tribunal of 
Constitutional Guarantees after the revolt of Catalonia, which coincided 
with the revolt of the Asturian miners in October 1934. Sefior Prats 
gives a full account of the proceedings at the trial. The speeches of 
the defending and prosecuting counsels, the examination of witnesses, 
and the report of General Batet, Commander in Chief of the forces of 
the Republic in Barcelona, whose refusal to join the rebels brought the 
revolt there to a rapid conclusion, make interesting reading. There is 
also a very useful summary of events leading to the revolt in Barcelona. 
The rebellion both in Catalonia and in Asturias broke out following the 
inclusion in the Cabinet in Madrid of ministers belonging to the CEDA 
party, whose loyalty to the Republic was suspect owing to their alliance 
at the elections with monarchist supporters. The rising in Asturias 
was, however, ultimately due to dissatisfaction among the working 
class, while in Barcelona it was caused by fear of an attack on Catalan 
autonomy were Right wing elements to predominate in the central 
Government—a fear which was not without grounds, since the Tribunal 
of Constitutional Guarantees (in which there was a Right majority) 
earlier in 1934 had rejected a law relating to property passed by the 
Generalidad. 

Sefior Prats makes little comment on the documents he publishes, 
although in his preface he observes that the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees showed itself both before and after the October revolt to 
be a political rather than an impartial legal body. 

Since the censorship of the Press in Spain makes it difficult to obtain 
accurate information about events in Spain, this book provides a valu- 
able source of information on the October revolt in Catalonia, and 
throws light on the whole question of the relationship between the 
Central Government in Madrid and the Generalidad. 


The second of these books is less important. The author, Don 
Ramiro Ledesma Ramos, belongs to the group of Fascists led by the 
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young Marqués de Estella—son of the late Dictator—whose particular 
brand of Fascism is modelled on Italian lines, and is not to be confused 
with the subtler form of Fascism, inspired by the régime in Austria, 
which underlies the aims of Sefior Gil Robles and the CEDA. Don 
Ramiro Ledesma Ramos makes an appeal in his book to the youth of 
Spain to follow in the footsteps of the youth of Italy and Germany. 
He deals with the problems of Spain—regionalism, clericalism, unem- 
ployment, and low standard of living—in a rhetorical fashion, and 
seems to consider that the creation of a violently nationalistic spirit and 
a powerful army would provide a cure for all ills. 

Both these books reveal how deep an unrest exists in Spain to-day. 

HELEN F. GRANT. 


36. KowoBovrevtixh ‘Iotopi« ti¢ ‘EdA%d0¢. Parliamentary History of 
Greece. Vol. I (1453-1843). By Demetrios A. Petrakakos. 
1935. (Athens: Demetrakos. 8vo. xv+ 508 pp. 500 
drachmas.) 

In 1934 the Greek Parliament voted in favour of a parliamentary 
history, of which this learned compilation is the first volume. The 
author, an ex-deputy, displays great erudition, sometimes buried in 
enormous footnotes; but his narrative lacks order, and much of his 
introductory matter has little relevance, for Greek parliamentarism 
began only with the War of Independence, and was not stabilised till 
the September revolution of 1843, with which this volume closes, 
ended the absolute monarchy of Otho. Specially interesting to 
Englishmen are Bentham’s correspondence in 1824 with Mavrokordatos, 
in whom the philosopher saw “ the destined chief of the Republic,” 
and the allusions to Byron’s “ typographical colonel,” Leicester Stan- 
hope, and the Hellenika Chronika of Mesolonghi, of which the Finlay 
Library of the British Archeological School at Athens possesses a 
unique example. The suggestions of offering the Greek throne to 
Jerome Bonaparte and the Duc de Nemours contrast with the 
“Dictatorship uf Capo d’Istria.” It might be argued that Greece 
owes as much to her municipal as to her parliamentary institutions, 
for even in the Turkish times she possessed the former in the demo- 
gérontes of Athens. The volume is based on wide study of the national 
archives, supplemented by researches in those of the British Foreign 
Office, the libraries of Leipzig and Munich, and the papers of the late 
Joannes Gennadios and other Greeks, besides the printed material, 
of which there is a full bibliography, although the latest editions, e.g. 
of Finlay and of the present reviewer’s books, are not always cited. 
A list of Parliaments from 1844 to 1934 shows that there were seven 
in Otho’s reign, twenty-one under the second dynasty, and four under 
the Republic, besides three National and two Revisionary Assemblies, 
making altogether thirty-five legislatures in ninety years. The 


volume is illustrated by 205 plates and reproductions of documents. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 


37*. LA POLITIQUE EXTERIEURE DE LA YOUGOSLAVIE. By Lazare 
Marcovitch. 1935. (Paris: Société générale d’imprimerie et 
d’édition. 8vo. xv + 344 pp. 20 /7s.) 

A series of articles on the main lines of Jugoslav foreign policy since the 
rise of Hitler to power. The author was one of PaSié’s devoted followers, 
and takes his stand on the peace treaties, France and the Little Entente, 
with a sentimental attachment to the Russian people. R.G.D. LAFFAN. 
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38*. SovieT CommMuUNISM: A NEw CIVILISATION? By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. 2 vols. 1935. (London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 8vo. 1,174 pp. 35s.) 

Tuis is a remarkable book, a fitting continuation of the documentary 
research and tract-writing with which the Webbs have enriched the 
social sciences during their long and fruitful collaboration. It is com- 
prehensive, detailed and fully documented—an amazing piece of work, 
even granted the interest of the subject and the authors’ mastery of 
technique. Much of it, particularly in the second volume, is vividly 
written. In less disciplined hands, indeed, many sections might have 
become almost lyrical. The intellectual leaders of Fabian Socialism 
might have been forgiven if they had let themselves go a little in 
welcoming the great experiment where so many of the ideas they have 
advocated are in process of testing. Earlier doctrinal disagreements 
might well be set aside in describing such innovations as expert 
dominance, planning, social equality, emphasis on technique, and 
continuous serious discussion of politics and economics. No reader can 
remain unaware that the authors approve these innovations and bless 
the new civilisation; but they are stern taskmasters. To reach the 
more general chapters one must wade through masses of political 
description and analysis. Even when the great themes are reached 
the tone is played down and little descriptive lecturettes are introduced 
to make sure that the reader is fully informed. 

There is so much in these two volumes that it is not easy for a 
reviewer to give an adequate impression of their variety. Limitations 
of space forbid any mention of many important topics. One has the 
impression that, even for the Webbs, this is an encyclopedic production, 
a treasure-house of incidental, but useful summaries skilfully worked 
into the main theme. Communism in China, the Comintern, the 
history of the Revolution, a summary of Marxian dialectic in non- 
technical terms, the technique of planning, and many other topics 
are treated in illuminating fashion almost in passing. Nor do these 
studies by the way interrupt the masterly arrangement of the argument. 
As a specimen of book-making these two volumes show all the authors’ 
well-known skill. 

Primarily the analysis is political. What the authors seem to be 
most interested in is machinery rather than product. One feels some- 
what bewildered at the amazing magnitude and multiformity of the 
complex political structure which the Webbs set forth with evident 
zest. In Soviet Russia at least it must be true that man is a political 
animal. Indeed, as the complex, intersecting circles of organisation 
are described, and emphasis is laid upon the continuous eager debate 
and discussion which seem to be unending, one wonders how Russians 
have time to be anything else. The twenty-four hours of the day 
must be very full if a conscientious citizen is to do his duty in all his 
political capacities, undertake voluntary social tasks, explain himself 
to various visiting inquisitions and do some inquiring of his own, and 
yet get in some work and study hard for self-improvement. There 
is much encouragement of what is called “‘ self-criticism,” which, how- 
ever, seems often to be time-consuming and gratuitous keeping of 
other people’s consciences. There is, as the authors point out, great 
educational value in these discussions. Citizenship as well as industrial 
structure is being remodelled. But one suspects that before too long 
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the realists who direct Soviet policy will cut ruthlessly through the 
excesses of talk. Indeed, the constitutional reform now projected 
seems likely to take some of the interest from the political chapters 
of the Webbs’ first volume by rendering them out of date. 

While dealing with the political aspect of these volumes, it seems 
necessary to draw attention to some aspects of the documentation 
used. Necessarily the whole book is largely documentary research. 
There is a mass of references given, but the reader soon becomes aware 
that such sources as the Moscow Daily News recur rather often. This 
is a great pity, because, apart from the suspicion of propaganda, many 
of the extracts quoted from this source will not commend themselves 
to sceptical readers. What will the average reader in England think 
of the example, cited at length, of the Pioneer (the Soviet equivalent 
of a Boy Scout) who “ takes patronage over a certain machine in a 
factory ’’ and “‘ has to see if the worker carries out his agreement not 
to drink, be late or absent, and to keep the machine clean and 
oiled’’? Such censorship is doubtless good, if annoying, for the 
worker; how good it is for the Pioneer is another matter. Again, 
there is a vivid and all-too-brief picture of the great Academy scientists, 
some in worn frock-coats, filing on to the stage to make “ one of their 
periodical reports to the workers.” The account is enlivened by a 
contemptuous attack upon the patronising and adulterated popular 
science known to adult education in capitalist lands. But, if the 
Russians have discovered some way in which abstruse research can be 
explained simply to those who have not studied its technique, no hint 
is given us as to the secret of communication. The authors would 
have strengthened their general argument and avoided many points 
of attack if they had been more ruthlessly critical of such items of 
information. 

One feels this all the more because there is so much in the experi- 
ments described which is both novel and worthy of serious attention. 
It would be a pity for extravagant claims and illustrations to divert 
the reader’s interest from them. The experiments themselves merit 
realistic appraisal and indeed, except for their propaganda, the authori- 
ties in Soviet Russia themselves display an almost devastating spirit 
of realism. There is a great deal in Soviet policy which commends 
itself to liberal minds. This is especially true of social policy, as, for 
instance, in such fields as education, prison reform, public and private 
health, hospital provision, social insurance. The comments of the 
authors themselves on such matters are wise and sane. Particularly 
is this so of the references to sex problems, marriage and divorce, 
birth control and abortion, where their moderation of statement strips 
away the fantastic, morbid legends that have grown up around the 
new Soviet policies. 

Of course the book as a whole is partly analysis and partly advocacy. 
It is a tract as well as a research study. Favourable predominates over 
unfavourable evidence, and is not always criticised too harshly or 
even too carefully. At one place or another, it is true, the authors 
mention almost every criticism one has ever heard of the Soviet 
system; but their emphasis on aims and organisation rather than on 
achievement inevitably leaves a more optimistic impression than 
might be gathered from a severely quantitative measurement of 
results actually achieved. In education, after some fantastic early 
experiments, there is evidently a genuine and very promising effort 
to provide real opportunities for everyone; but the schools are only 











being built, and teachers are not yet very numerous or well-trained. 
In health there is a comprehensive, generous and sound general scheme 
of preventive rather than curative medicine; but hospitals, still less 
doctors, are not produced by planning a scheme. So the story goes. 
There is a very great deal which everyone who hopes for a saner, 
happier world will watch with sympathy and expectation; but nothing 
is gained by mistaking the word for the deed. 

The Soviet experiment, however, stands or falls by its economic 
success. The basis of other policies is the promised increase of wealth 
more evenly spread over the community. In the sections of their 
work devoted specifically to this crucial problem, the Webbs leave an 
economist uneasy, not for lack of sympathetic interest or willingness 
to be convinced, but because they describe and do not measure, and 
what they omit seems so important. For example, they treat very 
fully the new incentives to production, most of which do not seem 
very new, though the circumstances of their application are. They 
also describe the machinery and technique of planning; but there 
is very little analysis of the mistakes and difficulties and costs of 
control by cost-accounting instead of by price-bargaining. There is 
still less quantitative evaluation of the results so far achieved. It may 
well be argued that the low standards of achievement hitherto reached 
do not reflect the possibilities of the experiment so much as the difficult 
circumstances in which it was undertaken. There are certain costs, 
however, which cannot be explained so readily. For example, it is 
the considered opinion of an eminent natural scientist that “‘ the 
nutritive value of food provided per head of the inhabitants of the 
U.S.S.R. has suffered a not inconsiderable reduction as compared with 
the pre-War level,’ 1 and this is largely due to the slaughter of live- 
stock a few years back. The rapid development of certain heavy 
industries is impressive, but the amounts invested will not bear com- 
parison with the average figures of a normal year, say, in the United 
States, and there have been serious losses. The central difficulty, as 
the authors point out, is that it is impossible to develop rapidly on 
a great scale the industrial skill and sub-managerial ability required. 

The psychological, as distinct from the material, costs of the Soviet 
experiment are examined rather carefully by the authors. There is 
an interesting, and on the whole convincing, analysis of the “‘ vocation 
of leadership’ exercised by the Communist Party and of Stalin’s 
personal share in it. The vitality imparted to Russian life by this 
new way of living is perhaps the chief result of the Revolution. The 
authors endeavour to explain and defend the force that has been used 
to compel compliance with the “ general line”; but there will be many 
who find their argument here rather in the nature of special pleading. 
Despite their disclaimers, planning does appear to depend on force. 
The kulaks who obstructed collectivisation may have been fit subjects 
for deportation; but, as the authors emphasise, there was widespread 
passive opposition by the mass of the peasantry. The case of the 
communist volunteer who “ after bringing a high degree of organisation, 
etc... . was eventually assassinated by a group of recalcitrant 
peasants ’’ can hardly have been isolated. 

As may be gathered from the preceding paragraphs, this book has 
the great merit of being stimulating and provocative. The authors 
would not wish it to be read uncritically. Their lives have been 
devoted to the collection and examination of evidence for social 
1 Cf. The Manchester School, Vol. 6, No. 2. 
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change, and the whole spirit of their latest work is that of reasoned 
presentation calling for critical discussion. Their readers, already 
very numerous, will long be grateful for their industry and skilful 
arrangement. In the arguments which will centre about this great 
work for years to come the opinion may perhaps be ventured that 
while many of the Webbs’ statements and quotations will be challenged, 
there will be less dissent from their general conclusions. They demon- 
strate that the ideas underlying the Soviet system are sufficiently 
different to entitle it to be described as the beginning of a new civilisa- 
tion. Nor can there be much doubt that these ideas will greatly 
influence other countries, but ‘‘ how, when, where, with what modifica- 
tions and whether through violent revolution or by peaceful penetra- 
tion, or even by conscious imitation, are questions we cannot answer.” 
J. B. CONDLIFFE. 


39*. THE RussIAN REVOLUTION, 1917-1921. By W. H. Chamberlin. 
2 vols. 1935. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xi-+ 511, ix + 
556 pp. 42s.) 

In the last two or three years it has become for the first time 
abundantly clear that the Russian Revolution is over. The Soviet 
Union has definitely taken its place in the comity of nations not as a 
rebel seeking to overthrow, but as an established Power of conservative 
inclinations interested primarily in the maintenance of the international 
status quo. Internally, the period of destruction and experiment has 
given way to a period of consolidation. It is difficult to fix this change 
at all precisely in point of time. Many widely divergent dates might be 
suggested—the death of Lenin, the incident of the “ Zinoviev letter ” 
(when the Soviet authorities first showed anxiety to exculpate them- 
selves from the charge of inciting world revolution), the collectivisa- 
tion of agriculture (the last great domestic upheaval), or the entry of 
the Soviet Union into the League of Nations. Mr. Chamberlin, faced 
with the necessity of keeping his subject within manageable limits, 
has selected a date earlier than any of these—the introduction of the 
New Economic Policy. His History of the Russian Revolution is 
therefore confined to what may be called the fighting period—the 
period known to Soviet writers as that of “‘ war communism.” 

Mr. Chamberlin was for some ten years the well-known corre- 
spondent in Moscow of the Christian Science Monitor; and after leaving 
Moscow he checked the material which he had collected there by 
investigations in émigré circles in Paris and Prague. His book has 
therefore as good a chance of being impartial as anything written on 
this subject; and on the whole it fulfils this promise. If there is a 
bias it is due to a literary, not a personal, influence. Mr. Chamberlin 
has studied Trotsky’s history to good purpose; and the view of the 
revolution which he presents is, on broad lines, that of Trotsky. It 
may indeed be suspected that Trotsky’s brilliant pen has fixed for all 
time the main features of any serious history of the Russian Revo- 
lution. It is one of the important results of Trotsky’s expulsion from 
public life and from the Soviet Union. 

There is space here only to recommend both to the student and to 
the ordinary reader this account—the best general history yet available 
—of the most striking revolutionary upheaval of modern times, and 
to note a few of the points which Mr. Chamberlin has been particularly 
successful in bringing out. Among these are the spontaneous and 
(except at the very last stage) unpremeditated character of the out- 
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breaks of 1917; the dominant réle played by sheer war-weariness, 
unredeemed by any tinge of mass enthusiasm for the objects of the 
War; and the spinelessness and desultoriness of the “ White ” opposi- 
tion, which was generally content to make words do the work of deeds, 
A good deal of this ground has been covered in English by earlier 
writers. But it has never been treated in a clearer and more con- 
vincing style than by Mr. Chamberlin; and nowhere in English is 
there so complete and critical an account of the civil war as in the 
second volume. JouHN HEATH. 


40*, U.S.S.R. HANDBOOK. 1936. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 634 pp. 
15s.) 

TuIs volume is divided into forty-one different sections, dealing 
with every aspect of life in the U.S.S.R., political, economic, cultural 
and legal. It is attractively arranged, convenient in size, and con- 
tains a diagram describing the political and administrative structure 
of the Soviet Union, as well as two maps, of Soviet territory in Europe 
and in Asia respectively. 

Economic topics occupy more than half of the book, and a wealth 
of detailed information is given under the various headings of Agri- 
culture, Industry, Trade, Finance, Transport, Labour and so on. 
Up-to-date statistics are supplied in generous measure, and are some- 
times given along with pre-War comparisons. Tourists will read with 
interest the chapter on “ Regulations for Foreigners,” while traders 
and business men will pay special attention to the information given 
on foreign trade, on the legal status of foreign merchant ships in ports 
and waters of the U.S.S.R., and on patent laws. Much information 
of interest to the general reader is to be found in the chapters on 
Education, Literature, Art, the Theatre and the Cinema. 

The book should prove to be a welcome and useful book of reference 
to the large and growing number of persons whom business or interest 
brings into contact with the U.S.S.R., presenting as it does in concise 
and convenient form the historical development and present condition 
of practically every activity in that country. The publishers would 
perform a real service by converting this Handbook into a Yearbook 
and bringing out a revised and up-to-date edition each year. 

The method of treatment is entirely uncritical throughout, and the 
book is therefore one which should be consulted for facts, not for 
judgments or opinions on matters of policy. MARGARET MILLER. 


41. WE, SOVIET WoMEN. By Tatiana Tchernavin. 1935. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 304 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

42*. THE WHITE SEA CANAL. By 34 authors. Edited by Maxim 
Gorky, L. Auerbach, and S. G. Firin. Editor of English 
Edition, Amabel Williams-Ellis. 1935. (London: John Lane. 
8vo. 356 pp. Map, illus. 15s.) 


THE reader of books on Soviet Russia seems condemned to live 
on a perpetual see-saw, since these books are almost invariably written 
from one extreme point of view or another. We, Soviet Women isa 
case in point. Madame Tchernavin is quite out of sympathy with the 
Soviet régime, she sees nothing but the losses and suffering it has. 
inflicted upon the inhabitants of Russia, and she is obsessed by the 
virtues and efficiency of the vanished days of Tsardom. The writer 
is an “ intellectual,’’ who, while in the U.S.S.R., lived with her husband. 
and son under the shadow of persecution, and gained a precarious. 
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livelihood as a curator of museums, during such periods as she was 
not in prison. She describes, in vivid and interesting detail, the lives of 
various women she has met : the young daughter of a priest, driven to 
suicide because of the social and economic ostracism to which she is 
subjected as the child of a “class enemy”; arrogant and ignorant 
women Officials, jockeyed into positions of power on the strength of 
their own political rectitude or that of their husbands; middle-aged 
peasant women, bewildered at the sudden instability introduced into 
family life by the new Soviet laws on marriage and divorce; a poetess, 
forced to prostitute her art to the service of State industry, and suffering 
slow death of the spirit in consequence ; a woman official of the G.P.U., 
young servant girls, students, and many others. 

The picture is drawn with liveliness and considerable descriptive 
power, but is far too much one of unrelieved gloom and misery. It is 
impossible to believe that all women in the Soviet Union are living in a 
state of moral and physical destitution when even a casual visitor 
to that country cannot help seeing hundreds of them who are well-fed, 
vigorous, and obviously contented with their lot. The descriptions 
of hunger and disease are largely taken from the famine period of 1921, 
and from the recent period of crisis in 1931 connected with the collectiv- 
isation movement in agriculture. They do not, therefore, give a true 
picture of the present time, when, as all observers unite in agreeing, 
living conditions in the U.S.S.R. have improved enormously. 

The two most vivid impressions left by a perusal of this book are 
these: first, the grim cost of revolutionary methods, with the cruelty, 
injustice, friction and waste which they inevitably involve; and second, 
the mental abyss which separates the different groups of thinkers in 
Russia, making them incapable of working together for the one end 
they all desire, the welfare of their great country. 


The second book is as uncompromisingly in favour of the Soviets 
as the first is against them. It describes what is undoubtedly one of 
their major economic achievements, the construction of a canal, which, 
by uniting the White and Baltic Seas, eliminates the long and expensive 
sea voyage through the Baltic and round the north of Scandinavia, and 
opens up great possibilities of economic development in this northern 
region. But the thirty-four distinguished authors are very little 
concerned with the economic aspect of this undertaking. They are 
absorbed in the human story underlying its success. The building 
of the canal was a great experiment in social regeneration, the labour 
force being supplied by 10,000 prisoners drawn from concentration 
camps all over the U.S.S.R. They included engineers and other 
specialists accused of “‘ wrecking,’’ kulaks who had resisted Government 
measures for the collectivisation of agriculture, common thieves, 
bandits, murderers, prostitutes and incorrigible rogues of every 
description. They were supervised by only thirty-seven members of 
the G.P.U., engaged in difficult construction work to which many of 
them were quite unaccustomed, hampered by a ferocious climate, and 
by the nature of the land on which they had to work, with its intractable 
rocks, dangerous swamps and dense forests. Yet not only was the 
work finished in less than two years from the commencement of 
operations, but many members of this vast army of “ anti-social 
elements ’’ were converted into loyal and enthusiastic adherents of 
the Soviet régime and restored to normal citizenship. 

The book is interesting from another point of view, in that it is 
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the first example of the new method of “ group composition ”’ to be 
published in English. According to the schedule printed at the 
beginning of the book, it was first planned and the work distributed 
among the different authors on September roth, 1933, and was finally 
handed to the printers on December 12th, 1933. This is ‘‘ Bolshevik 
tempo” with a vengeance. But the results are not nearly so alarming 
as might have been anticipated. The description flows smoothly, 
and it is quite fascinating to watch the canal coming to life through 
the eyes and minds of the various participants. There is genuine 
humour too, as in the delightful story of the swindler Budassy, who, 
even after being converted to Socialism, continued to swindle on a vast 
and most ingenious scale on behalf of his new employer, the Soviet 
Government ! 

One is nevertheless left with doubts. Are all labour camps in the 
U.S.S.R. brimming over with goodwill and reforming zeal? What 
happens to the ex-prisoners when they are turned out into an ordinary 
workaday world, and no longer live in an atmosphere of excitement, 
buoyed up by waving banners, brass bands, ‘shock work” and 
laudatory speeches? It is more than doubtful whether ordinary 
human beings should be expected to live in this perpetual state of 
moral uplift and exaltation. The final result must be either to produce 
intolerable priggishness, or serious overstrain followed by the inevitable 
reaction, after which the last state will indeed be worse than the first. 

This revivalist fervour, and the intolerant assumption that “ the 
Government is always right,” are the main blemishes in an otherwise 
vividly written and unusual volume. MARGARET MILLER. 


43*. I WriTE As I PLEASE. By Walter Duranty. 1935. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 327 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

44*. THE SOVIET UNION AND WORLD PROBLEMS. By several authors, 
edited by Samuel Harper. 1935. (University of Chicago 
Press; Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xviii + 254 pp. 
IIs. 6d.) 

45. HISTOIRE DE LA RUSSIE COMMUNISTE, 1917-1935. By G. Welter. 
1935. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 222 pp. 18 frs.) 


Mr. Duranty was for so long an institution in Moscow, and his 
writings are so well known to students of the Soviet Union during the 
past fifteen years, that the record of his personal impressions and 
reactions which heads this list is of considerable interest. He first 
went to the Soviet Union in 1921 with the usual prejudices then 
current in Western Europe about that country ; and, though an English- 
man, he has always represented one of the leading newspapers of a 
country which steadfastly refused to have relations with (as a prominent 
American put it as late as 1932) “‘a government of atheists and un- 
believers.’’ But Mr. Duranty has one quality essential to every good 
journalist—acute sensitiveness to ‘‘ atmosphere ”’; and he soon evolved 
into the most sympathetically disposed towards the Soviet régime of 
all the foreign (or at any rate all the Anglo-Saxon) correspondents in 
Moscow. He did, however, recognise the dangers as well as the 
advantages of this sensitiveness. Throughout his stay in the Soviet 
Union he succeeded, thanks to the generous understanding of his 
paper, in spending considerable periods outside the country. 

I Writeas I Please ison the wholemore revealing about theconditions, 
moral and material, in which foreign correspondents in Moscow work, 
than about the political and economic fortunes of Bolshevism, of which 
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Mr. Duranty has written elsewhere. But it is one of those books which, 
without formal narrative, shed a lot of light by the way. Special 
mention should also be made of the first eight chapters of the book, 
mainly devoted to Mr. Duranty’s adventures in 1919 and 1920 in what 
were gradually becoming the Baltic States. Too little is yet known 
of this obscure and complex episode of history, and Mr. Duranty’s 
light-hearted but significant sketches are among the few unvarnished 
accounts of it yet given to the public. 


The Soviet Union and World Problems contains five lectures delivered 
in June 1935 in the University of Chicago on the Harris Foundation. 
The Soviet Ambassador and the head of Amtorg were bound by the 
limits of official discretion and spoke on familiar lines. Mr. Romm, 
the American correspondent of Jzvestia, is more interesting in a review 
of the way in which industrial decentralisation has been achieved by 
the exploitation of the Kuznetsk coal basin and the establishment 
of heavy industry in the Urals and in Siberia. Mr. Kohn’s lecture is, 
in effect, a résumé of his important book (reviewed in the May 1933 
issue of this journal) on the nationalities of Soviet Russia. Finally. 
Mr. Graham reviews the “ peace policy,”’ or rather “ policies,’ of the 
Soviet Union from 1917 to the present time. The attitude of the 
Soviet authorities has, as he points out, now come full circle and 
reverted to the guiding traditions of the last decade of Tsarism. 


M. Welter’s readable, but rather trivial, history of ‘“‘ Communist 
Russia ’”’ gives a fairly good account of the last days of Tsarism and 
the beginning of Bolshevism, which the author himself witnessed. 
It is less satisfying on the history of the Soviet régimé once the latter 
had established itself. The author has an unfortunate gift for writing 
with equal glibness about things which he knows and things of which 
he knows little or nothing (e.g. Marxist doctrine); and his frequent 
generalisations about the Russian character are neither new nor very 
profound. JoHN HEATH. 


46. Russ1aAN YEAR. By Alban Gordon. 1935. (London: Cassell. 
8vo. 271 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


A fictionised account, with imaginary conversations and other em- 
bellishments, of the Russian year of revolution 1917. 


ETHIOPIA AND THE ITALO-ETHIOPIAN WAR 


47*. LAKE TANA AND THE BLUE NILE. By Major R. E. Cheesman. 
1936. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiv-+ 400 pp. Map. 18s.) 
An account of explorations carried out by the author during his eight 
years of service as Consul in North-West Abyssinia. The book makes 
fascinating reading, and although its chief interest is naturally for the 
geographer, it is a refreshing addition to our knowledge of Abyssinia and 

its people. 


48*, A WoMAN AT THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. By Muriel Currey. 1936. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 254 pp. 18s.) 

The impressions and experiences of an Englishwoman who, with a 
personal permit from the Duce, followed as closely as possible the advance 
of Italian troops in the Tigrai. The book is excellently illustrated. 
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49*. Eruiopia, A PAWN IN European Diptomacy. By Ernest Work. 


1935- (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiii + 
354 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


The author, now Professor of History at Muskingham College, served 
for some time as adviser in educational matters to the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment. In addition to this experience he has made a close study of the 
French, German, English and Italian official papers relating to Ethiopia, 
and the book is well documented. 


L’OPINION BRITANNIQUE: LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS ET LA 
GUERRE ITALO-ETHIOPIENNE. By Paul Vaucher and Paul- 
Henri Siriex. 1936. (Paris: Centre d'Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére. 8vo. 98 pp. 5 /fs.) 


An explanation of the British attitude with regard to the League of 
Nations in general, and to the Italo-Abyssinian crisis in particular. The 
authors seek to show that public opinion in this country is perfectly 
sincere in its support for Geneva and in its condemnation of Italian 
aggression, and is not merely apprehensive imperialism ‘‘ taking cover,” or 
decking out enlightened self-interest in the guise of moral indignation. 


THE LEAGUE AND ABysSINIA. By Leonard Woolf. [Day to Day 
Pamphlets, No. 31.] 1936. (London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. 


35 pp. Is.) 


A closely reasoned exposition of the significance of the Abyssinian 
crisis in the long struggle between two different methods of organising 
the relations between States, that of violence and war and that of settle- 
ment and agreement. Mr. Woolf subjects to a critical examination the 
policy in regard to the Italo-Abyssinian War of the British Government 
and of the various and contradictory opinions of those in Great Britain 
who oppose that policy. To him the League system of collective security, 
which implies, inevitably, collective action against an aggressor, is the 
only hope of ultimately eliminating war as a method of settling disputes 
so long as all the States of the world are not organised on a basis of 
international socialism. 


THE SEETHING AFRICAN Pot. By Daniel Thwaite. 1936. 
(London: Constable. 8vo. 248 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


«e ” 


Ethiopianism, the ‘‘ spontaneous growth of Black Nationalism,’ is 
here traced from its origins in the mistaken efforts of white missionaries 
at the end of the last century, down to the attempts in the post-War 
period of Russo-German Communists and Japanese Imperialists to exploit 
it for their own ends. The author’s chief sources for the post-War section 
seem to be Senator Coty’s articles in L’Ami du Peuple, and a book on 
the Life and Struggles of Negro toilers, published in 1931 by the Red 
International Labour Union. 


L’Egurivoco AsissIno. By Agenore Frangipani. 1936. (Milan: 
Hoepli. 8vo. xvi + 265 pp. Illus. Live 12.50.) 


The author of this book is the former Italian Consul at Gondar, and 
is therefore in a position to give first-hand information on the economic 
and political situation in Abyssinia and on the characteristics of its 
inhabitants. This information is, however, wrapped up in much rhetoric 
and selected with a view to justifying Italy’s mission of civilisation in a 
land which the author considers to be of strategic importance in the 
struggle between the white and yellow races. The book also contains 
useful genealogical tables and many photographs. 


54*. Les GUERRIERS DE L’OGADEN. By Henry de Monfreid. 1936. 


(Paris: Gallimard. 8vo. 344 pp. Illus. 15 /rs.) 


Impressions of a recent visit to the Ogaden by M. de Monfreid, a 
Correspondent of the Paris-Soiy, in which the author makes no secret 
of his sympathy with the Italian cause. 
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55. DiE EUROPAISIERUNG DES ORIENTS. By Hans Kohn. 1934. 
(Berlin: Schocken Verlag. 8vo. 356 pp. Rm. 6.) 


Dr. Koun, having published two histories of the Nationalist 
movements in the Near East, here gathers up his theme on a wider 
and more general scale. The geographical situation, historical develop- 
ment from the time of Alexander, old social structure and recent 
changes, influence of new traffic ways, economic “ entanglements ” 
and political stresses of Turkey and the Arab lands are briefly surveyed 
in as many chapters, and followed by a longer summing-up of the 
phenomena of Westernisation. Written chiefly from an economic 
standpoint (since his thesis is that Westernisation is essentially an 
economic process), it is a book that ought not to be overlooked, even 
though, alongside so much that is strikingly good and that needed to 
be brought out, there are passages of journalistic superficialities. The 
old economic life of Muslim society and its “‘ creative powers’’ are 
somewhat idealised, and the sinister designs of colonial governments 
(and the British Government in particular) emphatically exposed. 
The impressive figures of new government schools in Egypt,since 1922, 
for example, are contrasted with the apparent unprogressiveness of 
the education department in Palestine, without the slightest indication 
that the disproportionate increase of the former has led to results that 
are admittedly worthless both educationally and socially, whereas the 
latter represents the steady building-up of a sound educational tradition 
where there was practically nothing before. The chief deficiency of 
the book, however, lies in the pointed omission of the problem presented 
by the Jews in Palestine, even in the economic survey contained in the 
last chapter; the Jews, in fact, are mentioned only once, in a fleeting 
reference to the alleged colonial policy of favouring minorities against 
the Muslim majority. It should be added that it is not quite up to 
date, and leaves the impression that it was written mainly in 1932 or 
early in 1933, with a few later additions. H. A. R. Gis. 


56*. IRAQ: FROM MANDATE TO INDEPENDENCE. By Ernest Main. 
1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 267 pp. 16s.) 

57*. Das KONIGREICH IRAK. By Dr. Hans Kluge. 1934. (Leipzig: 
Robert Noske. x-+ 102 pp. Rm. 5.) 

58*. CRITERIA OF CAPACITY FOR INDEPENDENCE. By W. H. Ritsher. 
[American University of Beirut Social Science Series, No. 8.] 
1934. (Jerusalem: Syriac Orphanage Press. 8vo. viii + 
152 pp. 

59*. THE a OF THE ASSYRIANS. By Lt.-Col. R. S. Stafford. 
1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 229 pp. 8s. 64.) 


IN 1920 an administration modelled on Western lines set to work to 
make Iraq a unitary State according to the most approved Western 
principles. In 1932 the running of that administration passed finally 
into the hands of the Iraqis. Mr. Main has made it his aim “ to esti- 
mate fairly the achievement of this new freedom, with its background 
and its various reactions.” It was a task that needed to be done (the 
official reports to the League of Nations being admittedly optimistic), 
and Mr. Main’s long journalistic experience in Baghdad put him in an 
exceedingly favourable position to undertake it. The result is an 
excellent encyclopedic survey, in which careful reading has revealed 
no errors of importance in matters of current fact, although some of 
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the excursions into past history, both for the period 1917-20 and for 
much earlier times, may be open to differences of opinion. Yet the 
feeling remains that the real problems raised by the establishment of 
the kingdom of Iraq have been rather too lightly touched on. Iraq 
is the first of the Arab mandates to attempt to stand on its own feet 
“under the strenuous conditions of the modern world,” in the League 
phrase. But what, in an Eastern scheme of things, constitutes standing 
on its own feet? Each of the other three books on the list addresses 
itself to one aspect of this complex of problems. 


Dr. Kluge deals with the juridical aspect in an attempt to formu- 
late the exact status of Iraq in international law, and arrives at the 
conclusions that until 1932 Iraq was simply a British protectorate, 
and since then has become “a State limited [only] by the Covenant of 
the League in its international relations.’”’ These conclusions are 
reached by way of a lengthy argument based on a rigid doctrine of 
sovereignty, which inspires some doubts whether the German theorists 
whose views it represents are the safest guides in post-War inter- 
national law. And in this instance the doubts are fortified by the fact 
that a previous treatise on the subject by a French legist came to 
precisely opposite conclusions. 


Dr. Ritsher sets himself to the practical aspect of the same problem, 
although after Dr. Kluge’s essay in ingenuity his seems almost too 
lacking in subtlety. Following on a painstaking review of the various 
pronouncements made by authoritative bodies and persons on the 
criteria for independence in Iraq, the Philippines and India, he con- 
cludes that they all come to much the same thing, and are vitiated only 
by the lack of effective standards of measurement. The task of 
elaborating a technique for this purpose, however, he leaves to the 
Mandates Commission. He also takes occasion to criticise that body 
in its handling of the problem of Iraq on two grounds: for including 
a clause prescribing most-favoured-nation treatment to States Members 
of the League, and for its negative attitude in accepting the arguments 
of the Mandatory instead of making an independent investigation. 


But all these writers view the situation from an exclusively European 
or League of Nations standpoint, and none of them asks the funda- 
mental question: What are the conditions of viability of a stable 
Iraqi State? It is with the actualities of this problem that Lieut.-Col. 
Stafford deals, though by implication rather than by open argument. 
In accordance with his declared purpose, he gives a scrupulously fair 
and impartial account of the situation of the Assyrians down to the 
massacres of 1933, minimizing neither the responsibilities of the Iraqi 
officers and politicians nor those of the British Government. Of the 
goodwill of the Iraqi administration down to the last he produces 
sufficient evidence (with which Mr. Main also agrees), and he brings 
out clearly the failure of a section of the Assyrians to respond. Why 
they did not respond was because their British connections and the 
League of Nations encouraged them to stand out for terms which, 
though doubtless ideally justifiable, would in practice have made any 
coherent Iraqi State impossible. Lieut.-Col. Stafford himself goes no 
farther than this, perhaps not even quite so far. But one reader at 
least finds himself forced to the conclusion that the final outbreak, 
however morally inexcusable, was in effect a violent assertion that in 
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an Arab Muslim State non-Arab and non-Muslim minorities have 
rights only in so far as they recognise that fundamental fact. The 
fate of the Assyrians was directly due to their refusal to accept that 
position, and it is difficult to see that any prolongation of the Mandate 
or its equivalent could have affected the ultimate issue. 

H. A. R. Gis. 


60. PALESTINE OF THE ARABS. By Beatrice Steuart Erskine. 1935. 
(London: Harrap. 8vo. 256 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE sub-title of Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s book, “‘ A study of the Pales- 
tine problem from the Arab point of view,” pretty closely defines 
its character. It sets out the arguments for the Arab case on the 
lines familiar to all students of Near Eastern affairs, but not so familiar, 
one suspects, to the general public. It is not wholly impartial, nor 
violently partial; it avoids technicalities and quotes largely from 
official documents, and, provided it is accepted for what it is, offers a 
useful survey of Arab grievances and aspirations. The women’s 
movement is briefly sketched, but (and this is its chief weakness) there 
is no appreciation of the disastrous influence on the Arab cause of the 
disunity and rivalries of the Arabs themselves. In the final chapter 
Mrs. Steuart Erskine restates the case for cantonisation as “‘ a possible 
solution,” on the basis of a memorandum supplied from an Arab 
source, and expresses the hope that “ the authorities will give it their 
full consideration.” H. A. R. G. 


61. PERSIA: ROMANCE AND REeEAtity. By O. A. Merritt-Hawkes. 
1935. (London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. xv + 


324 pp. 18s.) 

ALL the important, and most of the less important, aspects of life 
to-day in Persia flash through the pages of this entertaining travel 
book. It is an account of the author’s first visit to the Iranian Plateau 
and she is to be congratulated on getting her bearings under strange 
skies so rapidly and accurately. Undaunted by heat and exhaustion 
she set out to discover at first hand how men and women lived in the 
hills and the desert as well as in the towns, and to get in touch with 
the tribes and nomads of a vanishing mode of existence as well as with 
the more accessible bourgeoisie. To attempt such a comprehensive 
task knowing little or no Persian and after less than a year’s sojourn 
in the country would seem on the face of it foolhardy. Yet the result 
as set down in this book is neither superficial nor misleading. In 
satisfying her own many-sided curiosity Mrs. Merritt-Hawkes has 
provided a useful vade-mecum to the changing face of Iran at the present 
time. For Mrs. Merritt-Hawkes is interested in everything Persian, 
from religion and art to the position of women and the relations of the 
sexes, education, hygiene (alas for the peace of her super-prophylactic 
mind !), local rites and customs and the large network of social and 
economic reforms thrown over the country by the dynamic Reza 
Shah Pahlavi. The picture is happily devoid of a shred of senti- 
mentality so that the problems still facing Persia as well as the un- 
deniable progress which has been achieved within a decade of strong 
rule are duly stressed. Persians of the younger generation come in 
for some harsh criticism which many of them richly deserve. With 
their overbearing manners, incompetence and intellectual dishonesty 
they for the most part have not yet learned to be of much service to 
their country, though they are determined to bar any foreigner, know- 
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ing more than they do, from recognition. The two chapters on Persian 
women, the best in the book, contain a mass of little-known and very 
poignant details regarding traditional feminine. existence in Persia. 
Most of this material was collected from conversations with Persian 
women of all classes and kinds. For this kind of rapportage, Mrs. 
Merritt-Hawkes is blessed with a knack of running into people with a 
tale to tell and making them tell it, which is nothing short of provi- 
dential. Finally, neither the romance of the Persian landscape nor 
the growing symbols of progress with which it is now being marked 
can blind her to the cold truth that “ unless you have a heart of stone, 
a non-functioning nose and a super-romantic incapacity to recognise 
facts it is impossible not to be depressed by the poverty, the disease, 
the cruelty, the transitoriness of life ” in Persia. 

So much for the matter of Persia: Romance and Reality. On the 
score of form no such favourable criticism is possible. The whole value 
of the book is seriously marred by the trite and colloquial style in which 
it is written. Even the great things of Persia, Persepolis, the beauty 
of the sunsets and the curious and unique effects of light and shade 
in the desert cannot infuse any form or dignity into this loose, ineffectual 
writing. How gratefully at such moments the irritated mind recalls 
that lovely prose which Pierre Loti wrote on the way to Isphahan ! 
Equally irritating is the constant mis-spelling and incorrect trans- 
literation of even the most commonly used Persian words and place- 
names. It is surely inexcusable to insert a Glossary of Persian words 
(for the enlightenment presumably of the reader) and then mis-spell 
most of them ! 

There is an Index: a most incompetent, erratic and useless piece 
of work. All the more important place-names are omitted. The 
varied and interesting information on Persian women scattered through 
the book is cryptically concealed under the item, ‘“‘ Women, saints,” 
while one wonders what type of reader would be obliged by the follow- 
ing, in an otherwise very meagre list : ‘‘ Love, romantic. . . . Fertility, 
rite. . . . Embroidery.” VIOLET CONOLLY. 


THE FAR EAST 


62*. THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN. By Captain M. D. Kennedy. 1935. 
(London: Nisbet. 8vo. xvi-+ 287 pp. 15s.) 


THE problem envisaged by Captain Kennedy is to discover how to 
avoid the explosion which he foresees as inevitable if the Powers fail 
to assist Japan to satisfy her economic requirements. His solution 
amounts to this, that the Powers should allow Japan the political 
paramountcy in Eastern Asia which she claims, while preserving, as 
far as possible, their own economic rights; that the trade barriers 
against Japan should be lowered, and that her claims for naval equality 
should, as far as possible, be met. The author insists on the strength 
of Japan and on the risk of her doing irreparable harm if she is 
obstructed; but he makes out a case for the Japanese right to obtain 
what she wants on the actual merits of the case. 

As to what it is that Japan wants, Captain Kennedy believes this 
to be something a great deal more modest than has been generally 
supposed. Japanese ambitions, he considers, have ceased, since 1921, 
to be territorial, and are to-day primarily economic. All that she 
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requires of China is co-operation “‘ with a mutual protection and 
development of their respective interests.”” Such phrases as this will 
have a familiar ring for readers accustomed to the tone of Japanese 
official and semi-official statements. The author’s political creed is, in 
fact, tinged by his sympathies with Japan. His eyes are turned away 
from the other side of the case. He has little or nothing to say on the 
victimisation of China, and he virtually ignores the wider implications 
of the “‘ problem ”’ in its repercussions on the whole system of inter- 
national collective security. His book is, in short, a partial—though 
not altogether uncritical—exposé of the Japanese case. This can be 
said in no disparaging sense, since the need exists for an honest book 
of this sort (as distinct from the thinly veiled propaganda of several 
recent publications dealing with Japan), and in filling this purpose 
The Problem of Japan has its peculiar value. 

Dealing with the British response to the problem, Captain Kennedy 
mourns the demise of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which he would 
fain see resurrected. It would, he believes, have averted many of the 
difficulties in which we now find ourselves. But what of the difficulties 
of the British Government if we had been bound to Japan as an ally 
at a time when—inevitably, as the writer himself insists—she asserted 
her mastery in Manchuria in disregard of her covenants? Captain 
Kennedy perhaps would find the answer easy, for, to use a colloquialism, 
he “ has no use ” for the League of Nations in the Far East, but would 
like to see it withdraw and its place taken by a system based on 
international acceptance of Japan’s so-called “‘ Monroe Doctrine.” 

Trade competition is recognised as the outstanding issue in Anglo- 
Japanese relations, and Captain Kennedy sees its solution in the 
partition of China, with spheres of economic interest between Great 
Britain and Japan. It is a solution, one is bound to observe, which, 
apart from the moral issues involved, could as a matter of fact only 
touch the fringe of the problem. 

Japan, the author declares, resents American insistence on the 
doctrine of the “open door” and “ equality of opportunity” as 
applied to Manchuria and China. For the sake of a satisfactory settle- 
ment, the United States should, therefore, modify its policy in regard 
to these doctrines and also satisfy Japanese amour propre by reviving 
a “Gentleman’s Agreement” on the subject of immigration. 
American claims to naval superiority should also be given up. 

If Captain Kennedy’s proposals as to the treatment of the problem 
of Japan were put into effect, a concerted policy between Great Britain 
and the United States would be automatically ruled out. This. he 
tacitly admits and, logically enough, he expresses strong disapproval 
of the line of action recently advocated by General Smuts and Lord 
Lothian. He omits, however, to weigh up the cost of his proposed 
policy in terms of Anglo-American friendship and of the goodwill of 
the British Dominions. Yet this is a calculation which it is obviously 
necessary to make, and a solution which leaves it out of account is 
patently incomplete. 

Enough has been said to indicate the general trend of the book. 
Its partisanship is sure to arouse criticism, but this is compensated 
for by the illuminating analysis of Japanese aims and motives pro- 
pounded by a writer of long experience and knowledge of Japan. 
Whether or not one disapproves of Japan’s present conduct, it is good 
to make the attempt to enter into her standpoint, and this Captain 
Kennedy helps one to do. G. E. HUBBARD. 
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63*. TEN Hsia. Shanghai. Monthly. First issued August 1935. 
Annual subscription 30s. 


A NEw and interesting periodical has recently been started in 
Shanghai. It is called T’sen Hsia and it appears monthly, except, 
very sensibly, during two months in the summer when the climate of 
Central China calls for relaxation from mental effort. 

The term “T’ien Hsia” (literally ‘all beneath the canopy of 
heaven ”’) used to mean, not so very long ago, the Chinese Empire. 
Those were the days when China was the Middle Kingdom, and all 
other countries, if their existence were admitted at all, were mere 
barbarian fringes from whom tribute was expected. But times have 
changed, and the title of this periodical now means “‘ The Wide World.” 

The object of the magazine, as explained in a foreword to the first 
number by Dr. Sun Fo, President of the Board of Legislature, is to 
interpret China to the rest of the world, rather than to explain the 
rest of the world to China. The latter is hardly necessary. The 
West has acquired the habit of impressing on China its own methods, 
mode of life, and intentions, in emphatic terms; while the Chinese, 
with their admirable intelligence and adaptability, cross the gulf that 
separates East from West very much more readily than others. 


“We are interested in ideas, and not in anything else,” the Editor states. 
“‘ Our field is wide because it includes all objects under the sun. It is restricted 
because it deals with everything only from the point of ideas. . . . The only 
thing we shall rule out will be current political controversies and purely personal 
references.” 


T’ien Hsia is thus, very wisely, idealistic in tendency; for politics 
in China are a dangerous game, and only the most optimistic would 
envisage a long life for a Shanghai journal which admitted political 
controversy to its columns. 

As one would expect, therefore, most of the articles are severely 
“cultural.” Translations of Chinese poems and stories; articles on 
Chinese painting, drama, and music; and essays on philosophical 
subjects; such matter fills most of the journal; and the reader who is 
solely interested in international politics will find only a rare article 
to appeal to him. An admirable discussion of the present position 
of the Mongol nomads, by Owen Lattimore, appears in the first number, 
characteristically prefaced by an editorial disclaimer of responsibility 
for the views expressed. “‘Sidelights on the Taiping Rebellion ”’ is 
the title of another excellent and informative article; and, in the 
October issue, the vital problem of over-population in China forms 
the subject of an all-too-short note embodying the views of a Chinese 
philosopher of the late eighteenth century whose work has only recently, 
it seems, been brought to light. 

Foreign contributions are rare. Of some forty articles in the first 
six numbers, more than three-quarters are of Chinese authorship; 
and the first thing that strikes the English is the excellence of the 
writing. A high level of thought, style and scholarship is maintained, 
and there is hardly an article which does not impress the reader with 
a feeling of respect. The editorial staff is wholly Chinese, and is much 
to be congratulated upon the production of a magazine which, if its 
early form is maintained, should rank with the better class of reviews 
the world over. E. B. HowELt. 
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64*. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE PosT-WaAR YEARS. By Frank 
H. Simonds. 1935. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. 160 pp. 9s.) 

65. Roap TO War, AMERICA I914-1917. By Walter Millis. 1935. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. ix + 466 pp. 15s.) 


Wuat Mr. Frank Simonds writes is usually important and is in- 
variably informed and brilliantly expressed. It does not follow that 
he is asound guide. Miss Ellen Wilkinson, meditating on the writings 
of Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, has coined the verb ‘“‘ to muggeridge,” 
for one who adopts an attitude of corrosive pessimism unrelieved by 
constructive suggestions. Mr. Simonds “‘ muggeridges’”’ on war. He 
did it in The Price of Peace—men won’t pay the price—and he does it 
again here. He assumes (a) that no sovereignty inheres in the League 
of Nations—a theory not borne out by the highly significant phrasing 
of a recent Abyssinian note to Geneva—and, hence, any talk of moral 
obligation of allegiance to it is a cloak of self-interest; (b) that govern- 
ments are solely mandated to pursue the course of national interest, if 
needful to the point of war; (c) that no historical transition is taking 
place, in our generation, from the second to the first position. If Mr. 
Simonds is wrong in these premises—and if there are lacune in Mr. 
Simonds’ well-informed mind where historic sense should be—he is 
wrong altogether. In the alternative, his argument is irrefutable. 
This argument is that American foreign policy, during and since the 
War, has been guilty, owing to an alliance between sentimentalists 
and interested investors, of neglecting the national interest of which 
the contours are dictated by geography. 

France has a great interest in collective security, as a cheap in- 
surance; Britainsome; the United Statesnone. The Wilsonian policy 
was a catastrophe, the Kellogg Pact an absurdity and Mr. Stimson’s 
Far Eastern policy a blunder. Admirers of Sir John Simon are re- 
minded that “in the Manchurian affair it was the United States that 
urged collective action and the League powers which hung back.” 
The United States Department of State was, however, wrong; the 
American people will not fight for the ‘‘ open door,” the Philippines 
or the Washington Treaty. The right policy is isolation, even if 
American shipping in the event of European war is sent to the sea 
bottom. That is the cheaper price of peace. 

Britain has a great interest in free trade; France some; the United 
States none. The policy of investment abroad, the attempt to collect 
debts and the financial policy of Mr. Hoover’s administration were 
wrong. Mr. Simonds isa Moleyite in the issue between Professor Moley 
and Mr. Cordell Hull. The United States is more self-contained than 
any other country in the world. It should avail itself of its advantages 
and keep to high protection. 

When Mr. Simonds, in support of his thesis that the League cannot 
do justice, says, ‘‘ The proposal to make war to prevent war is a project 
worthy of Bedlam,’ he makes a statement clever but untrue. Bia 
Big Brdterat. But there is strength in the argument that American 
foreign policy is brought into disrepute when American representatives 
are sent as evangelists of peace and international trade by a country 
whose Congress will not pay the military costs of peace or the industrial 
costs of foreign trade. Mr. Simonds is the ablest advocate of the politics 
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of the Chinese Wall, and the most distinguished pacifist exponent of 
American Beaverbrookism, with whom I am acquainted. 


Mr. Simonds’ book, with its scorching analysis of political incon- 
sistency, provides an interesting commentary on Mr. Walter Millis’s 
Road to War, which has achieved such a great success in the United 
States. Mr. Millis cannot forgive the politicians, the editors, the diplo- 
mats, Colonel House and Mr. Page, who pressed President Wilson into 
war. Colonel House’s hope that the entry of America would guarantee 
a peace “ for the lasting good of humanity ”’ seems to Mr. Millis merely 
ironically funny in the light of the subsequent history. This book is 
a close record of events from the 4th July, 1914 until the American 
declaration of war on Germany in 1917. Only incidentally does it 
express opinions. Two, however, emerge. Mr. Millis is a profound 
believer in pacifism. And he holds that, in 1915, “‘ the opportunity 
to take matters into our own hand and insist ”’ (italics mine) “ upon 
some regularisation of the war at sea slipped fatally away.’ Mr. 
Millis and Mr. Simonds should meet each other. } 

GEORGE E. G. CATLIN. 


66. THE NEW DEAL AND FOREIGN TRADE. By Alonzo E. Taylor. 
1935. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiii + 
301 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE reader who takes up Professor Taylor’s interesting and pro- 
vocative book should constantly remind himself of the exact meaning 
of its title, as defined in the fairly lengthy and quite explicit introduc- 
tion. It is a critical examination not of governmental policy as 
reflected in treaties or legislation, but of the ideas concerning foreign 
trade that are to be found in the published writings of the Secretary 
for Agriculture, especially America Must Choose, and New Frontiers. 
From various scattered remarks, as well as from the general attitude 
taken by Professor Taylor to trade negotiations, one might infer that 
his criticisms would not apply to the more recently published pamphlet 
by the Assistant-Secretary of State, entitled America Must Act. 

What Professor Taylor is concerned with is the conception and 
probable technique of Mr. Wallace’s ‘“‘ planned middle course ”’ between 
nationalism and internationalism. Indeed one may be more precise 
and say that the centre of his critical interest is the “ planning ”’ of 
the middle course. This he examines candidly, at times joyously— 
many economists will enjoy his comparison of “classical” with 
‘romantic ’’ economics—but always cynically, because it is evident 
throughout that he dislikes and disbelieves in it. His final conclusion 
is always evident that ‘the planned ‘middle course’ of Secretary 
Wallace will turn out to be impracticable and will be replaced by a 
different policy. The baton will pass to the hand of the Secretary of 
State. Despite the new popular views of Sombart, Elliot, Wallace 
et al., the world will turn from planned and managed foreign trade 
to simple rules, lowered tariffs and most-favoured-nation treatment. 
Here and abroad, imports and exports will again be determined by 
costs and qualities, by elasticities of supply and demand, not by 
selection of goodsand services by political officials, elected or appointed.” 

Since this book was written (a footnote towards the end gives 

1 The above was written before the death of my friend, Mr. Frank Simonds, 


by which the world of journalism has lost a trenchant, sincere and scholarly 
thinker. 
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figures dated June 1935) there has been a series of important develop- 
ments in government policy in the United States The quota bargain- 
ing anticipated by Professor Taylor has been definitely rejected, the 
reciprocal trade treaty programme has in fact followed the traditional 
line of most-favoured-nation agreements, and the A.A.A. has been 
destroyed by judicial decision. Much of Professor Taylor’s polemic, 
therefore, has become academic rather than actual; but the problem 
of disequilibrium remains and, as he rightly emphasises, is wider and 
more difficult than a mere problem of tariff bargaining. His pro- 
gramme of action—currency stabilisation, the elimination of extra- 
tariff obstacles to foreign commerce, and lowering of import duties 
either by spontaneous action of individual countries or through agree- 
ment between countries—appears, in fact, very similar to recent 
official policy; but the chief obstacle to its first important element 
is the awkward exchange position created by the dilemma of sterling 
between the dollar and the franc. j. B.C. 


67. AN AMERICAN-MEXICAN FRONTIER. By Paul Taylor. 1934. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 8vo. 
xiii + 337 pp. 16s.) 

THE book contains a careful and elaborate investigation into the 
relations between the American and Mexican inhabitants of Texas 
and more especially those in the county of Nueces (Texas). A great 
deal of evidence drawn from both history and personal observation 
is presented with admirable impartiality and in very readable form. 
The economic necessities of cotton-growing, the staple industry of 
Nueces County, call for a large seasonal quantum of Mexican labour. 
The picking of cotton would seem to be congenial to the Mexican and 
uncongenial to the Texan, while negro labour in the county is hard to 
obtain and not so satisfactory in results. It is clear from the book, as 
is clear to a visitor to Texas, that the Mexican character does not 
lend itself to assimilation with the American; the Mexican preserves 
his language, religion and habits, even though permanently resident 
in the United States. Intermarriage is not favourably regarded from 
either standpoint, and education for the Mexicans would seem to be 
deliberately discouraged if not withheld by the American authorities, 
the idea being that education unfits them for the purpose for which 
they are best suited in the general interest of the community. Other- 
wise the Mexicans would seem to be treated, generally speaking if, 
not with sympathy at any rate with benevolent toleration. The 
recent immigration laws which curtail the annual movement of Mexi- 
cans from over the Rio Grande are looked on with disfavour by the 
Texans as imperilling their labour supply in the picking season. 

VINCENT W. YORKE. 


68*, COMMUNISM IN THE UNITED STATES. By Earl Browder. 1935. 
(London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 349 pp. 5s.) 


THE reader who expects to find in this book “a key to the under- 
standing of Communism in the United States ” will be disappointed. 
It gives no record of the history of the American Communist Party, 
nor does it include any frank evaluation of Communist policies and 
tactics in the years from 1932 to 1935. It is a collection of speeches, 
reports and papers written or inspired by Mr. Earl Browder as General 
Secretary of the C.P.U.S.A., but these in themselves present us with 
a picture that is far from complete. 
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In several passages Mr. Browder lays much emphasis upon the 
Communist practice of self-criticism. But not least important are the 
limitations that appear to be placed upon it. Criticism of executive 
action is frequent, but the correctness of general party policies is never 
doubted. Thus the former policy of dual unionism is allowed to pass 
uncriticised, although it was just as much a policy of self-inflicted 
isolation from the main ranks of American Labour two years ago as it 
would be to-day. This failure to admit mistakes detracts greatly 
from the value of the book. 

Inevitably the whole Roosevelt programme comes up for review, 
and the best analysis of at least one aspect of the New Deal is contained 
in the chapter on ‘“‘ What Every Worker should Know about the New 
Deal.”” The whole programme is rightly described as a further stage 
in the development of American capitalism, with all the contradictions 
which that system involves. But the criticisms of detailed measures 
and many of the statements introduced to substantiate the general 
argument hardly bear examination from the point of view of their 
accuracy or of the interpretations placed upon them. 

This lack of accuracy is not, however, confined to Mr. Browder’s 
discussion of the New Deal. It is especially prominent in his references 
to his political opponents of the Left. And, apart from misstatements 
of fact, there is one fatal defect that deprives his analysis of much of its 
value. To Aristotle differentiation was the beginning of wisdom; 
not so to Mr. Browder. And his failure to admit differences where 
they exist leads him to place all his radical opponents in the same 
camp. But it is clearly absurd to say, for example, that the Socialist 
Party pursues exactly the same policies as the American Federation of 
Labour. Nor is it possible to understand the forces at work within 
the latter body unless one recognises that there are great differences 
in outlook between the leaders of its various constituent units. 

The book contains documents that will be of value to the student 
of American politics. But it will be of little assistance to the reader 
who is not familiar with the history of the American Communist Party 
and the background of the Roosevelt Administration. 

JOHN Cripps. 





To the Editor, ‘‘ International Affairs.” 
CORRESPONDENCE 


LE BILAN DES REPARATIONS ET LA CRISE MONDIALE. 


Monsieur, 

J’ai lu dans votre dernier numéro le commentaire de M. Harold 
Barger sur mon livre Le bilan des réparations et la crise mondiale et je 
demande la permission de rectifier un ou deux points ot ma pensée a 
été mal interprétée. 

Je n’ai pas dit que les réparations “‘ were in no way responsible for 
the world crisis.” Je me suis au contraire efforcé de décrire tout au 
long de mon ouvrage le malaise international, varié dans ses aspects 
mais continu, qu’elles ont provoqué. J’ai taché de montrer comment 
les germes de crise se trouvent dans le systéme méme des paiements 
institué par le Traité de Versailles et dans les méthodes de répartition ; 
comment ces erreurs techniques initiales ont été aggravées par la 
politique incohérente des Alliés et certaines réactions allemandes. II 
n’empéche que l’économie mondiale présente d’autres éléments per- 
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turbateurs plus sérieux encore, et je vois que, méme en Angleterre, on 
reconnait maintenant combien le réle des réparations dans la dépression 
a été exagéré. 

M. Harold Barger me reproche de n’avoir donné nulle part “ an 
adequate discussion of the transfer problem.” 

Il écrit: “‘ The author implies, without arguing the case, that no 
such problem ever existed.’’ Affirmation inexacte puisque j’ai dis- 
tingué avec soin les paiements qui impliquaient un probléme de transfert 
de ceux qui n’en comportaient pas. Les discussions des économistes 
sur ce point ayant été campées en l’air faute d’une connaissance 
suffisante des faits, j’ai voulu surtout fixer les données précises, les 
proportions véritables du probléme des transferts en ce qui concerne les 
paiements allemands, sous la forme et dans la mesure ot ils ont été 
effectués. 

Si je n’ai pas mis fin aux nombreuses controverses suscitées par 
la question des réparations, j’espére du moins avoir contribué a en 
fixer plus clairement les termes, et puisque M. Harold Barger se rallie 
aux chiffres que j’ai établis au sujet des sacrifices réels ou des profits de 
chacun, je constate avec plaisir que nous sommes d’accord sur 
l’essentiel. : 

Veuillez agréer mes salutations les plus distinguées. 
Rome, A. ANTONUCCI. 
March 11th, 1936. 


To the Editor, ‘‘ International Affairs,” 
“Tran (Persia) Today.” 
SIR, 

I take leave to comment on the statement made by Professor 
Sir Edward Denison Ross from the Chair regarding the Educational 
Budget of Iran in the report, on page 267 of the last issue of International 
Affairs, of the discussion on the address ‘“ Iran (Persia) To-day,” by 
A. C. Edwards. 

He is reported as saying: “‘ It had been said that only one-seventh 
of the Budget was spent on education.’’ This does not agree with 
the report on page 258 of what actually had been said, which shows 
that the amount was about one-fourteenth. 

Yours faithfully, 
AusTIn Eastwoop. 


24/1, Karradat Mariam, 
Baghdad. 


12th March, 1936. 





NOTICE _ 


Professor W. Y. Elliott’s study of The Need for Constitutional 
Reform: a Program for National Security is published in London by 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Ltd., Aldwych House, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2. The English price is 12s. 6d. 
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“GERMANY AND THE RHINELAND ” 


The records of three discussions on Germany’s Remilitarization of 
the Rhineland which were held at Chatham House on March 18th, 
March 25th and April 2nd, were issued as a “‘ Special Supplement ”’ 
to International Affairs on April 16th, 1936, at a price of Is. 

The meetings were opened by The Hon. Harold Nicolson, Sir 
Norman Angell, and The Most Hon. The Marquess of Lothian, C.H., 
respectively. Among those who contributed to the discussion were 
Lord Astor, The Right Hon. A. V. Alexander, M.P., The Lord Arnold, 
Mr. Robert Boothby, M.P., Lord Cecil, Mr. P. V. Emrys-Evans, M.P., 
Dr. Maxwell Garnett, Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. Powys Green- 
wood, The Right Hon. Sir Francis Lindley, The Right Hon. The Lord 
Lloyd of Dolobran, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., Dr. Arnold J. 
Toynbee, Mr. H. Wickham Steed and Lord Winterton. 

The pamphlet thus provides a record of authoritative opinion, 
representing different points of view, on the immediate implications of 
the German Remilitarization of the Rhineland and of the fundamental 
issues underlying the present international situation. The arguments 
put forward indicate some of the possible lines of approach towards a 
solution of the vital problems involved. 
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